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Ohe TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Howard Building, Providence, R. I. 


RUILDERS OIF 


Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Printing and Finishing Machinery 


FOR 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND WARPS 


Plans and Estimates for Complete Plants 


Warp 
Mercerizing 


Machine 


Carpet Yarn 
Sizing, Drying and 
Beaming Machine 


SOLE BUILDERS IN UNITED STATES OF 
SPENCER’S IMPROVED SKEIN MERCERIZING MACHINE 


Mercerizing Machinery for Cotton Goods and Warps 











MILL EQUIPMENT 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, 


Room 417, Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Bleaching, 
Dyeing, 
Drying, 


Finishing, 


textile 


fabrics. 


DOUBLE CRABBING MACHINE. 
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Northrop Loom Repairs 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


We again call attention to the importance of 
purchasing Northrop loom repairs of the makers of the 
looms. We have spent thousands of dollars in fitting 
up moulding machines to insure the most uniform 
|| castings possible. It is false economy to buy such 
| repairs of job foundries or other outside sources of 





supply. 





Customers who purchase of us avoid the troubles 
incident to misfits, hard castings and the resultant bad 
cloth in the weave room. 


We carry several hundred tons of finished loom 
repairs in stock for the convenience of our customers. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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DRAPER COMPANY 


Northrop Loom Repairs 


FIT 
Northrop Looms 


DRAPER COMPANY 


Hopedale Mass. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN Southern Agent 
40 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Ceorgia 
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Foster Machine Co. 


The Foster Model 12 differential attachment spaces the yarn 
on the cone in winding so as to secure in the Knitting process 
alight unwinding tension that does not change from start to 
finish of cone. @ This is ome of the exclusive features that 
has made the Foster Finished cone acceptable to all Knitters. 


Office and Works 
Westfield, - - Massachusetts 
John Hill,So. Agent, Third National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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$aco-Lowell Shops 


COMPLETE 


TEXTILE MACHINERY = jac” 


EQUIPMENT 
Including : 
Pickers 
Cards 
Drawing 
Evener 
Drawing 
Roving 
Spinning 
Twisters 
Slashers 
Spoolers 
Reels 
Winders 
Warpers 
Looms 


WASTE 
RECLAIMING 
MACHINERY 


WORSTED 


MACHINERY 
Lowell, Mass. Including : 


Biddeford, Maine Revolving 

New Gill Boxes 
ton Upper Falls, Mass. aan 
Frames, 


. Reducin 
Executive Offices— and neviae 


77 Franklin Street ji 
and Flyer 
Boston, Mass. Setaaiie 
and 
; Twisti 
Southern Agent, ROGERS W. DAVIS, Shae. 


Charlotte, N. C. dictions 
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LEIGH & BUTLER 


SUCCESSORS TO 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
——$$$$$ SOLE AGENTS _—o 


IN THE UNITED STATzeS AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen & Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber—will comb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Wastes into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Freneh Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. Card Clothing for Cotton. 

JAMES CRITCHLEY & SONS. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. Bobbins, Shuttles, Ete. 

THOMAS B. HAIGH. Double Loop Bands, Spinning Tape, Ete. 
DRONSFIELD BROTHERS. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
HARDING’S Fallers, Pins and Cireles. 

The Best Frenca and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 

Card Flats reclothed and Lickers-in rewound. 
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Your Mill CAN Be Cool 


during the hot days of summer-—so cool that oper- 
atives rather be there than in their own homes 


HAT is what manufacturers who have the CARRIER EQUIPPED 
mills report. But more than this—when you install a Carrier System you 
have a system which will furnish perfect ventilation for every room in your 
plant, supplying warm air in winter, cool air in summer, and humidity 


all the year ‘round. 


It is the only air conditioning system which combines all these essen- 
tial features. Actually increases production, lessens waste, enables 
better yarn and fabric, preserves the health of operatives, and 


keeps them content in extreme weather. Operates 


WE HAVE A CATALOG FOR YOU 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. 


Of America 


No. 39 Cortlandt Street, New York City . 


BUFFALO, 490 Broadway 


NEW ENGLAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
176 Federal Street Ft. Dearborn Bidg. 732 Real Estate Trust 
Boston, Mass. Clark and [lonroe Sts. Bldg. 


So & 
“AMERNS 
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COTTON MILL 
MACHINERY 


Carding ~ Spinning 


MACHINE 


Weaving 


Works and General Office at Taunton, Mass. 
Boston Office, 77 Franklin St., Arthur R. Sharp, Treas. 
Southern Office, Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard 





PAINT 


MILL WHITE 


The History of a Factory Ceiling 


(From actual photograph) 


It was painted with a cold water paint. It flaked off until it looked like A. Then 
it was scraped and given a finish that lasted—a glossy, tile-like, permanent coating of 


RICE’S 
MILL WHITE 


Rice’s Mill White is the only oil paint (without varnish) giving a glossy, tile-like 
finish. It will give you 19 to 36 per cent more light than you had before. It can be 
washed like tile. It will not collect dirt, germs and odors like a flat paint. It will 
not scale and require frequent renewals like a cold water paint. It will not ‘‘alligator’’ 
and crack under the jar of machinery, like a varnish paint. // stays white longer 
than any other gloss paint. 


The Original Mill White 
Rice’s Mill White made a trade name of the words “Mill White.”’ It has no sub- 


stitute. No other paint manufacturer can use the Rice process. No imitation has 
its elastic, permanent qualities. For ten years it has been unequalled for illuminating 
power, sanitary qualities and low ultimate cost. 


Write for Booklet and Sample Board 
Ask for a copy of our booklet, “More Light.” Write today. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company 


No. 20 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Parks’ Piping Parables 


You never know a man thoroughly until you have 


bought something from him — and paid him. 


Lots of Hot Water. 


Lots of hot water when wanted, 
is what some of the textile men tell 
us bothers them the most. 
ially in dye houses and bleacheries. 


With the Parko System of hot | 


water heating, this can be most cer- | 


tainly arranged. 

Hot water has this advantage— 
it stores up heat; or rather it doesn’t 
lose the heat as fast as steam. 

Hence, it can be "stored up" 
without undue waste when you 


have the heat to spare—and sud- | 
den calls for a lot of hot water can | 


be "cashed in" without a big pull 
on the boilers. 

Ordinarily this is done with wast- 
ed heat—and by so doing, creates 
a reserve to be called on as dyeing 
or bleaching processes demand. 


Please remember that we stand 


ready to give your “heat unit" prob- | 
lem careful and personal attention. | 


If such a matter is under consider- 
ation we will have one of our 
engineers call and go into it care- 
fully. 

Our recommendations are made 
from your stand-point. We don't 
want this sort of business unless it’s 
a winner—for you. 


Then it comes to our engineers 
trying to interest a wood 
burning plant in a fuel saving prop- 
osition it does seem like carrying 
coals to Newcastle—so to speak. 


Espec- | 


Usually the manager comes back | 


with the retort that fuel aint no 

| object at all; cause why, if they 
didn’t burn it under the boiler, 
they'd have to take it out in the 
back lot and do it anyhow. 


Sometime ago one of our inquis- 
itive salesmen met the president of 
| a large wood working plant on the 
| train, and what do you think, they 
| both got to talking shop. 


"Twas something like this. A 

number of new machines had been 

| installed in the plant. At times, 

| and especially when all the ma- 

chines happened to be thrown on 

at once, the engine, like Abe Lin- 

| coln’s description of his loquacious 

adversary in the law case, slowed 

| down when the whistle 

| Only in this case it slowed down 

when the load came on. Reason, 

it took steam faster'n the bilers 
could make it. 


Result—loss of pressure; loss of 
production throughout the entire 
plant, and in addition to this the 
matter of fuel beginning to be a 
serious one, which after a time 


does effect dividends. 


The president had it in his mind 
he needed another biler, but bilers 
in his particular case—away down 
in the woods several miles from 

| anywhere, no one near accustomed 
| to handling or setting one—were 
sure expensive and he easily reck- 
oned that one delivered and erect- 
| ed on the job would set him back 
$2,500.00 for the size and type 
| he needed. 


blew. | 





And still the diagnosis continued. 
Then our salesman talked shop. 
Asked about this and that and 
what was done with it and why 
and a lot more fool things. That 
is, | suppose the questions might 
have seemed so. The predomin- 
ating feature of the piping sales- 
man’s escutcheon is a question 
mark. 


But he led up to a strong con- 


| viction that what was needed was 


not a new biler, but a little more 


| economical use of the steam al- 


ready available. Said he could 


save the purchase of the biler. 


And finally, being of a persuas- 
ive nature, he was allowed to make 
the change. 


On account of the remoteness 
of the plant, these changes were 
rather more expensive, than would 
be usual, so if he didn’t make 
good there would be something 
doing. 

And did he make good ? 

Let the following from the cus- 
tomer tell in language less famboy- 
ant, but more eloquent than mine, 
the result of this happenstance on 
a railroad train. 


"Will mention for your inform- 
ation, that, since this work was 
completed, we have an abundance 
of fuel, and it is more difficult to 
prevent the steam from blowing off 
than it is to make steam, so | think 
I can say it is a marked success for 
which we are all grateful." 


PARKO 


The G. M. Parks Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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Lt mean, Nhat Anat, arot, hint, ard 


The G. M. Parks Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Southern Office, 200 Commercial Bank Building. J. S. Cothran, Mgr. 
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Py e.°® e & 
The Yarn Conditioning Machine 
Sets the twist in your filling and overcomes kinky filling 
difficulties. It conditions without injuring the bobbins 


: ; Metal Constructi 
The Sargent Drying Machines Astestcs insulation 
Scientifically designed for greatest economy in 
drying Cotton, Wool, Hair. 


Wool Washers, Wool Dusters and Openers, Burr Pickers 
Complete Carbonizing Plants 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and Wool 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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No. 2 

No. 1 and No. 2—Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths 
to three inches diameter and up to seventeen inches long. 

Suitable for various kinds of coarse 

goods such as grass matting, 

cotton bagging, cocoa matting, all 

kinds of carpets, felts, chinchilla, 

linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose 

and narrow fabrics such as wicks, 

belting, webbing, surcingles, 

halters, etc. 


| 


No. 3 and No. 4 Shuttle Bobbins 
from seven-eighths to two inches 
in diameter and any length up to 
twelve inches. Suitable for all 
kinds of duck, upholsteries, 
tapestries, asbestos, ratana or any 
kind of fancy yarns for automatic 
or other looms. 


Ht 


Hh 


Wily) 


{| 


ACOA 


mit 


No. 4 


OSWALD LEVER CO., Inc. 


Lehigh Avenue and Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Builders of Textile Machinery anameaky 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Automatic Gingham Looms 


One of our latest productions for weaving goods of 


| 


two or more colors in the filling. Like every loom | 


we build, it has the advantage of a successful mill test. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern representative, ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SPECIAL MILL SUPPLIES 


THAT HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION 


New Hand Threading Shuttle 


This new patented shuttle is the simplest, ost 
effective, and quickly threaded shuttle made. It can be 
operated with the finest silk or the coarsest filling — will 
not unthread —it is arranged so that lint may be easily 
removed, and so that felt can be inserted for tension pur- 
poses. It complies with the Massachusetts sanitary 
shuttle law. 


Never-Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes 
We can guarantee that with this combination you 
can run your looms faster and with longer cops than 
with any other spindles or tubes. With this arrange- 
ment there is no waste of filling. 


Paper Cop Tubes, Cones and Shells 


We make a complete line of these, all of the very 
finest quality —samples sent free on request. 


Shuttles and Shuttle [rons 
MADE FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


When in need of any of these products, all of which 
are fully patented and protected, give us a trial order 
— we can guarantee you complete satisfaction. 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


670 Eddy Street, : Providence, R. I. 
Also 13th St. and Boulevard, Long Island City 
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DRIVING SIDE GEAR DRIVE 


GLorn WASHERS 


} 


(ek: 
OsTrTLss VW 


\ 


PBICE 1 ey x a 
wt 


SOAPING 


BE LT DRIVE ROPE DRIVE 


ED JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 
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3, DRYING AND FINISHING 


ECONOMY AND SAFETY 


YOU GET BOTH WITH 


“Hurricane” Machinery 


FOR 


HOSIERY 
SKEIN 
YARN 
SLUBBING 


etc. 


The best and 
mosteconom.- 


BETTER 
DYEING 
at 
LESS 
EXPENSE 


Give us an 
opportunity 


ical Dyeing ; ; to prove our 
Machines ¥ claims 


Complete Equip- 
ments for 


Dyeing 
Scouring 


| Bleaching 
“a, | Aui i 
| Por ares Snir, rere 


“ait 
it iw aa 


ees DRYERS  jxsctaren wrrn asnestos 


Fans 


Motor 
and 


Belt 
Power-Screw and Driven AUTOMATIC STOCK wind 


Hydraulic (With Sectic 
PRESSES For Cotton, Wool, Hair, aa, ete. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works: 6721 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa. Boston Office : 53 State Street 
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Jacquard 
Loom 

Driven by 
Pall Bearing 
Motor 


A Friendly Tip. sx: missin 


Deflected Position 


Our representative, in calling upon you, has a def- 
inite object. It is not merely to sell Ball Bearings, 
but also methods for increasing your manufacturing 
efficiency. 

When an S. K. F. representative calls, therefore, 
his desire is to study your conditions, to determine 
definitely what you will gain by using 


—4<_- Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 
We sell Ball Bearings and Service. He will tell you about both. 


Have you these bulletins ? 


F. Ball Bearings on Electric Motors, No. 16-M 
F, Ball Bearings on Textile Machines, No. 14-M 
F. Ball Bearings on Hangers, No. 13-M 


K. 


K. 
K. 


>. 
S. 
S. 


These bulletins are sent on request. 


=I F" BALL BEARING CO. 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & COMPANY 


F. T. Walsh, Manager 
60 India Street, Boston, Mass. WORKS AT READVILLE, MASS. 
Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM [YCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 


Expander attached to Calendar showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 


This Expander and its improved features are fully 
protected by basic United States patents, under 
which the builders will maintain their patent rights 
against any who may violate such rights by build- 
ing, selling or using machines of this character. 


Scutchers, Sewing Machines, Open Bleaching Machines, Blanket Washers 
for Calico Printers, Guides, Etc. 
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Cotton Machinery by Specialists 








Notice Small Amount of Belting 
Required on This Card 


Potter & Johnston Machine Co. 


Southern Representative : Northern Representative : 
J. H. MAYES, Independence Bidg. WM. V. THRELFALL, Marshall Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Machinery by Specialists 


Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 
POTTER & JOHNSTON MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, RL 


Drawing and Roving Machinery 
WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
FALES & JENKS MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Spoolers, Winders and Reels 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Representatwe: Northern Representative: 
& &. MAYES, Independence Bldg. WM. V. THRELFALL, Marshall Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, Mass. 
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Starch 


HE particular case of your own mill needs 
careful study to determine what starch 1s best 


suited to your SIZING and FINISHING 


problems. 


We have reduced the manufacture of starches for textile 
work to a science by years of factory investigation and labor- 
atory research. We are ready to take up the special case of 
your mill and point out to you what starches are most adapt- 
able and reliable for your purposes. 


Six years of careful investigation of conditions in the 
cotton mills of the country has taught us the needs of the 
trade. 


Six years’ research in the best equipped Starch Labora- 
toty in America has put us in touch with starch chemistry. 


_ * Six years of manufacturing, with cotton mill problems 
in mind, has produced our special Brands of Textile 
Starches. 


We want to send our special starch expert to your mill. 
We want him to go into the matter of sizing with your boss 
of slashing—check up your sizing processes—find out 
whether you are now using the starches that will insure you 
the most efficient and economical results. 


This special starch expert service is absolutely free—send us a sample 
of the starches you are using. We will give you an exact analysis of them 
and send our practical man to study your needs. Write a letter now to our 


Mill Starch Department. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
NEW YORK 


Starch 
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One shipment of 57 Hess-Bright Ball Bearing Hangers—a single 
order to one of America’s largest manufacturing companics 


WHY DID WE GET THIS ORDER? 


Because investigation and tests had demonstrated that the 
following points (which make for efficiency and hence 
for ultimate economy) were and are characteristic of Hess- 


sright Ball Bearing Hangers. 


The adjusting screws are arranged at an angle, They are of hollow box construction, com- 
pressing against feet located on the yok paratively light, but extremely rigid. 
below the body of the bearing box, thus ‘The box has a spherically shaped body which 
overcoming any chance of distortion cf is held in a spherically machined yoke, 
the box, and hence of the bearing due to allowing a_ perfect universal swiveling 
excessive set-screw pressure. freedom. 

Oiling is required only once or twice a year. 
/ts use promotes cleanliness, since the form of 
enclosure prevents leakage of oil. 
If you want these economies for your mill consult our Engineer 
ing Department, withoutobligating yourself to buy 
Interesting Catalog sent free on request 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company 


Pioneers in the introduction of Annular Ball Bearings 


Front Street and Erie Avenue, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, 666 N. Broad St NEW YORK, 1974 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 1800 Michigan Ave 


== See next issue for advertisement of Hess-Bright Ball Bearings applied to textile machinery 
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A. W. BUHLMANN 


Textile Engineer 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 


Saechsische Webstuhlfabrik 


(Louis Schoenherr) 


CHEMNITZ 


THE CALL IS FOR 


Seamless Rugs 


The Schoenherr Loom 
for seamless 


Velvets 
Brussels 


and Wiltons 


is the product of 60 
years experience in 
loom construction. 


Built 4/4, 6/4, 8/4, 12/4 
Combined Carpet Shearing, brush- and 16/4 wide 


ing and steaming machines, 


20 feet wide CONSULT ME 
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Westinghouse Electric fextile Motors 


Can be Supplied for Operating any Type or Size of Textile Machinery 


HEY .are specially adapted for textile work —the motor 
with exactly the right electrical and mechanical character- 
istics has been designed for each machine. 
WESTINGHOUSE SERVICE aids you free of charge in selecting 
the proper motors to give you the greatest and most economical 
production of the highest quality. 
Many thousands of motors operating successfully in textile mills 
testify to the excellence of this drive. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Charlotte 


Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 165 Broadway North American Building 308 American Building 


a ari SSL So . Cee - 
" et aS en ee 
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Obl« — Style Lane Basket Frame 


eavy, strong cotton duck. Le — Sees Round spring steel. Upe rights fastene 
} lengtt ame pockets. Ha n urely i) Nop by He it i nis, guarantee: 
fastene tenewable hardwood oo Ma e as e S against b [ raha ° ¢ ight and exceed- 
a with iron shoes ig. 38 dragged | wat itt ingly stro 


sa and in 


Essentially 


Profit Makers 
Lane Others 


Smooth, flexible surfaces........... Nails, splinters, unyielding 
ELIMINATE WASTE MAKE WASTE 


Light Weight Heavy and Clumsy 
GREATER HELP EFFICIENCY UNNECESSARY FATIGUE 


Life measured by years _...... Their days are numbered 
LOW ULTIMATE COST ) ..... HIGH YEARLY EXPENSE 


Why not line up in the Lane Column? 


*“‘A Style for every use’’ 


Write for 
Catalog and Prices 


W.T. Lane & Bro. 


Manufacturers 


Lane Truck ay Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Round Taper 


Ma a as shown, or irith Sue Ae ge Materials and constuction same as van 
ed on Stati ynary fra nu os wiih thread 20. Made also with iron shoes (Fig. 3s) 
g as above, or on swiv el fi rame casters. if desired, 
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Hoffman Underwear Press --- Model F F F 


ra 


The press pictured above applies hot dry steam to the garment direct. Because of its 
unequalled capacity and the ease with which the operator can produce either a hard and flat 
or high and lofty finish this machine is now the most popular underwear press on the market. 
And that accounts for the fact that it is so extensively used by leading mills in America, 
Canada, Great Britain, France and Germany. It can be installed anywhere in your mill as 
an independent unit. Send for detailed information. 


IF YOU WANT PRESSES FOR KNITTING MILLS, WRITE TO 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


SYRACUSE - - - NEW YORK 
“INCREASE THE CAPACITY MAINTAIN THE QUALITY’ 


You can get the hosiery selling agents to boost your line if you use the hosiery press 
shown below—‘hey indorse the Hoffman method. The direct application of hot dry steam 
to the hosiery produces a superior finish that helps increase sales. This press has no power 
consuming mechanism. Only two connecting steam pipes are needed: one a feed pipe from 
the factory boiler to the machine—the other for exhaust. It is the most satisfactory equip- 
ment for pressing silk hosiery. This press also can be installed anywhere in your mill as an 
independent unit. Write for full details. 


Hoffman Model L Hosiery Press 
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PARTAN 


BELTING 
GUARANTEE 


“We guarantee that Joartan Lelting wil withstand exposure “ee 
to either hot or cold air water-stean-oil-gases-and heat 
generated by excessive pulley Lriction: 


That oning to its unusudl pliability will orip the pulley 
belter-runwith less lension and reduce the friction load: 


Val under proper mechanical condttions tt wil Lreansmit 
power with greater ecomomy han any ober material in use 
thereby reducing the cost of power tramsmission: 


hat (twill when used under the same conditions out. & 
wear any other helting material, saving lass of time and 
cost of replacement. : 


Nie: farther, guarantee Lhat tt ony Delt should prove de- 
fedtive hy reason of fault in material or workmanship, we 
will tarnish a new belt, or repair the defective part.” 


GRATON & KNIGHT #4 
M’F'G. CO. SDE 
WORCESTER MASS. 





An accurately 
machined steel 
pinion meshing 
with an accurately 
machined gear is 
tolerably quiet 
when new - that is, 
providing the shaft 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


And a generous 
supply of oil con- 
tinually poured 
onto the gears 
will decrease the 
noise. But after 
the gears are 
worn no amount of 


A New Process 
pinion meshing 
with it’s mate is 
always quiet re- 
gardiess of age 
and wear of either 
gear. Nooil. No 


noise. Notrouble. A 
alignment is perfect. oil will quiet them. comfort to your men. 

Ordinary engineering experience must 
tell you that machine parts last longer 
where vibration is minimized—that metal- 
to-rawhide tooth contacts offer real protec- 
tion from gear breakage under sudden load 
imposition. 

Considering also that rawhide pinions, as 
made by us, are as durable as metal and 
that the relief you get from distracting noises 
really costs nothing, the wisdom of using 
New Process Pinions is readily apparent. 

Let us submit evidence of what New 
Process Pinions are doing under conditions 
similiar to your own. Ask for book— 
‘Noiseless Gear Driving.”’ 


NEW PROCESS IS TO ALL OTHER RAWHIDE AS STEEL 1S TO IRON 


“ec” NEW PROCESS “7 
GEAR CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Canadian Agents; Robert Gardner & Son, Ltd., Montreal 
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Special Invitation 


to Every Manufacturer, Sales 
Manager, Advertising Man, Trade Paper 
Editor and Publisher in the Country 


EGARDLESS of what your interest in trade journals may be, you 

are,in one way or another, a partner in the development of busi- 
ness building and business expansion through the medium of the 
Business Press. Any advance in trade journalism is of more than 
pocket-book interest to you. That your individual influence may be 
recorded—that you may add the light of your experience to that of 
the notable technical, class and trade journal editors and publishers 
in the ecountry—you should cross three red-letter days on your desk 
pad and attend the 


9th Annual Convention of The 
% e , . . 
Federation of Trade Press Associations at the 
¥ ? ™ ~ > 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24, 25, 26 
Bring with you anything you have to offerin the way of suggestions 
bearing on editorial, circulation, or advertising policies. Or,if you 
do nothing more, come and listen to those who are making the trade 
press movement so tremendous a factor in modern business efficiency. 


One new idea gleaned from this fraternity, banded together for your 
interests, will make your presence at this convention pay you dividends. 


Business Building Through 
the Business Press 
For Further Information Address 


E. R. SHAW, Chairman Committee on Arrangements 


537 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
F. D. PORTER, Pres JOHN CLYDE OSWALD, Vice-Pres E. E. HAIGHT, Sec’y-Treas 
Chicago New York Chicago 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


Monforts’ Special Shear for Napped Cloth Cross-Spool Dyeing Machine 


Automatic Electrical Feeder Rotary Press Klug Dry Decating 
for Tentering, Drying Ma- Machine 
chines, Calenders, tc. 


New Monforts’ Emery Cloth Grinding Machine, Paul Klug Dry and Wet 
Decating, Rotary Presses, Fulling Machines, Tentering and Drying Ma- 
chines with Automatic Electric Feeder, Cross Spool and Beam Dyeing. 
The new process Niederlahnstein Automatic Hank Mercerizing, Card 
and Napper Clothing, etc. 


L. H. A. SCHWARTZ & CO. 


40 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dealers in China, India, Egyptian and American Cottons 
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SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


“BUILDERS OF THE BEST” 


Labor Saving Machinery for Dyeing, Singeing and Finishing 
HOSIERY 


IN SULPHUR, 


ANILINE, DEVELOPED BLACKS AND COLORS 


POWER SCREW PRESSES and MERCERIZING MACHINES 


ey) ek yet aS 


SAVE LABOR and DYE STUFF and do BETTER WORK 


in your dye house by using 


Smith, Drum & Co. Machines 


Full particulars on application 


HOT = COLD | 
FINISH 
wWiTH OR WITHOUT 


PLATES 


Coral and 
Cumberland Streets, 
Philadelphia, 

Pa, 


Southern Agent 
H. G. MAYER 
Realty Bidg., 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


LAWSON’S 


LEEDS, England 


BRANCH OF 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe 
Barbour, Ltd. 


Hope Foundry, 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute 


Special Machinery 
For the Manufacture of 


Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 


Good’s Combined Hackling 
and Spreading Machines, 

Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 
Frames for Manila. 

Improved Laying Machines. 


Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


T wisters. 


Brownell’sPatent T wistingand 
Laying Machines for Twine, 


NV. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 


Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks 
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Properly Cooled Drinking Water 


-_) é 
is as important as good ie 
light and fresh air : + Soe } 
, it f 
PACTORY statistics prove that water cooled with r 9 
ice isa menace to health. Ice frequently contam- 
inates. In many cases extreme coldness of ice water 
causes serious illness, and very frequently causes 
discomfort that lowers the efficiency of operatives 


without compelling them to leave their work. 


And you are the loser. Throw out the un- 


sanitary, vitality-lowering, wasteful water cooler and insté ll the 


Ji Drinking Water System 


Using A-S ee Machine 


This system insures an abundance of pure water, maintained automatically 
suited to health—neither too warm nor too cold. 


rhe turn of a switch starts and stops it. 
to renew, explosion impossible. 


at the temperature best 
Operated by electricity or any other power available 
No attendant necessary. 


No ammonia, no repairs, no chemicals 


The porcelain bubbler fountain used in connection with this system 
affords an economical, sanitary means of distributing the water. 


Write our nearest branch for Catalogue 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO 


+ 
Manufacturers of Asbestos Roofings; Pipe Coverings; Packings: Mastic Flooring : Conduit 
Stack Lining; Fireproof Paint; Fire Extinguishers; Fuses; 
Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville’ 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans 


Etc. 

New York San Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 
Philadelphia St. Louis 


Pittsburgh Syracuse 


BIRCH BROTHERS 


ALBERT BIRCH, TEXTILE MECHANICIAN 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


“Coronation” 


Pat Piece-End 


Sewing, Machine | 


Sent on trial most 


anywhere 


Sewsany fabric, thick 
or thin, wet or dry, 
without change 


Fine Stitch or 
Coarse Stitch 


Send for Circular 


\lso Makers of 


Starch Mangle.—This is the two-roll machine 
aud rubber rolis. Mangles built with roller 
number desired. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 
machit e, with brass Scutchers, Openers, Folders, Crabbing and 
indicia. Soaping Machinery 
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126 Years’ Experience 


Yours When You Buy Belting, Hose or Packing 


When considering the purchase of belting, hose, Every Goodyear product 1s made to set a new 
packing or valves, bear in mind the experience back standard of service and efficiency based on scien 
of every Goodyear product. tific knowledge of actual working conditions. Each is 

In the mechanical goods sales department of this built for the specific purpose—to prove its value and 
company are 21 experts whose combined experience economy through service. 
in this one field exceeds 126 years 


The chief of this body of experts has had 27 years’ 
successful experience in this one special line of en Ask These Men 
deavor. 

These men direct the work of other high-grade men ' we 
which means that every Goodyeur product, from the _It costs nothing to consult these men, No obiiga-. 
smallest Goodyear Valve to the master Transmission tion is involved in asking questions. These men 
Belt, represents the very best for the purpose. will connsel you not only when you’re “in doubt 

. -but even when you're “pretty sure’. Their know! 


. edge and service rise above the commonplace, 
What it Means 


2 Ask these men about your belting, hose, packing, 
This means that 126 years of eficiency experience is valves, They will tell you just what Goodyear product 
yours when you buy Goodyear you need—and why. You would look 


equipment for your plant. - askance at any equipment thut 
NST came to youfree. Then why PA) for 


— 
It means that you are assured of Ee unknown quality, 
super. service. No Goodyear pro OOD -~ YEAR 
duct is made to “meet a price.” ee ‘ The best is always the most eco 
None ismade to‘‘conform to a stan — nomicn!, And in Goodyear equip 


dard.” Plant Equipment ment you get super-service 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company ™*fhsnics!Goods Akron, Ohio 


Department 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 1704 


LUNKENHEIMER 
Non-Return Safety Boiler Stop Valve 


Prevents steam from other boilers of a battery discharging into 
one that is disabled. A sudden decrease in pressure in any 
boiler will cause a Lunkenheimer Non-return Safety Boiler 
Stop Valve attached to that boiler to immediately close, and 
will not open until the pressure equalizes that of the other 
boilers in the battery. Among other products manufactured 
by The Lunkenheimer Company may be mentioned Globe, 
Angle, Cross, Check, Lever, Gate, Pop Safety, Relief, 
Throttle, Blow-off, Screw Down Check Valves, etc. 
‘*Puddled” Semi-steel and Cast-steel Valves of all types; 
Water Columns, Gaugesand other Boiler Mountings ; Whistles 
and Ground Key Work of all descriptions; Injectors and 
Ejectors ; Lubricators and Lubricating Devices; Oil Pumps, Oil and Grease Cups, Gaso- 
line Engine Appliances, etc. Your local dealer can furnish them; if not, write us. 


A complete description, with illustrations of the Non-return Safety Boiler Stop Valve, together with the 
entire line, can be had by referring to Lunkenheimer Catalogue No. 50. Write for a copy. 


tHE LUNKENHEIMER ¢e: 


“QUALITY” 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World 


New York Chicago CINCINNATI,. OHIO Boston London 10-54b 
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When You Want Transmission 
Rope In a Hurry 


| When a breakdown occurs on one of your 
rope drives, it ties up your plant. You are 
losing money. Then— 


Wire For 


AMZRICAN 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 


Any size—any length. We will ship it to you the same day 
from the nearest point. Think of the time—and time means 
money—you will save in getting started up again. 


And remember,—when you put AMERICAN TRANS- 
MISSION ROPE on your drives you are taking out the 


very best insurance against future breakdowns. There 's 
another economy argument. 


The rope is laid with a special lubricant that eliminates internal 
friction. Nothing but the purest, longest and strongest Manila 
hemp is used; careful inspection and testing ensure uniform 

grade and guarantee the maximum of service. 


The sterling wearing qualities of AMERICAN TRANS- 
MISSION ROPE have been proved time and again on 


thousands of power units throughout the country. 
VA t+, ; , ‘ h : 


Upon request on your business letterhead we will be glad to 
send you our “Blue Book of Rope Transmission.” It con- 
tains much practical information and many helpful suggestions 


for transmission rope users. 17 


American as St. Louis 
Manufacturing Co. (i = Cordage Mills 
Dept. T \e 7 Dept. T 
Brooklyn, New York City N St. Louis, Missouri 





See 


tar COC 


€or er rteee TeerED 


Biseouset Sma y 
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Your Problems Are Being 
Met By KisselKar Trucks 


KisselKar Trucks are not only good trucks ina general mechanical sense, but are the right 
trucks for YOU—IN YOUR BUSINESS. This can be proven by asking us who zz your 
| Jive are owners, and following the information by asking these owners. They will tell you 
that they not only received a well built, serviceable vehicle, but one which particularly 


| suited their individual re quiret ments, 


KISSELKAR | RUCKS 


It is the Kissel policy to sell only trucks that will pay —trucks adaptable in size to the needs 
of the buyer. We study your hat ilage problems and give you just the truck y 1u should have 





| to keep vour trucking on an economical as well as a highly efficient basis—hence the range 
of sizes. ei ta SIZeS: 1500 Ibs... ce 1%, 
242, 2% and 6 tons. Bodies to order. 
The KisselKar Truck portfolio with 350 illustra 
tions is indispensable to youif youare considering 
the truck question. Write for it. 
Kissel Motor Car Co. 
528 Kissel Avenue - - Hartford, Wis. 
Ne York, ¢ I adelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
M sukee St. I san Franciseo, Los Angeles, 
Dalla wWeol ng Canadi and An ican | 





| KiSSELKAR TRUCK IN TEXTILE TRADE 


You Don’t Buy Goulds Pumps For This Year 
Alone—But for the Next—and the next—and the next 


Goulds Pumps are bought for the lasting service which they give 
and not because of low price. The first cost may be a little more 
than other makes but when operating costs, uninterrupted service 
and saving in repairs are considered Goulds Pumps prove them- 
selves the best investment. 

Goulds Fumps are now installed in practically every industry 
where pumps are used. In many of these places they have been 
operating for years with little or no repairs. 

If this is the kind of service you want your pumps to give get ready 
for your next installation by asking for Goulds specifications and 
prices now 


\ post card will bring you our book ‘‘How and Where Pumping 
Costs Can Be Reduced’’ and complete information on all our 
Textile Mill Pumps. 


THe GOULDS reco. 
LARGEST MFR.OF [PLY |] PS ror every sERvICE 


62 W. FALL STREET - SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Long-Lived 
Smooth Running Centrifugals 


These side-engine, cone-driven S, & U. Centrifugal 
Extractors have been in constant use for a number 
of years in the Philadelphia Plant of a large silk 
Dyeing Co. and are today giving the same satis- 
factory, efficient service as when first installed 
This company has four S. & U. Extractors in 
service and has recently ordered a fifth. 

Hard, constant use has little effect on 


Schaum & Uhlinger 
Centrifugal Extractors 


They are constructed from the best of material by 
engineers of ripe experience, thoroughly familiar 
with every phase of centrifugal force, 

In every type of S. & U. Centrifugal, belt, steam 
or electric driven, will be found simplicity of de 
sign, expert workmanship and rigid fool-proof 
construction. 

Lubrication has been provided for in a way to 
require the minimum of attention, Bearings ar 
step boxes are of improved, dependable desig: 
The S. & U, self-balancing feature takes care ot 
all vibration and makes necessary the minimum 
foundation. 

An attractive new catalogue is just from the 
press, Write for it, now, 


Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 


204 Glenwood Avenue on 
y c} 











Philadelphia aS aie, Me 






















Do’ Sells” Bearings 


Save Power? 


TAPATCO 


oat rnreny one. 


MAY &S. loka 


The Ro: 
Plisesipuss Foundry @ Weenine co. ‘ 


led'with the bearings 


Length 6f 1: fe ws, 
you Foaling wnat era’ 


but eoule 
49 YOUT experience-wi vn 
pect of these witness 
the bavei ted bearing 


Tor years about Fepstre and witn ¢ 
ho 
RE Out once exch yo ee We Fepaire necesesry ie 


yeu cen give 


there are tne forustion trat 


ore of a 
Weed Of the te ee, we 


or type 
Tranking you for NFly reply, we ere 


Respectfurly youre, 


Supt. 6.3. ay. 


A Drop From 10% 
to 4% Horsepower 


Fifty-seven and one-eighth per cent less 
power needed to do the work a week after 
“Sells” Roller Bearings were applied! 
This—the experience of the American Pad 
& Textile Co. is only one of hundreds of 
instances where ‘‘Sells’”’ Bearings are cut 
ting the costof manufacture. And, as we 
will show in another letter, this saving 
improves from year to year without a 
single cent of repair cost 

Let us analyze your proposition now—no 
Obligation, and an opportunity for big 
savings. Don’t fail to write for the facts 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
56 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STOP SHORTAGE CLAIMS 


by stamping each yard of your cloth with clean, conspicu- 
ous consecutive numbers exactly thirty-six inches apart 


You Have toMeasureAnyway Combine Yardnumbering With It 
— NO REDUCTION IN OUTPUT 


and the extra care and ex- 
pensearetrivial /twill save 
your money, temper and busi- 
ness 


The number on end always 
gives length of piece so it 
saves remeasuring 


Pleases Everybody 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Springfield - Vermont 


4 W C MEASURER WITH YARDNUMBERING 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


C. C. Bell, V. P., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


MANU FACTU RERS—— 


Laminar Fibre Roving Cans 
All sizes, standard and special. Electrically Welded Tinned 
Steel or Fibre Rims. Steel or Wood Bottoms. Fibre or 
Steel Kicking Bands. 


Strongest and Smoothest Can on the Market. In Use for 25 Years 


Lubricate Your LOOMS With 


K-OO Special Grade used on CAMS is far superior to grease as it resists the shearing of opposed 
surfaces more effectively. It will not drain off like ordinary oil. 
A-OQOOO Grade for bearings may be applied by means of a squirt can like machine oil, but unlike the 
latter will not drip and spatter. The danger of stained goods and messy, oily machine parts, floors, etc., 
is thus eliminated, while power losses decrease materially. 

Write for free sample and test these claims yourself 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 165 Broadway, New York City 
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THE RAYER & LINCOLN HAVE YOU ? 


Rotary Sewing 
Trimming and Marking Machine Hundreds of the most successful Textile 


Mills of the country have installed 


» Variable Speed 
Transmission 


sf for driving dryers, tenter- 
ing machines, singers, wash- 

0 ing machines, mangles, 
soapers, printing machines, 


etc., during the past fifteen 
years and know from experience that it does save 
them time, labor, trouble and money ; 


That they can produce on the same machines more 
goods and do it at a lower cost ; 
That it enables them to put better quality into 
their goods. 
There’s a speed for every need—and a turn of a hand 
HOW IT SAVES. wheel gets just the speed you want without stopping 
It makes a fine seam at the rate of 2000 stitches 
® minute. Catalog T-16 tells all about it—write to-day 
It trims the margin of the cloth outside the seam ¢ = 3 tells all abou e lay. 
evenly and nicely, so that the whole picce can be 
sheared from one end to the other, The margin 70e °£ ° : 
Soeur caves | Reeves Pulley Co., - Columbus, Ind. 
Itleaves no marks on “backs” or “back grays.” 
It marks the cloth automatically, 
Send for catalog of our sewing machines. EASTERN AGENTS 


or the least trouble. 


Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Sts. 


. . Lewis E.'Tracy Co.. ‘ o.« « « Boston 
Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. Patterson, Gottfried & Huuter, New York City 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., . Philadelphia 


How ARE Your ConpITIONS? 
Dye House Ventilation is a difficult problem. 
We have solved it for many others. May 


we not help you? 


Good Conditions Attract Good Workmen 


Your profits depend on skilled labor. None 
but the poor kind will work under unhealthy 
conditions. Write us before cold weather sets in. 


DAVIDSON FAN MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO. 
Probably the most widely 400 Howarp Sr. WATERTOWN, Mass. 


ised fan in the world 
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Paragon Apron Oil Union Apron Oil 


The condition of Aprons or Rub Rolls 


is a matter of the greatest importance 


PARAGON AND UNION APRON OILS keep the aprons 
or rub rolls soft and pliable. They not only tend to increase 
production but make a smooth roving. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


80 South Street, New York 
Works ° - Claremont, Jersey City, N. J. 


BOSTON FALL RIVER PHILADELPHIA 


Are You Going 
to Build? 


Do you contemplate a new plant, an 
extension or an alteration ? 


RODNEY HUNT 


MACHINE COMPAN Y 


Engineering of 


Shops and Factories 


By 


Henry Grattan Tyrrell, 
C.E. 

, Org, fully illus., 

net, postpaid 

Covers every detail of 

the construction and 
equipment of plants. 

It gives full, practical 

details on location, ar- 


rangement of depart- 
ments and machines, 


LATEST DESIGN OF fave” oa, Se 
PUSHER 
FULLING MILL 


OAK AND HARDPINE FRAME AND 
PLANKING : SPECIAL DOUBLE ACT- 
ING SHOCK ABSORBER : ECCEN- 
TRIC DRIVE. 


Mr. Tyrrell covers 
every modern tend. 
ency and feature in 
factory building. He 
has observed widely. 
Several chapters were 
written by specialists, 


It is a valuable work 
forthe superintendent, 
manager and owner 
of every factory, shop 


<HUNT> = oc 
FOR SALE BY 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS ORANGE, MASS. 


BOSTON OFFICE ~. 70 KILBY STREET 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 
Textile Publishers and Booksellers 


144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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It Is Wrong To Ignore 
Bad Working Conditions 


When the air in a work-room is impure, stuffy, 
hot, dusty or steamy your employees lose their 
health and your stock-holders their profits. 
To make a gain for both 
This is the 


You should use a Berry Wheel—because ==—> BERRY WHEEL OR FAN 
WITH NO BACK DRAUGHT 


; ' the most effective agent on 
For Drying and Ventilating Facts, Write To the market for drying and 


A. HUN BERRY, 29-33 West First St., Boston for eliminating steam and 
other impurities from the air, 


Give Your Engineer Time for Useful Work 


Your engineer can be employed on more profitable 
work than packing leaky expansion joints if you have 


BADGER 


Expansion Joints 


He'll never have to pack them. They never leak — 
they can’t because made of one piece of copper. He'll 
never worry over the strains due to temperature changes 
in the steam line. He can look after your bigger inter- 
ests — turbines, engines, generators, etc. It counts 
there. For full information write to 


E. B. Badger @ Sons Co. 323.fit thot: 


The Adjustable—High Speed 
PERKINS FAN 


Is durable and noiseless. All around efficiency has been accomplished 
by years of experience. A fan for every need. 
ADJUSTABLE—the blade arms ‘may be set at any angle desired 
blowing in or out. 
DURABLE-—steel frames, steel drums, steel arms and steel shafts. 
HIGH SPEED—our self-oiling journal box reduces the friction. 
We build our fans in many styles for a great variety of requirements. 
We install complete transmission systems for fans in any position. 


Our complete Catalog 85B mailed free on request 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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FRANK B. COMINS 
T H E Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


American Moistening Company 
120 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom- 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY AND ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS inthe world. The last twenty 
years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its 


AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T’’ on Humidification. 
will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


WILLIAM FIRTH 
Pres. 


Legal proceedings 
JOHN HILL, southern Representative, 510 Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Incorpp 


Main Office and Works 
1600 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Latest and most approved methods of 


Power TRANSMISSION 


by 
Be.ts, Ropes or GEARS 


Write for full information 


THE BROWN SPIN- WRIGHT 


=e » Commercial 
Frame 


“As Operated Successfully in 
a Large Mill 


For Particulars Address 
The Brown Spin-Wright 


Cotton Co. 
32 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


Power ad 
Transmission Every 
Machinery Department 


“Weston” For Dye House 
Hydro Finishing 
Extractors Department 


“FOX” 
Brass Finishers 
Lathes For 


Machine 


“Roper” Shop 
Centrifugal 
Oil Separators 


The American Tool & Maching Co, 
Incorporated 1864 BOSTON 


If You are Interested in 


Machines for 
DyemngoBleaching Yarns 


Cotton 
Wool 
Worsted 
Silk 
Artificial Silk 
Ramie 
Write us to send you an estimate 
of cost of installing an equipment 


as well as the economies in labor 
and steam that can be made. 


JohnH. Giles Dyeing Machine Co, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


Salem, Mass. 


Elevators Especially Adapted for Textile Mills 


Protect Yourself Against Liability Laws 


We make a specialty of attaching to Elevators, already in use, Automatic 
Folding Hatch Doors, Semi and Full Automatic Gates, Automatic Locking and 
Stopping Devices, Automatic Car Safety Attachments, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Estimate 
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Thickness Gauge 


For Textile Manufacturers 


which will determine the thickness 
of textile materials within .001 inch 


Operated by a 

standard pres- 

sure on a stan- 

dard area Insures 
accurate 
and 
uniform 

» thickness 


Spring Microm- 
eters of this 
type are espec- 
ially adapted for ’ - 
accurately meas- Reliable 
uring the thick- . and 
ness of yielding easily 
soft materials read 
like cloth and 


other textiles 


SEND FOR PRICES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


Randall & Stickney 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


MURPHY 


Automatic 
Smokeless 


FURNACES 
Textile Mills 


that aie equipped with Murphy Fur- 
naces are operating at lower cost than 
others, because although getting more 
power they are 


Burning Cheaper Fuel 


and saving in many ways. 


Murphy Furnaces are adaptable to 
any kind and any size of boiler—are 
automatic in all their functions— 
handle efficiently heavy overloads 
with minimum attention— 
are practically smokeless. 


The Marphy Catalog has started many 
a power plant toward big savings 


Get Your Copy Today 


Murphy Iron Works 


Detroit, Mich. 
New York Chicago Buffalo 


RELIANCE 


CLOTH HANGING MACHINE 


For shrinking woolen, worsted and cotton goods ; drying 
oilcloth, or waterproof cloth, and curing 


rubberized cloth. 


Can be attached to any machine or 


operated separately 


In use by the United States Quartermaster department 


for shrinking uniform cloth. 


Write for catalogue and prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


Frankford. Phila. 
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The Powell “Mac” 
Patent Compression Grease Cup 


Fig, 864 M Sectional 


Our “Mac”? Automatic Grease Cup is of cast brass highly 
finished, Itis the best grease cup of ils type now on the 
market, construction is similarto our Renown, having a 
leather packed plunger, a simple feed adjustment, and au 
tomatic lock arrangement, which precludes any possibility 
ol feed being cut off by the jarring of machinery. 


DIRECTIONS 
To fill cup, screw plunger to the top, by turning jamb 
*“N” to the right, unscrew bonnet from base and refill 
with grease, ‘The base remaining in its position, 


THE AWM PowELL Co. 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
CINCINNATI,O. 


THE PALMER 


Adjustable 


Cheapest to Buy 
Cheapest to Install 
Easiest to Adjust 


Absolute and Rigid Adjustment 


Mail Guide Block for Free Sample 
Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


When the old thermometer goes up production 
lets down. Between the heat of your plantand 
the heat of the sun your men get the worst of a 
mighty hot deal. Give them the “STRAIGHT- 
PUSH” chance to keep up their efficiency. They 
need the cool air to do their work as much as 
you need the cold cash from their work. 


You can learn all about successful ventilation 
from our catalog. Ask us to send it. 


TheG. DROUVE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


TextTice Mice 


EFFIicIeENcy /S 
ADVANCED BY THE 
RIGHT KIND OF 

BELT DRESSING 


® 


STEPHENSON 
BAR BELT 
DRESSING 
SAVES 
—FUEL 


—-POWER 
“-BELTs 
® 


HERE’S 
YouR 
CHANCE 
TO PRove 
THIS 


WITHOUT 
CosT 
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Tolhurst Self Balancing Extractors 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


Sizes 12" to 72” 


Dye Tubs and Tanks 


Reel Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines 
Washing Machines 


Open Top Extractor 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


Over Driven Extractor FRED H. WHITE, Southern Re ae wee Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
JOHN S. GAGE, Western Representative, 1311 Hartford Bldg. , Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I 


“DOBBIES” , 4g. 2 7p) “JACQUARDS” 


© to 32 Hernees 208 to 2608 Hooks 


ALL TYPES 


nH rl OTA 


BUILDING 


SINGLE LIFT JACQUARD with 
INDEPENDENT CYLINDER MOTION 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Allegheney Avenue and C Street, Philadelphia 
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THE 


‘‘No-Waste”’ 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 


It does not have the 
riveted seam that 
strains and breaks 

the sliver 


NO SEAMS OR RIVETS 
ABSOLUTELY SMOOTH 


Also 


Fibre and Steel Clad Cars 
Doffing Trucks 


and 
Mill Boxes All Kinds 


Sheet Fibre Tubes 
Rods 


Special Shapes 


Standard Fibre Co. 


25 Miller Street, Somerville, Mass. 


LOWELL TERTLESCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all 


processes of textile manufacture including 
all commercial fibres. Complete three 
year diploma courses in Cotton Manu- 
facturing, Wool Manufacturing, Textile 
Designing, Chemistry and Dyeing, Textile 
Engineering, 

Degrees of B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) and B. T. D. (Bachelor of 
Textile Dyeing) offered for completion of 
prescribed four year courses. 

Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


School opens Sept. 28, 1914 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


IMITATIONS OF 


GANDY Cotton Duck BELTING 


are constantly appearing upon the market and many of 
them very naturally get into the hands of users who be 
lieve they are getting The Gandy Belt. The experience 
ofthese purchasers is typified by the letter of one of them 
from Williamsport, Pa., who writes: 


“T have used the Gandy Belt as a conveyor for years, 
with good results. To my sorrow and expense, l was 
once induced to purchase one of the ‘just as good 
but cheaper’ belts, with the result that the imitation 
lasted 108 days as against 487 days of service for the 
genuine Gandy.” 

There is but one Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck Belt, man 
ufactured by the Gandy Belting Co. of Baltimore, and used 
with universal satisfaction for 
driving, elevating and convey 
ing forover 3 years. To protect 
our customers we have adopted 
three distinguishing marks, 
1. The Red Belt with one edge 
fainted green 
dhe Brand —‘*Tue GAN! 
met.” 
The trade mark (shown in 
the picture al left), 
These three marks mean durability, 
permanent satisfaction, belt econo- 
my. Look for them; be sure you 
find them. Get ‘‘The GANDY Belt.”’ 


\ : 

\ The Gandy Belting Co. 

5 747 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
New York Office, 36 Warren St. 


New Bedford 
Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., 
a rapidly growing city and already the largest 
producer of fine cotton goods in this country. 


Instruction given in the theory and art of 
cotton manufacture in all its branches. 


The school has one hundred ten machines for 
instruction purposes in carding, spinning and 
weaving departments; seventy in knitting de- 
partment, the most complete department of 
the kind in equipment and scope of instruction 
in this country; twenty-seven machines in 
machine shop; thoroughly equipped depart- 
ments in chemistry and dyeing, in designing, 
and mechanics. 


Every instructor a man of broad 
experience and training. 


Fourteenth year. Many graduates filling posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. Catalogue 
sent free on application. Address, 


William E. Hatch, Pres., New Bedford, Mass. 
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You can reduce your overhead expense 


METAL aaa 


Bobbins — STAMPED STEEL 


Reels— Beams 

Spools Bobbins 

Beam | y Write for Catalogue 
No. 102 


Heads 


Also known as 
Portable Elevator 
Tiering Machine | 

Case Stacker 

etc. 


For Raising and 
Lowering 


Heavy, bally or fragile 
article egg one on top 
of anothe 


P : All Styles, Sizes 
ected ; and Capacities 
Transmission 

Machinery A Time, Labor and Space Saver 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY Write for our Bulletin W-28, ‘The Revolvator.” 
Successors to Geo. V. Cresson Co. 
Engineers—Founders—Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
349 Garfield Avenue - - Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY 


304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 


RIBBED RING 


ec ca LL SS. 
THE BEST THAT-EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE , THAT MONEY CAN BUY 


Robert A. Keasbey Co. 


Heat and Cold 
Insulating Materials 
Headquarters for 
85% Magnesia and 
Asbestos Pipe Coverings 
Asbestos Products 
Etc. 


Estimates Furnished 
and Contracts Executed 


100 NORTH [MOORE STREET 


The 
Kemp 
System 


of applying 


Gas For Fuel Purposes 


Automatically controlled at minimum cost 
of supply and operation. Nowaste. ! Jo 
delay. Always ready and sure. 
Singes closer, faster and more uniformly 
with 25 to 50% less consumption of gas. 
Ask us for further information about 
the use of the Kemp Gas System 


Write for our catalog 
It contains full description and drawings 


C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
415 Oliver Street Baltimore, Md. 


Established 187° 


1. 
Providence, R. 
Builders of improves 


Cloth Tentering and Drying 


for WOOLENS, WO Ventilating Fane 
Built Upright or Oe osm 


with Low Dows Send tor Catalorwe 


& Son 
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Permanent Colors 
Create Permanent Trade 


The insistent demand of the consumer for 
Fast Colors makes it imperative that the 
Retailer, the Jobber, the Cutter-up and Tex- 
tile Manufacturers recognize the question, 
Fastness of Colors, as a most important one 


I di The introduction of synthetic Indigo by the Badische 
n go Anilin-& Soda-Fabrik in 1897 greatly lowered its cost, 
simplified its application and placed it on a scientific basis. |The immediate 
practical result has been that Indigo is used on an ever increasing scale in 
the production of overall goods (denims) for working garments worn by 
artisans of all classes everywhere, as well as for navy blues with white 
designs, in percales, and similar fabrics which are so largely used the 
world over for women’s house and working dresses. Nothing has yet been 
found which is as well suited as Indigo for these and many other purposes, 
since it combines minimum cost, brilliancy of color and satisfactory fast- 
ness. In fact, the word ‘‘Indigo” to the consuming public is a guaran- 
tee of a durable and satisfactory color. 


I ad th Unfortunately, however, Indigo produces 
nh an renes only a Blue, while the trade requires 
every shade in fast and brilliant colors. To Dr. Rene Bohn, Director ot 
the Badische Antlin-& Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, should be 
given credit for the discovery of the series of dyestuffs derived from An- 
thracene, known as Indanthrene Dyes, which produce fast colors in every 
desired shade and tone. The introduction of these dyes in the cotton in- 
dustry has created a new standard for fastness and brilliancy, in which 
combined respects they excel any colors heretofore known. Indanthrenes 
are actually permanent while the fibre lasts, meeting therefore every trade 
requirement, a fact so well demonstrated that today the word ‘‘Indanthrene” 
(pronounced In-dan-threne) is synonymous with ‘‘Fast Colors.” There 
is probably no factor of greater importance in the manufacture of cotton 
goods than the fastness of the colors, in that it constitutes a most attrac- 
tive selling argument, increases their popularity, and broadens the market 
for them. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Fl ind Jute mills of the United States and Canada, to 
gether with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 
7,cc0in all, Fullinformation is given about each mill in almost every instance, viz,, the name of the company or firm, 
names of officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i, e., the number of sets 


} 


of cards (orcombs), the number of spindles, number of looms; ether the mill uses steam or water power, whether 


there is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if the mill sells direct. All this and much other informa: 
tion contained in this book is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible. 

Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.: the New England States and Canada; 
Middle States; Southern and Western States. The price of these is $1.00 per section. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. 


It contains full reports wovery knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, whether latch or 
spring needle; number of sewing machines; w het her the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, commission mer- 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit 
goods department, List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Special 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there are knitting mills. It 1s indexed so 


any town or mill may be quickly found, 

THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. The Dry Goods Section of the American Directory of the Knitting Trade is also 
bound separately. Itis pocket size, has flexible covers, and contains classified lists of manufacturers, manufacturers’ 
selling agents iobbers, department stores, large Retailers, and New York Buyers. Price $1.00. 
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Danamar Gum 


The choice of Bradford Job Dress- 
ers for the sizing of Worsted and 
Botany Yarns, 


Gum. Tragasol 


One-fifth of the world’s powerlooms 
running with warps sized by the 
help of Gum Tragasol. 


The correct and permanent tint for 
Scrims and Balbriggan Underwear, 


for bleached and unbleached stock. 


Bleaching Assistant 


A mild yet efficient detergent. Im- 
parts a soft feel and represents a 
considerable saving in shrinkage as 
compared with more powerful alkalis 


Se TI eT TS a es a eS EEE EEE EEE 


JOHN P. MARSTON 
247 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Maco Egyptian Tint 
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Q 
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Weaving Mill—A Loom Brake 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
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The Knit Goods Situation—Sweater Coat Sizes—A Men's Jersey 
Hunting Coat—A Embroidery Knitting Machine—A Systematic 
Inventory for a Knitting Mill—A Bathing Cap—An Improved Kuit- 
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We solicit correspondence on textile subjects. Articles accepted will be paid for. 
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invited to make free use of ovr Questions and Answers Department; correspondence is 
strictly confidential. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 
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PICKING MACHINERY 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES (‘WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS) 
SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE ROVING AND JACK FRAMES 

NEW PATTERN SPINNING FRAMES 


IMPROVED TWISTERS 
CONE WINDERS, WARPERS AND SLASHERS 


WITH BAND OR TAPE DRIVE 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 


68S FRANKLIN ST. 814 EMPIRE BLDG. 
C. E. RILEY, Prest. E. CHAPPELL, So. REP. 
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Monthly Comment. 


The War Calamity ire certainly better off 


ssue goes to press the world is directly in\ Ived and mucl 
with the greatest crisis in mod world-wide calamity we 
probably more immediately con ing nan tul that we 
ning the welfare and prosperity of civil trom it than the 
nations than anything in history. eee aaa. 

possibility of a great European war MI of our bountiful crops 
always been present, but as a con ered and that oe eee 
too remote for serious considera millions of Europe whos: 


called from the harvest 


its effects. Now it is a reality and 

c a atite. Gotta. ” feet nae teeta cio. 

me can tell what it may bring, bs attle heids, factOry MauUstric 
yond certain demoralization of international rope may be crippled and it would ma 


business and economic relations. The stock rT export f textile fabric ie United 


exchanges all over the world have closed to ° tates would be checked, giving us 
- ‘ . markets aga} and the yssibilit 
prevent widespread ruin. Commodity prices  ™ irkets again and the possibilit 
7 . ar : . ‘alle | Oo su ] o the best of 

have fluctuated widely. Business men hes1 called upon to supply, to the be 
doubt and from. necessity The _ ity, the foreign markets which are tem 


rily cut off from their usual foreign 


] 


in laboring population, composed so 
: ° Snould a general 


- . . - . . - > Site if 
foreigners, is in a state of excite- : aa ln 
possible that it could be of long 


ind unsettlement with the probability 
return to fight the battles of their 
lands. Should they be ordered home 


The financial burden is too great for the 
world to bear and the conditions of modern 
; : warfare may prove too terrible for ‘n the 
the means tor getting across the ocean es . ore - errible ae vee the 
' . rulers of Eur to face with composur 
are available, it would leave American man uler _ face witt nposure., 
ufacturing industries crippled for lack of help The damage alr addy done by the threa rt 
| our great crops in danger from lack of Wat cannot easily be made good or the 
is to gather them. sions excited by the patri tic appeal 
1S impossible to foretell what the far onal pride and martial spirit easu\ 
reaching consequences may be on this side allayed even if peace was soon restored. 


of the water without attempting to forecast Meantime our own domestic conditions are 
the bewildering possibilities in Europe. But ereatly disturbed in the face of thi 


he world 


1 


with our own grave problems at home, we trophe which threatens t 
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Science and the Conditioning of Textiles 


“Scientific Ameri- 


nt +} 


In a recent issue of the 
can,’ Dr. E. E. Pickrell, government chemist 
in the appraiser’s office at New York, con- 
ributes an article on “Science and the Tar- 
ff,’ in which he gives a detailed account of 


1 
tne process « 


New York Custom House for determining 
yarn number on which the tariff 


The article is clear 


f conditioning as adopted at the 


e average 
n cotton cloth is based. 
aud accurate, but is calculated to convey the 


] 


impression that the United States Govern- 


nent is on the alert and abreast of the times 
in the application of science to the collec 
For example, 


tron of duties 


11. Pickrell begins with this: 


on imports. 


publicity of recent 
United States Govern- 
means to provide pure 
3ut few 


cxtensive years, 
es that the 
scientinc 
to the consuming public 
aware that science is a valuable as- 
incle Sam” in the enforcement of the 
ascertaining the duties on imported 
and that the application of every 
more dependent o1 


yn science 


Much as we would like to believe that the 


S. Government has been a devotee of 
the record of the Treasury Depart- 


cotton tariff 


cience, 


ment in connection with the 
icaves no escape from the opposite conclu- 
sion. Drying out textile or other commer- 
cial products and adding a certain percent- 
age to the dry weight as an allowance for 
moisture in order to bring the total weighi 

a standard agreed upon is a very simple 
operation, known as conditioning, which 
eriginated in France about the middle of the 
eighteenth century and has been carried on 


in use in the Lyons silk trade for about 
same 
iorm as now employed at the New York 
established in 
other 


seventy-five years in essentially the 
custom house. It has been 
Europe for cotton, 

? “9 ] , - + © 
materials for many years. In the sense that 


silk, wool and 
it is accurate and based on a knowledge of 


the properties of fibers, conditioning is sci- 


entific, but no more so than many other tex- 


tions, such as the reeling of yarn, 
and measuring of cloth or the con- 
All these 


as well as conditioning, are sci- 


and analvsis of fabrics. 


have the 


York 


right, but to 
anv of them at the New 


aone 


castom house hailed as a noteworthy exam- 
ple of the application of modern science to 
customs administration is to convey a very 
1iisleading impression 

As a matter of fact, the U. S. Government 
has for years been away behind the times in 
this conditioning cotton 
soods for tariff purposes. Except for the 
cieven years from 1883 to 1894 the rates in 
American tariff on cotton cloth have 
been adjusted to classifications based on the 
and 


very matter of 


every 


or weight per yard, 
law, have 


vards per pound 
consequently, as under the present 
been subject to fluctuations with the weather 
when the vards per 
pound came near the dividing line. 
of this fact, the U. S. Treasury Department 
has for the more than fifty-two years from 
March 2, 1861, to October 3, 1913, been 
levying duties on cotton cloths without any 


weight per yard or 


In spite 


regard for the amount of moisture present. 
Duties have gone up and gone down, and 
the Treasury has allowed the Government 
and the importer in turn to be 
with the rise and fall of temperature 
humidity. 

If, instead of pointing with pride to the 
recent adoption of the familiar and centur\ 
old process of conditioning, as proof of tht 


defrauded 
and 


Government’s scientific tendencies, Dr. Pick- 
rell would have rendered a real service if he 
lad pointed out the short- 
comings in this respect and called attention 
to the need of work in 
connection with moisture in textiles. At the 


standards for 


strange official 


Scientific research 


present time the arbitrary 


moisture textiles have been 


acopted by agreement in the European trade 


regain for 


after more or less thorough investigation of 
weather conditions in Europe. The 8 1/2 
per cent. standard for cotton regain and the 
It per cent. standard for silk are accepted in 
all countries and are therefore unchangeable. 
In the 
marked variations in the 
standards in different 
these variations that make it very important 


there are 
regain 


however, 
moisture 


case of wor 1, 


countries, and it is 


to have ‘a scientific determination of the 
actual regain for textile fibers in the United 
States. At the present the only comprehen 
sive data on the actual moisture regain of 


textiles in this country. are the tables com- 
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pitied from the observations by WW 


horne at Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Hartshorne 


ceserves great credit for the patience and 
care with which he carried on this research 


work under mill conditio1 The results, 


however, were subject unavoidabl 


errors such an investi 


conditions, and, being 
Variations of temperatur 
limited scope, mal 


force thr 


piling th 
What the textile trade 
S¢ ries Oot te 
iles at every poss! 
humidity 


temperature and 


weather variation throug! 


it would of course be ne 
the temperature and | 
Chis 


onditions tree 


' ' 
WOrTrkK § 


leans. 


from mercial influence 


1 


and calculated to give the highest attainabl 


cegree of precision. Thi institution o1 
is the National 


neton, whose 


which duty naturally devolves 


Standards at 


Bureau 


iunctions as defined by la are defined in 


part as OWS: 
That the 
onnect 

physical 


hen 


iticient act 


Bureau of Standards has mad 


no investigation of moisture regain for te 


tiles that is at all commensurate with 


the question. It 


importance ot 
uearly eight years since we 


to take 


of a few 


up this work, but the excepti 


tests last vear of a number of sam 


! ~ 2 2 ‘ 
pies at a certain temperature ana humidity, 


there has been no report of anything done. 
Low woefully inadequate those few tests 


s shown by the fact that on th 
1 of them the 
was misled into adopting on Oct. 30, 


were, 
strengt 


i 
] 
i 


Treasury Department 
I9Q1I3,a 


1egain of 7 per cent. for cotton, only to be 


compelled a few months later to reverse its 
standard of 


action and accept the world 


8 1/2 per cent. 
The 


Standards has 


experience whi the Bureau of 


had should convince its off 


MONTHLY COMMENT 


he solution of these 


laborious and slow 


1 


though not necessarily difficult, 


less the work is done right 
to do it at all. If itis d 


ing data would enable the 


any point in the United 


1 


lated from the observa 


ture and 


humidity by tl 


Then Dr. Pi 


Foreign Markets, Home Markets and the 
Department of Commerce 


March the 
\merican 


il 


Dep: rtm 


consuls t 
nd report on the market for wool 
he respective countries. In June 


partment f Commerce, which had imme- 


1 


announced thi 


ciate charg the 


Inquir 
samples sent bi the ‘onsu 


1 
| 
I 


aced on exhibition 


1 1 ‘ 
rout the country 


1 } 1 
owing ~hedu 
towing scn Lli¢ 


Commerc 
Philadelphia 


Museu 


> 


4 to August 29, bra 
315 Custom House 

1 to September 10, b1 

129 Federal Building 


This traveling exhibit was extensive! 
advertised by the press and the impressi 


conve\ ed 


was that the Department of Com 
nerce was vigorously promoting the sale of 
\merican wool goods in foreign markets in 
order to nrovide 


and 


smployment for Americar 
tariff 


‘Vhen the reports and samples reached Bos 


labor capital under the new 


ton we examined the collection and found it 
to consist of consular reports from a num 
ber of countries, including Canada, India, 


1 1 


Cévlon, China, Germany, Turke Persia, 





ee 


OEP DATES 


one 


ee 
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ustria, Svria, Chile, the Argentine and the 
British West Indies, along with a miscel- 
laneous collection of samples of wool fab- 
ics from various countries. The German 
nd som f the other reports are rather 
voluminous, and those who are familiar with 
msular reports will understand what they 
‘re when we say they are fair samples of the 
dinary consular essays on commercial sub 
jects, being a mass of second hand informa 


tion which the consuls ordinarily gather in 
response to requests from the State Depart- 
ment. ky if American manufacturers and 

erchants had an opportunity to read thes 


eports in printed form, their value as aids 


vetting toreign business would be insig- 
nificant Nevertheless, the Department of 


Commerce places them on exhibition in 
eight different cities for periods varying 
from five to fourteen days and gravely an- 
ounces that it is done in order to give 
\merican manufacturers information. re 


134 


yssibilities of increasing trad 


ng ti | agde 


n American woolen and worsted fabrics 

The grotesque uselessness of the entire 
proceedinz is even better i!lustrated by some 
oi the reports themselves. Consul Benjamin 
Fk. Chase, Leghorn, Italy, begins his report 


ind might as well have ended it with this: 


here s not much possibilit f introducing 

erican woolen and worsted fabrics into this 
Consular district to anv great extent The Italian 
production is becoming stronger and is affecting 
the such fabrics of foreign mak« 


Of like tenor is this extract from. th 


report of Consul William J. Pike, Reichen 


herg, bohemia 
In 1 possible market for Americ 
mad c | worsted brics in North 
Bohen gre 1 to have to state that 
1 te not the slightest promise 
es : yroducts. This district ranks 
1 est and most important in 
I t e whole world, in the produc 
t \ worsted fabrics. It n 
generally supplies the local markets and 
Austria, but the finer quality splendid markets 
England, Germany, Turkey, Egypt, 
Indi ly é nd the Balkan States, to whicl 
countric mi quantities are exported 


There were few reports from our Euro 
collection placed on 
‘xhibition by the Department of Commerce, 


but anvone acquainted with the woolen and 


worsted trade knows that the situation re- 
ported by the American consuls at Leghorn 
and Reichenberg prevails througheut Eu- 
rope. An American firm might be able to 
sell a few cases of novelty goods in Europe 
and obtain compensation ior their time and 
‘rouble in the form of the resulting advertis- 
ng in the United States, but aside from this, 
the European market offers no outlet in the 
immediate iuture for any considerable quan- 
tity of American wool goods. 

No less hopeless, although more gro 
tesque, is the idea of selling wool g Is in 
a number of other countries from which 
secretary Redfield obtained reports. Here 
s one from American Consul A. J. Me- 
Cornico, Trinidad, which will answer for the 
West Indies: 





Owing to the climatic conditions of Trinidad 
and Tobago and the customs of thi rger part of 
the population, estimated at 350,000, most whom 
make use of nothing but cotton materials for 

othing, the trade in woolen and worst fabrics 


uite limited 


The report trom Ceylon gives this 


ring 
prospect of a market for American woo! 
voods: 

Out of its 4,100,000 odd population, probably not 
more than 100,000 habitually wear any other cloth- 
ng than a piece of cotton cloth arow the waist, 
and a similar or perhaps a gaudier pie similar 


material over the shoulders 

India has only five woolen mills operating 
786 looms. The American consul, Henry D., 
Laker, reports that the production of these 
mills in the years 1912-13 was valued at 
$1.794,300. The imports oi wool goods into 
India for the same period were valued at 
*10,200,000, which gives an annual con- 
sumption of $11,994,000 worth f woolen 
and worsted goods (exclusive of floor cov- 
erings) by the population of 300,000,000, or 


less than 4 cents’ worth for each person. 


the principal woolen mill in India does a 
mail order business direct with the con- 
sumer, advertising that it will send samples 
and prices on application. When the re- 
quest for a report was received the consul 
obtained the regular catalogue a1 llec- 
tion of samples that the mill sends out to 
possible buyers at retail, and forwarded 


them to Washington. Thev were turned 


a Late on ee ales 
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over to the Department of Commerce and 


form a part of the exhibit which is now 


being sent irom place to place in this coun 


1 


try to show American woolen and worste 


manufacturers how to obtain foreign orders 
and keep their mills in operation. 

Consul Fisher, at Mukden, China, re 
ported on the peculiar dress and the import 


ance of having a well-known “chop” 
Notwithstanding — the peculiar dress of th 
Chinese farmer and the other laboring classes 
Manchuria, which form the largest part of the 
population, namely, cotton piece goods wadded 
r winter wear, there is a fairly large importa 
tion of woolen and worsted fabrics into Ma 
churia The most important point in placing 
goods before the Chinese is to get an attract 


hop” and then strive to make it well known 
lf the 


manufacturers are to get a share of the busi- 


\merican woolen and worsted 


ness of supplying army goods in China, the 


consul informs us it will be necessary to 


“have an energetic representative on the 
ground,” and for this reason: 
The cloth for uniforms.for the military powers 
supposedly purchased by tender, but as m 
officers are interested in certain stores, much 
favoritism is reported to exist in these transac- 
tions. The volume of this particular trade and the 
ql ality of the goods are such that these contracts 
are of much importance to the manufacturers who 
cater to it. It can readily be seen that any manu 
‘turer who wishes to participate in this trade 
must have an energetic representative ym the 


ground 

\ few reports were from South America 
and the following extract from the one b 
Consul General R. M. Bartleman, at Buenos 
\ires, Argentina, sums up the South Ameri- 
can situation: 

Domestic production is confined to common and 
medium grades, the finer goods being all import 
There would be a ready market for this kind of 
American manufacture if they could compete in 
price with English goods 


t 

The extracts we have given show the kind 
of materiai making up this traveling exhibit 
of the Department of Commerce. So far as 
it conveys any information, it confirms what 
was already well known, namely, that the 
toreign market for American wool goods is 
hardly worth talking about. There is no 
market for wool goods in tropical countries, 
while the markets outside of the tropics are 
being supplied from Europe where the wool! 
manufacturing industry, developed from the 


earliest time. with its chean labor makes any 
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unportant competition by American mills the 

most chimerical of projects. The European 
oolen and worsted industry is centered in 
Yorkshire, and an excellent idea of foreign 
iarkets for wool goods is obtained from 

the following statement of British exports 
f wool fabrics for 1913 


Exported to Va 


Continent $25,833.250 
British Colonies 8,767,617 
South Amer 9,745,55 
\sia 6,690,688 
United St: ; 2,365,828 
\lexico . 347,900 
\ll others 7,120,627 


S70 Se »,4¢ 


\s a result of the radical revision of 
‘hedule IK by the present administration, 
the imports of wool goods from all countries 
into the United States have already in- 
reased at the rate of $32,000,000 per year, 
equal to nearly half the entire wool goods 
export trade of the most important wool 
anufacturing country in the world. \nd 


vet in the iace of this fact, the administra- 

m responsible for it invites American 
woolen and worsted manufacturers to seli 
their goods in foreign markets, many of 
vhich are protected against us, in competi 
tion with foreign mills whose products are 
now threatening the existence of our home 
industry in spite of the protection that still 
remains. 

lor possible markets for their wool goods 
he Department of Commerce refers Ameri 
can manufacturers to Europe, the center of 
ihe wool manufacturing industry where the 
products of cheap labor dominate the mar 
kets of the world; to South America, whose 
domestic mills are driving even the Eur 
; 
i 


pean manufacturers out of the home market 


for medium and low goods; to Cevlon, where 
only one person in forty wears more than a 
cotton girdle and shoulder cloth: to China, 
where the material for clothing is mainh 
cotton, where the chief factor in making a 
sale of wool goods to the general trade is a 
well-established “chop,” and where the mar- 
ket for army goods can be obtained only by 
beating the Chinese at the game of bribery: 
and to India where the consumption of wool 
goods averages less than 4 cents a year for 


each person. Putting such evidence befor 
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Time in Japanese Woolen Mills 


cnberichte 


Textil-Industrie” gives a dark 


ness 1n 


dened w 


apan. He states that the 


I 


+ 


1 


ith 


In 


1e 


a 


Woch 


of the 


ipziger 
woolen and worsted mills 
market is 


n Overproduction of wool dress 


irder to improve conditions, t! 


is both fair and 


Monatschriit fuer 


report of busi- 
bur- 
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} 
‘oest mills have entered into an agreement ; 
» reduce thi pr duction 30 per cent. from 
june Ist to November 3oth. The four larg- 
est mills are the weaving mill at Osaka, . 
perating 1,100 looms; the Tokyo Co., with 
280 looms; the Toyo Co., with 700 looms; j 
and the Jo C¢ with 1.000 looms. Th: q 
first three mills will reduce their production 
30 per cent. The Jomo Co. will shut down 
IC pr cel their 480 old looms and ; 
operate only 150 of their 520 new looms in : 


he new mill at Gifu. The Japan Woolen 
(o., which operates 350 looms on dress ‘ 
eocds, plans to shut down all but 100 looms ‘ 
l.ach company has deposited $5,000 with 
entral co littee in order to guarantee the 
paymen i penalty of 50 cents per day for 
each lo it is Operated contrary to th 
creel Phe companies lave als 
agreed to shut down their mills completel 
tor four days in each month. It is provided 
that the mills can operate their looms on 
hi r b s besides adress roods il ¢ sire 
Jobbers’ Brands 
\n interesting discussion of merchandis 1 
ing problems took place some days ago in 
when Charles C. Parlin, chie ; 


New Bedford 


/ 
' 


if the research work of the Curtis 3 
ing Co., addressed a company of mill men 
and merchants. Mr. Parlin has been a close 
student of merchandising problems, not 
merely in an academic way, but as a close 
personal investigator of actual conditions 
and methods of merchandising from. th 
manufacturer to the consumer. It is princi- 
pally with the consumer in his relation to the 
retail and department store that his inves- 
tigations have been most enlightening and it 


would not be inaccurate to state that he is 
usually more familiar conditions 


with the 


movement of fabrics from the 
into the c 


governing the 


mill ysumers hands than the -- 


manufacturer 


Mr 


becoming 


himself. 


Parlin believes that the consumer is 


the dictator and the day is pass- 
ing when he will take what the manufacturer 
believes he should take. The manufacturer 
and the se 


11 
Sell 


ing organization must make and 
what the consumer wants. The import- 


ance of the jobber as a factor in distribution 
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29 1] 1 : 1 yo. 
has materially lessened. The recent Claflin 
failure was a striking example of that. The 
become a 


manufacturing wholesaler, unless as in the 


large jobber is being forced 


Claflin case, he endeavors to control the 
retail establishments to whom he may sell 
his goods. When the jobber becomes a 
converter, adopts his own trade-marks and 
brands and establishes them by advertising 
to the retailer and consumer, he weakens the 
manufacturer’s position by compelling him 


to sell on price competition with a con- 
stantly diminishing margin of profit. Every 
manufacturer is already painfully aware of 
what that means. The jobber controls the 
brand name under which the converted 
product is sold and can turn to any one of a 
dozen mills who will supply him with the 
grey goods at the lowest price. He is th. 


one who reaps the full benefit from the sat 
isfaction which the manufacturer’s goods 


> 1 “11 1 
may give to the consumer. The mill ha 
parted with its birth-right. 

Mills should become their own converters 


in his opinion and where the product is not 
large enough to warrant this, several mills 
could group themselves together to furnish 
a sufficient supply for a converting plant. 
\n example illustrating two different met! 
ods occurs to us. The Claflin Co. controlled 


plant manufacturing sheets and pillowcases 


under a well known brand name. They 
bought the goods in the grey from various 


mills. Anv one of these mills might run a 


large number of looms for this product one 

season and the next vear not make a yard. 

The Naumkeag Mills is an example of a mill 
g 

. tenalls; 

controlli1 


its products. They have estab 


1g 
lished and control a valuable trade mark for 
their “Pequot” sheets and pillowcases. They 
convert them themselves and through their 
advertising have a wide and steady market 
for their product, which as long as they keep 
it to the present high standard insures a 
regular output for this line year after year 
Their trade mark is a valuable asset and 
they reap the benefit of the satisfaction 
which their goods gives to the consumer 
In the compilation of the directory of tex 
tile brands and trade marks now under way, 
we have been impressed with the vast num- 


1 


ber of jobbers’ brands and trade marks 
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Every one of these means a loss of indi- 
vidual prestige which in most cases might 


belong to the manufacturer. 


The Prevention of Fraud 


Some months ago we asked the American 
consul general at Berlin to prepare a report 


the German law against misrepresenta- 


on 
tion and fraud in the sale of goods. In 
response to this request we have received a 
carefully prepared report by the American 
Vice-Consul at Berlin, and of which an ab- 
stract appears in this issue. It shows that 
the method adopted in Germany to prevent 
deception and fraud is by statutes that reach 
traders in all classes of merchandise, rather 
than by laws like the “pure goods” bills now 
pending in Congress, which deal with the 
details of particular industries, such as tex- 
tiles or boots and shoes. While the German 
law differs materially from the British Mer- 
-handise Marks Act, both are alike in this 


espect and have proved satisfactory in 


Foreign Trade in Textiles 


Che free trade Evening Post of New York 
ikes this comment on British foreign trade 


ur new tariff 


) t ( S pat Rep 
la t li wledge,” that Eng 
xt ' 1iy the An 

' athe ' 
tarift Dr id. Lanecas 
Q ft t 1 goods export 
p t b shut dow re 
ks Ie verprod \ 
n port An i | nkers 
b ess 1 ng n | Dé 1a 
ession o here s be her 
the United St It ert vs 
S wha ] ¢ b t President W 
le. While b g his — 
‘ h mq Eng 
Gy d | g 


e British exports of cotton piece goods 


a 


all kinds to all countries amounted to 
498,504,900 yards in June, 1914, as compared 
with 617,557.600 vards in the same month 
last year, a decrease of nearly 20 per cent 
‘the report trom which these figures are 
taken gives the British exports of grey cot- 
ton piece goods by countries, and shows the 


2 2. ae 


stupidity of the comment which the Evening 
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(ton piece soods 


countries 


Kingdom 
States amounted to 158,- 


I. vards in June, Ig14, as compared 
vith 204,31 Is 1 ] 

se of 46,187,900 yards on 
exports of 
States in 
to 4,511,300 yards, as 
with 2,646,000 vards in the same 
1 Se 95,300 
ards or 7O pr ' 
ff exports oj 
States the 


ther countries was reduced 


shrinkage 
countries than the 

serious feature Oi 
\merican cot 
manuiacturing industry. So long as the 
countries 


ood tariff was warded off. With a slacker 


anufacturers their products in 
ondingly 
yf dumpin 
rtionately increased. 
a magnifice 
S. Census Department re 
the annual products 

$630,615,909, giving em- 


378,88o wage earners. 
3/ 


production 
tint to S868,898,904, 
ving employment to 528,158 wage earners. 
i market that the low rates of the 
nderwood tariff has exposed to dangerous 
oreign competition, we have consumed 
danger to 


realized from the 


exports of cotton 
were valued at 


\ shrinkage 








in this trade can be readily made up by 
dumping on the American market 
Six, Months’ Business With the Bradford 
District 


The following table gives the United 
States consul returns of exports from the 
bradford district to the United States. 
hese figures would cover the bulk of the 
woolen goods exports from England. The 
figures tell their own story. A new item in 
the returns for the first six months of 1914 
is wool tops, amounting to $650,000. There 
were no wool tops exported under the 
former tariff. 


Jan.-June 


1914 1913 
Wool 6 $6,393.990 $1,702,870 
Mohair and alpa 145.740 140,545 
Sheep skins .. ; ; 153.835 91,005 
Wool noils ind wast .. 417,220 68,820 
Wool tops .. : 050,035 
Worsted and mohair yarn 999.715 76,103 
W 1 and inohair fabrics 4,091,175 968,735 
Carpets .  Sepees 2,390 
Cotton yarn .. i . 208,500 138,355 
Cotton cloth 1,822,230 878,100 
Silk noils and waste . 201,540 127.840 
Silk yarns .. 455,030 340,045 
Silk fabrics : 46,190 9,115 
Machinery , 163,815 147.520 


Wool Clothing in China 


Since the revolution in China there have 
been frequent reports that the Chinese not 
only had changed the form of their govern- 
ment, but were rapidly discarding their old 
style of dress and adopting Western fash- 
ions. It was stated that as a result the con- 
sumption of wool goods had increased ma- 
terially in China and that a promising mar- 
ket for foreign wool goods had developed. 
In order to get reliable information on this 
question we asked the American consuls in 
China a few months ago to investigate and 
report on the matter. Their replies are 
given below: 

F. D. CHESHIRE 
American Consul, Canton, China 
American Consul, Canton, China 

On my return from the United States on leave, 

[ found your letter of March 2, 1914. awaiting a 


reply You state that you shave been hearing at 
tervals during the past year and a half that 


1 


there were great possibflities of developing the 
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exports f woolen goods to China owing to thé Cloth, Broad, 
change that is going on in this country as regards Russian 
Gress and manner of living Flannel 
I t hat a great many Chinese, since thi Lastings 
of the new form of government hav: Long Ells 
heir queues, and many have adopted Spanish Stripe 
dress, but the climate of Canton, being Woolen Goods. 
1, | am afraid there is not a very ex Woolen and 
for the export of woolen goods to Cord 
ive no doubt you will find a bette: 
len goods in the north of Chin otal: 
in the south of China The 
am sending through the State De 
request that it be forwarded to 


former 

against $38,905 for 

[ woolen goods §$: 

vhich amounted to $54,110 
iat the demand for and uss 
district has not increased 


glad to render you any assist 
in the way of furnishing you 
regarding the export There are no large dealers in Amoy and 
» my consular jurisdiction of the supplies are drawn from Hongkong 
MYERS \merican manufacturers who de 


1 


sire to sell w 
sul, Swatow, China goods to this district will find it advantageou 

rence vour letter of March and. " ‘Iling arrangements throueh Hongkong 
that you have heard that, due to JOHN FOWLER 

taking place in the dress and man American Consul, Foochow 

if the Chinese, there are great poss! In reply to your letter oi 
developing the exportation of woolen the exportation of woolen 
China and suggesting that this office I hat. though a 
the matter, I have to state that this have adopted the foreign styl 


has been the subject of inquiry by this majority still dress the old way 


woolen fabrics This being a semi 

try the demand will not be so lat 
Su country north of here 

y about half as against the previ [he comparatively small quantity 

now are on a level with importation ; 

revolution. The facts of the case are, 

is this consular district 1s concerned, that 

ly after the revolution many Chines« 


beg to Say t 


is been touched upon in the annu: 
rr 1913. It has been found that the 
oolens suitable for suitings in 


is imported here is done throug] 

Chinese tailors, who buy in Shanghai or H 

kong, and this is mostly British make 
GEORGE F. BICKFORD 


American Consul Newchwang, 


students, took to wearing foreign 
this craze scarcely lasted to the 
w it mav be said that. gener American Consul, Newchwang, China 
one has returned to the us« \fter the Revolution in 
This craze for foreign styl the influx of western ideas, g t 
mport of woolens in 1912 and dress, and a 


I 


o which vou refer for imported wor 


lher 


re i ry licati that the native dress permanency and further increase 


will be retained, in which case woolen goods will nduced various importers to bring 
never featur ‘riously as a material for clothing which were not owever, for the 


here for ‘ \ ht the highest orace 
rwear which ca The Chinese \ had adopted western 
scon realized from experience that 
MAYNARD foreign style were not as warm or as 
ie Chin as their native clothes, with the thick 
i March 2, 1014, I beg fur lining for winter wear, and their 
garments for summer use lis 1s 
of North Chin nd Manchuria 


re severe There has, therefore 


statistics Of imports ot 
mixtures, and also of woolen 


sion to native clothing on the part 


Quantity Value those who changed to foreign dress 
yds 63 pI4 Revolution, foreign garments bein 
yds. 31,761 15,543 chiefly bv the officials, for wear on 
sions. 
yds + Another cause of the decrease 


Un 1 


: or woolen goods, and, in fact, an 
vds. 25,108 8,208 


pieces 


ment in the general trade depressi 

ing financial stringency 

m Mixtures. .$25,509 I have reliable informatio 
Quantity Value there are now practically 

lbs. 21,200 $8,174 woolen 


goods mn importers’ 


pieces 3,644 28,035 in Newchwang, and that 
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h better 
have 


Chinese cl 
life than 
i I time, an 
r the 
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and these are keep them warn 


weather. | e coats 


with raw cott 

he poorer 
adopted foreign 
lative dress 
much warmer 
ipal trade in \ 
is in army cl 
police force 
EDWIN L. NEVILLE 
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nsul, Antung 
Mar. 2 


ean style 


bility 
woolen 
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mai occasion 


and other bus 


possible 
inywhere 
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ertainly the 
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tables are presented in 


« 
1 
| 
i 


these te with 
Bulletin N 121, recently issued by the 


of Agriculture and spinners 


INDUSTRY IN SOUTH AFRICA 61 


| 


should be interested in the results of these 


tests, which may be obtained without charge 


on application to the Department. 


i 


The Wool Growing Industry in South Africa 


BY AFRICANUS 


\., March 31, 
\frica 


started when the itc cast 


rretoria, ©. 


IOQI4 


Sheep breeding in South may be 


said to have 


India Company established a port at Cape 


Town for the revictualline of their ships c« 


others 
spotted: 


4 1 
necks were sma a xtended and 


Some were black, some brown and 


bay, but the greatest number were 
their 


their ears long and pendulous. That this 


description was a fairly the 


aeecur: 


AN AFRICANDER WEATHER 


at Cape 
thousan:l 


their way bast. In 1691 the colon 
of Good Hope numbered over a 
persons and possessed nearly 50,000 sheep, 
most of which had been obtained by barter 
An early traveler de- 
scribes th: Afrikander 
long-legged, small in the body and thin in 


trom the Bushmen. 


original sheep as 


the forequarter and across the ribs: 


There is a little internal or external fat, but it 
is all collected on the rump and on the tail. The 
tail itself is short, broad, flat and naked on the 
underside, weighing from six to twelve pounds 
The fat is of a semi-fluid nature or rather having 
and is frequently 
butter 


the consistence of a thick 


used as subs 


reader will be able to judge for himself by 


looking at the illustrations given of typical 
Afrikander sheep 

The wool may more properly be described 
as a strong, frizzled hair of which practically) 
no use is made except for stuffing cushions 


As a 


farmer 


and mattresses. matter of fact, even 


today the who keeps Afrikander 


sheep does not shear them unless for some 


very special purpose, as the value of the 
tieece does not warrant the cost of shearing. 
lhe writer recently had a number of Afri- 


kander sheep shorn and the wool manufac- 
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among the farmers and crossed with the 
lative hairy breed, and on the death of Col- 
onel Gorden in 1793, the balance of the-flock 
was disposed of by sale and taken 

tralia by Captain Waterhous 


abilitv these sheep formed the foundation of 


rec 


mong the Australian flocks of today, for a number 


f the rams were purchased by Captain Mc- 
\rthur, the well-known Australian pioneer. 
Youatt, in his book on sheep, st 
when the value of the merin 
be acknowledged a few of 
were sent to the Dutch c 
(;00d Hope: but the 
in the nature of 1 
ted 


x 
f 
® 
‘ 
¥ 
# 
E 
' 
B 
. 


THREE AFRICANDER SHEEP 


Batavian Government sent vas placed; and the prejudice was so strong 


rams to the Cape, but it and so universal that it would be useless to 

the jealousy of the Chambers attempt to preserve the fineness of the me- 
vhich controlled the colonists, rino wool in the torrid clime of Southern 
them officially to direct the dis- \frica; and, perhaps the prevailing motive, 
| experiments and an order to the use of the fat obtained from the tail of 
ut in force in 1736. the Cape sheep was so various and so identi- 
Dutch East India Company fied with the likings and habits of the colon- 
by sending out a number ists that few of the Dutch farmers could be 
‘ino sheep to Colonel Gordon, the induced to give the newcomers even the 
at the Cape. These were of the shadow of a trial. The experiments that 

irial breed and had been presented to were made were confined to the Govern- 


overnment of Holland by the King of | ment farms and a few others in their imme- 
\ portion of them was distributed diate vicinity. The early experiments failed, 
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ick remained in the country andi In 1817 I bought, 


was not long before the value of the merin 


wool was recognized and the grading-up 


the local flocks was undertake 

\ tew of the rams sent to Colonel Gor 
had been pt d from exportation 
Australia by the Van Reenen  famil 
commenced converting the Cape sheep 
fine-wooled animals. overnor Janse 


1SO2 StTroOugI\ aided 


STUDENTS IN WOOL CLASSIN« 


forming a society with that object. He unistration, imported Merinos 
crossed sheep with some he bought of tl 


i §=©6.SSturgeon (who had purchased the 
Van Reenens and urged his Cape subjects of King George's flock, when the 


to adopt the new method. He went further  sacclimatize merinos in England fai 
and relieved tl ‘tter wool trom all im kept them at the Government fart 
posts. Groote Post. Rams were also obtained 
In 1812 J. KF. Reitz and Michael van irroote Post from Lord Western’s Englis 


Breda imported some fine-wooled Saxony  tlock of Spanish merin Numerous 
sheep. These were located in the District of | periments were | f 


Bredasdorp and the breed 


was kept pure, and most ot the 
] 


though some of the rams were used for time or another b 
‘ross-breeding with the native sheep. To- wool on_ the 
use Mr. van Breda’s own words, written in favorite practices was 


1823: ewes with wooled 
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The British settlers of 1820 did their best hefore the union of the South African Col- 
to improve the Cape native sheep, but the nies in 1910, but the improvement since 
immediate neighborhood oft | Bay that date has been even more marked. In 
Port Elizabeth), the f their early lo- 1911, a special branch of the Department of 
‘ation, a happy one; as one wrote \griculture was established to deal with 

scab in sheep and goats and to advise farm- 
crs regarding the best methods of farming 
ind managemeut. Sheep and wool experts 
were obtained from Australia, and one or 
e number of well-bred fine-wooled two South Africans who had studied in Aus- 


brought to the country by Eng- tralia were engaged, and the effect of the 


a 


AN AFRICANDER EWE TWO YEARS OLD WITH LAMB TWO MONTHS OLD 


located in the Albany district, work of these officials is rapidly becoming 

these were more successful. A new noticeable. 
in 1827, still further inland, was suc Scab is one of the greatest curses the 
cessful and laid the foundation of the pas- South African sheep farmer has to contend 


toral prosperity of the Eastern Province of against, no less than £120,000 ($600,000) 


the Cape. being spent annually in the attempt to over- 


The more progressive breeders have come come it, while the indirect loss caused to the 
to the conclusion that the method of build- country by the ravages of the disease must 
ing up the industry by cross-breeding is too run into millions of pounds. The scab 
slow and uncertain to be of any value and campaign is progressing slowly, as is evi- 
their flocks have been founded on imported denced by the following figures for the per- 
-tock purchased chiefly in Australia and centage of scab-infested stock on December 
Tasmania, though considerable numbers of. 

Saxony and Rambouillet and a few Vermont 3ist December 
sheep have been obtained. Today there are T ro ot — 1913 
in the Union of South Africa 28,025,562 -_ at “2 “sa ; o 
wooled sheep and 7,253,925 of the hairy and Orange Free Stat: 34 3.46 1.46 
Natal peed 58 1.60 


7 ot 
bastard sorts. 


A certain amount of progress was made South Africa is a country that possesses 
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no clearly defined areas suitable for sheep 
farming, but in almost every district of the 
Union there are a number of farms admir- 
ably adapted to the production of 
Two of the difficulties that have to be 


wool. 
faced 
are lack ot a proper water supply and of 
trees for shelter. which is 


shade [rrigation 


being proceeded with under Government su- 
pervision will remove the first, and the rem- 
edy for the second lies in the farmers’ own 
bands, for there are few spots in the country 
where trees will not thrive. 

South valued for 


\frican wool is 


as . ; 1 
cullar soitness and good coior and 


iargely for blending with Australian 


its chief fault is the excessive wa 


scouring, Thi 


cral causes: 


.CCS i 
To the lat 
from 
are driven | 
result that t 
watering place opens the 
the dust enter 
the fact that she 


in the rainy season 


fleece 
frequently 


are not dry 
To shearing on sandy 

Kraais 
\ll of these matters are, however, receiv 
ing the attention of the Government experts 
ind those farmers who have experienced the 
good prices to be realized by avoiding exces 
sive yolk in the fleece and preparing the 
wool in a proper manner, are not only at- 
tending to their own business, but they are 
helping the other fellow. 

Some years ago a stud sheep farm was 
established by the Government in the Er 
District 
high grade flocks are kept 


melo of the Transvaal Province, 


where for the 


propagation of merino rams for sale O 
farmers. A 


received on the farm 


limited number of students is 


and taught modern 
The 
In addition 
at the 
dis- 


methods by a qualified staff. course 


usually extends over two vears. 
small flocks of wooled sheep are kept 
Government farms and schools in other 
tricts, which are devoted to teaching | 
tical agriculture in all its branches, 


A good ‘dea f the progress that has been 
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made in the wool growing industry of South 


Africa is obtained from the followi table 


ng 


of exports: 


Pretoria, S. O., March 31, 
Wool 
104,252,690 


I 30,97 3,369 


IOIl4 
Mohair 
15,186,166 
19,049,053 
121,668,028 17,817,219 
132,207,029 21,060,825 
161,974,034 23,479,729 
170,97 1,805 17.355.882 


4 


THE GERMAN LAW AGAINST UNFAIR 
COMPETITION 


Abstract of a Report by DeWltt C. Poole, Jr., America 
Vice-Consul General, Berlin, Ge rmany 


41 
narks, the 
aw as WEll 
penal, civil 
Ss arising under 
ir counterparts 


1 


st specific and 


instrumentality in this de- 
artment of German jurisprudence, namely, 


the law ainst unfair competition, there is 


AQ 


no close analogy, although certain kinds of 


unfair competition are actionable under the 


common law. For American business cir- 
therefore, this statute 1 


Cres, 


is of particular 
interest. The present report deals with its 
provisions and the campaign which is con- 


stantly being carried on thereunder, not only 
of misrepresentation and 


f unfair business methods 


for the suppression 
fraud in sales, but 
in general. 
This present statute consists of 30 sec- 
tions. A translation is appended (annex 1) 
I 


ie law 


Like its precursor, t is limited in gen- 
eral to the regulation of acts done for pur- 
poses of competition, and it does not extend 
in its operation beyond the world of busi- 
ness, although this term is conceived in its 
widest sense. 
Section 1 
that 
for purposes ot c 


lavs down the general principle 
whoever in the course of business and 
ompetition performs acts 
which contravene good morals, ma‘ 

joined therefrom and held liable in dar 

\ limited [ have, 


number of acts 










































lared by various courts to be in 

ation of section I. 

\ decisio1 as obtained against a mer- 
chant who distributed by way of advertise- 
nent facs} les of a letter from one of his 

1S ers vhich the wares of a compet- 

I sparaged; also against a mer- 
who refused to sell an article displayed 
i ss indow at an especially low price 
Y ( luplicate in stock. 
fhe other substantive sections of the law 
specific and relate to the following sub 
srepresentation in advertising; the 
g sing ‘ther special 
s e us st etail measures 1n 
es rib ‘mployes; un 
S o etitors: mis 
c c S S19 Is he 
Sey ¢ 
\iisre sing dealt 
5 2 S, 3 provides 
1 cements T 
Si yresentations 
S s 58, “x € ally as to 
( O anise, the 
sess S marks, the 
S S ( ipundance the 
S S | 1€ appearance Ol 
s ave iffer may\ € 
€ { 1] Se 1 1 provides al 
‘ ( ts ki wing) 
imprisonment up to 

r \I 5 Of he! QO} iT 

S sections afford the basis 

ri d criminal 

S sing er the law. Their -inter- 

i ement Nave een strict. 

Su expressions as “cheaper and _ better 
tl er s S, he best and cheap- 
sole as “Sold ctory prices,” 

, c., are inadmissible un- 

ess \ court in Nuremberg enjoined a 
tailor irom advertising his establishment as 
first class n the ground that he paid his 





kers in accordance with the f¢ 





h class 
ages ¢ stablished by » local 
uild. A court in Aschaffenburg for- 
bade a shoe dealer to style his establishment 
“Welthaus” (World the 
designation tended to create the impression 


had a number 





urt 
the 





tauors 






because 





House) 





} + +} 17 
he he house 


considerable 
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of branches elsewhere, abroad, 


whereas, as a matter of fact, its only connec- 


especially 


tion with foreign countries lay in the cir- 
cumstance that some of its goods were im- 
ported. Numerous decisions have held that 
advertisements which, by equivocal wording 
or the emphasis of certain words or phrases 
and the suppression of others, through the 
small type, create prima 
facie impressions which are misleading, are 


use of large and 
inadmissable. 
Sections 6 to 10 establish police supervi- 
sion over closing-out and other special sales 
forbids all 
advertisements 


in the retail trade Section 6 


reference to bankruptcy in 
f -~] f 


Ml sdi€Cs Ol 


goods taken from a bankrupt 
stock but no longer forming a part thereof 
1 


result of this 


1) 


in a legal sense. The practical 


prohibition has been to eliminate the men- 
tion of bankruptcy in the advertisements of 


the 


any sales except those conducted by 
sheriff. 

Section 7 stipulates that an advertisement 
of a closing-out sale must state the occasion 


~ 


the administrative au- 


thereof and empowers 


thorities, following consultation with the 


ocal chamber of commerce and _ similar 
trade bodies, te require in the case of sales 


of a specified character that statements be 


1 


the occasion 


setting forth 
the time of its beginning 


rin full the eoods to be sold. 


< 
in 


advance 
for the sale and 
and listin 
have issued regulations 
10. A 
\s may 


all 
the 


The Berlin police 
in accordance with sections 9 and 


translation is appended as annex 2. 
examination of this, 


notified to 


be seen from an 


closing-out sales must be 
at least four davs in advance of their 
The the sale 
must be stated and an exact list of the goods 
sold 


persons interested. 


poruce 


advertisement oceasion for 


to be filed for the inspection of all 

Section tr, which the federal 
council to specify the units in which certain 
be sold in the retail trade, is 
the offering of unusual, 


empowers 
goods may 
aimed to prevent 
and of course smaller, units which might be 
accepted by an unsuspecting public as the 
measure commonly associated with the class 
of goods in question, although no positive 
falsification or deception would be provable. 
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“Concealment in the 
looked 


which accompanied the « 


matter of quantity is to 
ministerial 
raft 
“only in the 


be for,” Savs the report 


of the law as 
presented to parliament, 


case 


of ultimate consumers, who are not accus 


tomed or are not in a position to control the 
The 


a oe fake 
veClal Tegulations 


quantity of the merchandise received.” 


federal council has issued s] 


under authority of this section as to the 


units for the trade in varns and can- 


retail 
dles. There has been agitation from time to 
1 


time for similar orders o& the trade 


verning 


in coal, lignite, prese rved foods, beet 


and and 


preparations ol 
reierence to 


\mer- 


(,erm: 


pitchers 


cereals. It is complained with 


the last named that in the cas« the 


ican product, Quaker oats, the un 


buyer often accepts a so-called pound pack- 
age under the impress 


he German nd of 500 


pou 


actually the cas« 


pou 
I 


the American 
Section 12 provides 
fine or imprisonment 
the | 

‘s for competitive 


empl 


to secure suc 


ves or agents Ww 


Vi lions were 
IQI2. 


sections 


to suppré 
‘tively 


by civil and 
circulation 
untrue allege 


other. 
Whoever, 


Name 


section 


or a special designati 
or a publication in a manne 


he 


1 
empl ved 


duce confusion with t name 


designation rightly another 


mav be enjoined therefrom; and if he knew 


or must have known that his use of the name 


or designation would tend to produce con 


lamages to the 


fusion, may be held lable 
person injured, 
The 


with in sections 17 to 20, which provide 


protection of business secrets is dealt 


(paragraph 1 of sec 7) that one who as 


an employe, laborer or apprentice discloses 
to others without authority and for the pur 


pose of competition or with a view to harm 


LAW AGAINST UNF 


AIR COMPETITION 


1 1.* 1 
Ing 11s emplo er secrets which 


1 


have been entrusted to hi is a result of the 


circumstances of hi inplovment, (or sec- 


tion 18) gives to other umself uses with- 
out authority and ‘poses of competi- 


tion plans, model recipes, etc., of 
been entrusted 


shall 


a technical natur: have 


to him the cour i business be 


punished by 


in 


imprisonment for one year, a 


fine of M. 5,000 ($1,1yo) or both. 


Paragraph 


2 of section 17 


same penalties to 


one who without hority and for the pur 


poses or comp uses com 


municates 1 ithers bu Ss 
have 


1 


kind defined 


secrets wh 
come to him through disclosures « 


on 


nd damages 


their (section 21) to six 


from vhich the person 
knowl 
to be 


and irrespective 


whom the obtains 


lee of the act an {f the 


~ 


( 


person 
1 j oat 41 
charged with the 

this knowledg thr ears from the 
of the doing « 
\s to the 


Te 7 


here is some objec 


time 


’ ¥ 1 7 
particular provisions Ol tne iaw, 


sections relat- 


ing to misrepresent. idvertising and 


to cle sing-out and other pecial sales. on the 


eround of the difficulties arisii 


10 from a lack 


interpretation given 
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them by various courts. It is thought, how- 
ever, that time will remedy this. The 
tion relating to bribery of employes is said 


soC- 


in some quarters to have proved ineffica- 

There is an association which con- 
cerns itself solely with the enforcement of 
Nevertheless, bribery, espe- 
cially of buyers is said to be very prevalent. 
The recent failure of a large department 
store in Berlin is attributed principally to 
of this kind. There is some agi- 
extension of the the 
| a prohibition of premiums given 


this section. 


corruption 
tation for an law in 
lirection 
vith purchases after the American “‘trading- 
sverein, an 


lelsvertrag important 


ig 
n engaged especially with matters 
foreign trade, has presented a 
the imperial chancellor in the 
asking 


and 5 so as to 


the past month for an 
sections 3, 4 


control the use of geographical 


mendment of 

re strictly 
designations in the trade names of merchan- 
dise. The first paragraph of section 5 now 
stipulates that the use of names which serve 
in business to designate certain merchandise 
without purporting to indicate its origin 1s 
not in violation of sections 3 and 4. Some 
such exemption, the Handelsvertragsverein 
argues, is unavoidable, for certain trad 
names have completely lost their geograph- 
ical as, for example, Frank- 


ical 
forter cheese, cheviot, 


significance 
sausages, Tilsiter 
ulster, etc., still the lines 
closely drawn and to this end the Verein 
suggests that the exemption be made to 
only to names “which have come to 


could be more 


apply 
serve in business intercourse exclusively as 
designation of quality and can no longer be 
conceived by consumers to indicate origin.” 

On the the statute is 
regarded as satisfactory and sufficient. Its 
critics join with its advocates in affirming 
that the general level of morality in business 
has been perceptibly elevated since its enact- 
ment. Critics of the law that this 
might have been effected without legislation, 
and they look with approval upon the pres- 
ent efforts of the business community to 
suppress unfair competition by extra-legal 
the offices of arbitration 


however, 


whole, 


argue 


means, such as 


486 


(Einigungsaemter) and the conciliatory and 
merchants’ 
It is believed by all 


corrective activities of associa- 
tions described above. 
parties that future development will be most 
markedly in this direction and that, as time 
goes on, there will be less and less occasion 
to invoke the law directly. The decrease 
the 


complaints lodged by the state’s attorneys is 


which occurred in 1912 in number of 


accepted as an early indication of this trend 


WOVEN BELTING 


BY ROBERT DANTZEF 


Translated from the French by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record 
manufacturing 


The first tests in 


irom yarn consisted in making a single 
several thickness: 


and then sewing 


materials 


lhe 


{ 
\\. 

Vv) 
6 


eether. generally used 


. 


© 1 uw 

g > iar 

S WO 
Peg L 


Woy 


FIG. I 


liemp, linen, cotton, camel hair and ramie. 
The ply fabric after being sewed is impreg- 
nated with preparations to retain humidit: 
and finally coated with a composition havy- 
base. A 
cotton belting made in this way has a re- 


iig rubber or gutta percha as a 
sistance of 5,800 pounds per square inch of 
ectional and stretches I2 per cent. 
under a load of 3,800 pounds per squar 


area 


inch of sectional area. 

This class of belting possessed a number 
of defects, and as a result of construction, 
has been greatly improved by employing 
woven ply fabrics from which belting is 
made in a wide range of widths and thick- 
Two or more fabrics are woven and 
then stitched by warp threads. 

Fig. 1 is a section of a 2-ply belting show- 


nesses. 


ing the method in which the threads are 


interlaced. The circles represent the ends 
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ci the filling; the undulating lines are the 
warp threads. Fig. 2 is the weave for this 
tabric, the weave pattern covering 4 warp 
and 8 filling threads. This belting has the 
appearance of a coarse cotton cloth and is 
woven with two harness, one carrying the 


FIG. 6 


eround threads, | and IV, the other the 
stitching threads, II and III. 

Fig. 3 is a section of a 3-ply belting, the 
weave for which is shown at Fig. 4. There 
are two threads, I and VI, used for the 
cvound work and the other four threads for 

stitching, none of the ground threads 


ing used for the center fabric. The filling 


is interlaced in the first and second fabrics, 
hen the second and third, the shuttle pass- 
lig a second time in the third fabric, then 
in the second and finally in the first fabric. 
This method gives a very neat selvage. Fig. 
5 shows a section of a 4-ply belting, the 
weave being shown at Fig. 6. The ground 
[ and VIII, are used only for the 
outside fabrics, giving the belting the ap- 


threads, 


pearance of a plain cotton cloth. 


belting, 


Fig. 9 


Fig. 7 shows a section of a 5-ply 


the weave being shown at Fig. 8. 
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shows a section of a 6-ply belting, for which 
the weave is shown at Fig. 10. The same 
principles of construction are employed for 
both warp and filling. 

All of the weaves so far given are used for 
the same kind of a fabric, but of different 
It is evident that by employing 
the same methods weaves can be drajfted for 
8 or more ply belting. Ordinarily, how- 


thicknesses. 


4? 


FIG. 10 


than 
The looms used for weaving belting 
must be and _ solid, 
they present no peculiarities. 


ever, belting is seldom made more 


a-ply. 
very strong otherwise 
After weaving 
and before 


stretched by a machine similar to that used 


impregnation, the belting is 
tor stretching leather belting. 

\ll of the weaves so far illustrated can be 
11 
shows the application of this principle to the 


reinforced by a stuffing thread. Fig. 


ev vi ween ace 


FIG. 12 


stuffing 
threads, II, V and VIII, remain at all times 
stretched straight between two fabrics and 


4-ply belting shown at Fig. 5. The 


are drawn on a special harness. The weave 
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his belting fabric is shown at Fig. 12 in which most of the threads work alike. 

stuffing threads can be of a different The examples we have given show that it is 
terial from the other yarn, if desired. easy to draft a 3, 4, 5 or 6-ply be.ting from 

13 shows a section of a 4-ply belting 

Sa ; oe i FIG. 19 
veave being shown at Fig. 14. 


FIG. 14 


Wy 
“y 
bE My yi sq | ; a 


T Mwy vi vee x 


~ wut aw o 


shows a section of a belting 


‘ave being shown at Fig. 18. 


superimposed = and 
together by the threads, V and X 
| th 


stitching threads interlace the filling 


two outside cloths Fig 15 is a sec- 

1 6-ply fabric of the same kind. This ‘his belting consists of two cloths, 
belting can » easily made with  Leing woven with the weave shown at 

Vol 


2 
ae] 


by 


FIG, 21 


siuffing warp, but it is evident that a fabric 19. There are four threads on the face for 
made in this way will not give as good each four threads on the back. Two threads 
results as in the fabrics previously described, are used for stitching. All of the yarn is 
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2-ply. As shown in Fig. 18, this weave re- 
Fig. 20 shows a section 


belting of the 


quires 10 harness. 
of a 4-ply 
weave being shown at Fig. 21. 


same class, the 
This draft is 
obtained readily from Figs. 17 and 18. Th 
weaving of belting presents no special diff 
culty. The warp is usually drawn one thread 
in each dent. Fig. 18, for example, would 


require 10 dents for each weave pattern. 


A PROBLEM IN MANUFACTURING 
RATINE CLOTH 
BY GLOUCESTER 
\s the different seasons approach bring- 
ing their different styles of novelty weaves, 
they also bring new propositions for over- 
The follow- 


HA 


FIG. I 


seers of weaving and designers. 


ing interesting experience | have had along 
these lines might prove of value to some ot 
the readers of We were 
making a ratine cloth with a plain weave, 


this magazine. 


end 20s, 1 end ratine, about 2,600 yards to 
the pounc. The 20s varn was made from a 
cheap grade of cotton. The reed was 12 1/2 


dents per inch. This would appear to be a 


MANUFACTURING RATINE CLOTH 71 


woven, a contraction of g 1/2 per cent. This 
caused the 20s varn to chafe on the right- 
hand side of the warp for about four inches, 
but it was all right on the left-hand side 
Fig. 2 shows how the ratine yarn pulls away 
both 
yarn 


When the 


ratine 


from the 20s yarn at 1, while at 2 
threads pull even, while at 3 the ratine 
again pulls against the 20s yarn. 


shed 


tubbed against the 


was being formed the yarn 


20s yarn causing it t 


untwist and come apart in the reed for a 


space of about 4 inches from the right hand 
selvage. If the 20s had been a better grade 
of yarn this would not have happened. 

The filling in these goods was tussah silk 
and as it 


was almost all dyed two shades, 


cotton dye and silk dye, the 20s, 


Hi 


being a 


X 


f 


FIG, 2 


cheap grade of yarn, did not affect the wear 
or appearance of the goods. [ finally over- 
came this trouble with chafing by crowding 
one dent closer to the other about four 
inches from the right hand side, making it 
half of its regular size, as shown at Fig. 3. 
and then slightly bending about six dents 


on each side of this dent so that the 


wide 


MnO 


SS ee ee NOY 
& J. 


/. 


FIG. 3 


coarse reed, but is not too coarse for 
We had 
trouble with the ratine yarn chafing the 20s 
yarn. 


very 


this style of goods considerable 


The warp was drawn in the reed as 


shown at Fig. 1. The cloth measured 39 3/4 


inches in the reed and 36 inches when 


space would be divided among twelve dents. 
This part of the yarn was then redrawn in 
the reed, starting with the half size dent 
with one end of ratine, then drawing 1 end 
of the 20s varn and 1 end of the ratine in 
one dent as shown at 2, 


Fig. 2, 


( nly a 
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by crowd- ot Break Number of Skeins. 
100 and more 
100 


show after 
was finished. To have a reed made 00 
in the first place would cost a little l es so 


+ 4 


. 2 70 
14 x 4% i } ‘ . . - 4 
resuits would be Satistactorv 


60 


— eee oo eee 55 
50 


TESTING SILK a 


big pw amas : oO 
BY GAUI ra 4 


Translated from the French by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record. 


“ious conditioning houses in France as 


6 A. eee 


. o47. 
as others engaged in testing Silk, t 


test 
the working qualities of the material by the 
te) method: Five ends of silk are é 
ae » te J 14 te 
two hours, or ten ends for one ; 
. a 3 to 
¢ the reeling process, the silk be- 5 to 7 2 bn 
run at a speed of 55 vards per minute. 0 to 8. 10 to 
1 £ a : to 
to 
to 


is made as to the number of 34 Ul vee 5 to 


broken threads occurring 


time 1s noted 


laced in “har . c . — 

piaced in charge or one 

Long experience has shown that THE WOOL GOODS MARKET 
1um number of broken threads New York, Aug. 1, 1914. 
yperative can piece up in one hour During the last three weeks a general 
Pp 


ersoz has compiled the following opening of various fabrics adapted to the 


t 


sand the wholesale clothing trade has been made, 


for eac] with varving resu 


+ 
LS 


serges have met with a liberal sale for the 
makes, but they have not sold as 

they did last season. Prices 

an advance of from 2 1/2 to 

cents per yard for fabrics made from 


od and other of the best grades of 
bri 


rics made of quarter blood 


vool while fa 
stock opened at slight declines in prices up 
to five cents per yard below former prices. 
There are several new makes of serges be- 
ing offered, some of them showing marked 
ability in manufacturing. It however has 
proven to be an unfavorable time for new 
lines as the demand is not so great but that 
it can be filled by the mills already well 
established on the market. Also buyers are 
adverse to experimenting with new and un- 
known makes; they prefer to patronize the 
1as been modified somewhat fabrics that have given satisfaction in the 
for use at Lyons and Milan. In the Italian past. 


table the number of skeins i alculated lhe disturbing factors in the serge market 


mathematically while at Ly there is con- at present are the new and exceedingly pop- 


t 
variation. Following i ular tropical fabrics which are being offered, 


in various grades, by a large percentage of 
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Chese fabrics have taken the 


selling agents. 


lead over all other fabrics. They 


sales 


are just what are needed to enable men to 


comfortably 


1 


dress more during the hot 


season; they are more appropriate for sum 
than are darker and_ heavier 


ner wear 


serges. Buyers are placing orders for good 
sized quantities and with more confidence 
than on other spring or summer fabrics 
These goods are made principally with 
filled 


desirable 


cotton warps with mohair and make 


particularly summer fabrics and 


very attractive styles and colors 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to their effect on sales of serges; some 
claim that they will be extra, two piece sui 


suitable for hot days and business wear 


in which case they would not effect ap 
serges. 
true to some ext 
being made in medium coli 
for wear during the entire summer 
They 


masses that comprise the great consum 


probably will be so worn by 


public The two piece suits being 


aper than serge and other suits, they ar¢ 


likely to wear such tropical suits at the ex 


pense of better fabrics that will n 


fortable for the hot weather. 


One objection to serges is their decided 


tendency to wear shiny |] before t 


] 


roods 


ong 


begin to show wear in other ways. 


This has caused many to 3 bt serge 


suits. 
Some serge mills made extensive prepara 
Aa? 


oOmng 


Cloth and 
One of the 


tions for ¢ 
called 


ingly 


business on tropical or so 


Beach have been exceed 


successful. most prom 


inent mills has had an immense business on 
their new tropical cloths, which are of a 
better quality than many of the cheaper fab 
rics being offered. Their prices range from 
around 60 cents well up to « dollar per yard. 
Judging from reports around the woolen 
district they have sold enough tropicals to 
employ the greater part of their large plant 
for the season, naturally they will not be in 
orders for their well 


position to accept 


known and popular serges to the extent 


they were formerly sold. 
The great bulk of serge orders taken 
our domestic mills as 


been secured by 


foreign serg 


d to be 


OO Is rE ST “tally S¢ 
4 ,OCL \ ( pe ili D. 


prov 


erade 


merchantable and wer 


business being done, as 


is principally on lines 


1 1 


‘ses and fancies, which 


been established here for some time, a 
‘ly increased business is being done. 
g of orders for low grade three- 


well advanced. Some lead- 
have secured orders 

manufacturing season 1 

The majority of 


vit] 
l 


Vill { 


1 
ut the e; 


h is ¢ ssential 


being offered by th 


liberal patronage 


are being shown with c 


+} 


and 
isual sale. 
and the greater 
) be done. 


fabrics are in 


and the business being 
‘ ; 
done amounts to considerable proportions. 


1 
+ 


di ] - “10 7 } ’ 
Phe ioOwer prices tor these fabrics (nan tor 


I 
worsteds are in their favor and where s 
ard fabrics are attractive they are sec 
a good share of favorable attention 
part of buvers 
Vigouroux mixture fal 
favor and the indications 


7 q 
hy increase Sa 
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very attractive garments in desirable m1x- 


ures tor summer Wear. 


The growing practice of buyers placing 
ve small sample orders for all kinds of 


men’s wear fabrics is causing considerable 
adverse criticism in the woolen district. As 
fair number place quantity orders 
nills enough work to run their 
machinery until the duplicate business be- 
‘ins to come in. The trouble is that the 
small orders are increasing and many mills 
do not get enough work early in the season 
keep their plants in operation. The com- 
mendable feature is that it prevents the 
accumulation of stock piece goods that has 
been the bane of woolen manufacturing. 
The manufacturers’ method of making only 
the goods actually sold has extended to the 
wholesale clothiers and from them to the 
tailers. They are reported as buying spar- 
ingly early in the season and duplicating as 
sales require. 
1e out of town trade was late in coming 
to the city but they have been arriving dur- 


ing the last ten days and will soon be here 


in full iorce. As they get to work placing 
their orders there will be a large increase in 
the business being booked. The western 


buvers seem confident of a satisfactory busi- 


ness on account of the unprecedented yield 
cf farm products of all kinds. If they place 
irders in proportion to the ideas they pro- 
fess to believe regarding the coming spring 
season’s business there will be a large order 
business done during the month of August. 

The announcement recently made by the 
American Woolen Co. that they will offer 
special fabrics and styles in women’s wear 
for the dry goods jobbing trade has caused 
considerable favorable comment. It has 
been known by a few that they have pre- 
pared some particularly desirable and new 
effects that are quite likely to prove success- 
ful. Tropical fabrics are also being styled 
for women’s wear and the prospects are 
good for a fair business on them. 

The past season for women’s wear has 
been a disappointment to most sellers, the 
duplicate business being small. 


The value of textile machinery imported 


into the United Kingdom during June, 1914, 
was $45,364. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN MILL MANAGE- 
MENT 
BY EUGENE SZEPESI 
(Continued from July.) 

\ vearly saving of $10,000 will warrant a 
yearly expenditure of $3,000 or more. The 
question is also brought up, How far is it 
profitable to expend money to effect a sav- 
ing? Modern methods of mill management 
can be overdone as well as_ underdone. 
Alany managements which have been pro- 
gressive enough to accept the principle of 
modern mill management, suffer today from 
cver systematization—so caution and mod- 
erate conservatism is desirable before any 
mill management decides to undertake such 
development work. 

The practical application of scientific man- 
agement will vary with every branch of the 
industry and sometimes even in the same 
line. Every business has its strong and 
veak points, peculiar to that certain estab- 
lishment. While in one case irresponsible 
luctuations in orders may be the cause of 
inefficiency, in another case lack of, or a 
constant shift of labor, may be the cause of 
the trouble. For the former, the greatest 
effort should be centered on the perfection 
of a planning and dispatching department, 
while for the latter, the problem will be: 
What possible steps can be taken to bring a 
steady desirable labor? Again it may be 
that old customs retard desirable improve- 
ments, or help of low industrial standard. 
There is a remedy for each, but it should be 
carefully investigated and thought over, be- 
fore it is applied, as to whether the results 
will justify the outlay. Right here I wish to 
correct a falacious belief abroad, referring to 
a certain phase of scientific management, 
namely, motion studies. I find that it is a 
general belief that under modern mill man- 
agement principles, the detail operations 
must be studied with utmost accuracy, or in 
other words, motion studies instituted; un- 
necessary motions eliminated, which let me 
trankly admit, would be quite a painful task 
if universally applied to the textile industry. 
The idea has spread, since Taylor conducted 
his first investigation in scientific manage- 
ment, by motion studies, and he uses some 
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Gantt 
also spends quite a time on it, and finally, 
Gilbreth filled a whole book with this sub- 
ject, in his admirable work on 
studies. The readers generally fail to ob- 
serve that Taylor investigated labor that 1s 
all 


shoy elers, 


space in his works on this subject. 


motion 


motions, the pig iron carriers and ore 
and Gilbreth performed his ob- 
masons and kindred labor 
where everything is “motion.” In digging a 
ditch, buffing metal, welding iron, and sim 
ilar operations, the whole work depends on 


servations on 


motions and the elimination of the unneces- 
sary will being the desired results 

This is not so important in the textile in 
the actual 
is of greatest importance, but 


motion 
which the 
position of the worker, the tool, the light, 


dustry. lere it is not 


and the time wasted through delays from 
Let me explain what this is by an 
Let us take the operation 


waiting. 
actual example. 
of weaving for instance. To weave one must 
time the following operations: 
the loom, up 
broken warp ends, pick out bad filling and 


have for 


Running change filling, tie 
other defects, fix a broken part of the loom. 
change warp 

The 
chanical 
with the exception of starting and stopping, 
and this operation occupies only one second 


running of the loom is purely me- 


without the contro] of the weaver, 


and constitutes such a small fraction of the 
total time loss, that even if a weaver con- 
sumes twice as much time, there would be 
no visible loss of production. 

Filling—The 
studies I have made gives .o8 minutes as a 


Change of numerous time 


standard for an average worker. Some 
weavers perform this operation in half the 
time, but this is the time actually required to 
the half 
the 
ioom is started up again, which is caused by 


the bad position of the filling supply, bad 


make change and very often a 


minute or more is consumed before 


condition of the bobbins and poor shuttles 
It is a much harder proposition to reduce 
this .o&8 minutes through motion studies than 
by finding the best position for the filling 
rack and inaugurate a_ better of 
handling the filling. While on the motions 
I could have saved only .o4 minutes, on the 


manner 


delays I saved a minute. 
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Tying Up Broken Warp Ends—This onty 


takes .07 minutes in the average, but from 
.3 up to 3 minutes is sometimes consumed in 
When breakage 
is too frequent, poor spinning, sizing or 


performing the operation. 


warping is to blame, and the remedy should 
Neverthe- 


the 


| e : 1 

be found in those departments. 
break, and 
breakages per hour can be determined for 


threads will 


1 
less, 


average 


every grade. I also observed that finding 


the thread on colored goods required less 
time in daylight than in artificial light. This 
is reasonable. Some mills may have poor 
illuminating The too 
a 


igh or too low, and poorly placed lights is 


facilities. ights are 


a common fault. Proper illumination in 
most cases will cut the time required in look- 
On 


looms -where warps of black or a very dark 


ing for the right end into a fraction. 


shade are mostly run, a white sheet of paper 
placed under the warp between the beam and 
the last harness will work like magic in the 
reduction of tying 

To Pick Out The 
usually negligence on someone’s part, which 
proper 


Bad Filling cause is 
control and discipline will correct. 

would 
be useless to instruct the fixer how to use his 


hammer a 


Fixing Broken Parts of Loom—It 
ud screwdriver. Here, standardi- 
zation of the inspection of the looms will b: 
the remedy. The policy of inspecting the 
looms systematically, especially when warps 


are changed, and preventing small imperfec- 


tions from becoming larger, will cut down 
idleness through breakage. Also a thorough 
standardization of supplies will help. The 


best picker stick is the cheapest one, no 
matter how much it costs. 

Changing Warps—I had the most varied 
experience. [ have records of this Ooperfa- 
tion from 17 minutes up to half a day. It is 


never the actual work that takes long, but 


lack of standards and discipline. The have- 
eliminate run- 


ning around for things in the last minute. 


everything-ready policy will 


This example refers to the whole textile 


industry in general. It is not always the 


motions that count, but the preventabl 
waste of time. I will not cite more exam- 
ples, but suggest testing it on any depart- 


ment. 


Harrington Emerson mentions 
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of the principles of 
scientific This is the true 
‘orner stone, and for general application 


common sense as one 


inanagement. 
three principles must be worked out by the 
Stand- 
Waste. 


These three consti- 


for every department: 
Standards of 


nanagement 
Production, 

of Supplies 
of the mill, the measure, the 

-h the actual performances are 
To work out these standards is 
a complicated undertaking as it 
frst seem. A carefully made time 
study, using the average worker in a depart- 
accurately reflect the actual oper- 

or a dozen time studies made on 

absolute 
detail, and 
rds for the whole operation may 


thus standart 


cles will give an cer- 
standards for 


tainty for every 


be computed. This is an absolutely fair and 
both the mill and the 


overestimate, underesti- 


correct record for 
worker, where an 
mate, and prejudice will not enter 
Standards of Waste—In every department 
a certain quantity of waste is made on every 
In drawing, for 
of the bands will become use- 
true of 
some roving will become unfit for 


machine; this is legitimate. 
instance, some 
less; this is waste. The same is 
spinning 
further use. 
tain length of roving must remain on the 
spool tT Waste 
studies for a certain unit production, where 
that nothing is thrown into 
the absolutely unpreventable, 
the mill officials a standard that is 

ouesswork; it is based on actual 


idue excess of waste over the 


In mule spinning again, a cer- 
make joining possible. 


care is taken 
waste, except 
will give 
facts. 
standards will generally bring out negligence 
or mechanical defects, which otherwise 
would have been unobserved 

Standards of Supplies—Recently in a mill 
established over thirty years, it was decided 
that a standardization of supplies would be 
more advantageous than the old method. A 
general supply room was erected, supplies of 
all descriptions and machinery reserve parts 
moved into it from every part of the mill, 
and an inventory taken, which revealed very 
queer conditions. The mill had on hand a 
carload 1 machinery parts belonging 


of unused 
to machines which long ago had been dis- 
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belts, vibrators, 
knuckles and other machine parts—packages 
of heddles unused but rusty 
enough belting for fifty years, cracked and 


carded. Gears, pulleys, 


and twisted, 


caked from neglect, enough oil cans to sup- 


1 


kegsful of them, new and old 
It took two days for the 


ply a mill three times the size, nails, screws, 
1 


« Its. 
mixed together. 


nuts, 


junk man to cart away supplies unfit for 
that thousands of dollars 
The same mill made an article 
twenty vears ago which required a special 
They made the 
year, but new attachments 


further use, cost 


originally. 


attachment for the looms. 
same article last 1 
were ordered, since the old ones could not 
be found. Overseers had changed in that 
cepartment many times, so no one was to 
These old attachments 


light during the general housecleaning, in a 


blame. came to 
neglected corner of the shed, with a heap of 
rubbish on the 
for a rat family of ancient lineage. 


top which served as a home 


[ wish I could impress strongly enough 
that the 
rency and merchandise of any character is 


difference between a coin or cur- 
enly in its form, and ill used wasted material 
differs little from the dollars put into the fire 
or jammed into the refuse can. No one ever 
heard of checks and money in a mill unac- 
merchandise and 
is another thing. 


counted for, but for 
plies, that 
most important points of modern mill man- 


sup- 
It is one of the 


agement that the only difference recognized 
between currency, merchandise and supplies, 
is the form. 
while for the first, every mill has a respon- 
sible steward, for the 


They all represent value, and 


second, every mill 
stock 
It is not the prevention of dishonesty 


that makes such steps inevitable in modern 


should have an equally responsible 


clerk. 


management—while in some cases this is a 
too-—but the prevention of thought- 
lessness and the knowledge of human 
nature, which we know by experience is ever 
wasteful of plenty. Put out five packages of 
tacks for five mens’ use. On inspection it 
will be found that the second package has 
been ripped open while the first is not vet 
entirely empty. Tacks are strewn on the 
shelf, on the floor. Then place only one 
package for the five, and you will not fail to 


reason 
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see the difference. The first is the outcome 
of the psychological influence of plenty. The 
cost of supplies can be surprisingly cut by 
standardized conditions. 

The procedure is not a difficult one—it re- 
two things—a stock 
100m under the charge and responsibility of 
one man, and a perpetual stock record with 
fixed high and low limits. Nothing is or- 
dered unless the stock reaches the low limit 
and the quantity ordered never exceeds the 
high limit. What the limits should be de- 
pends entirely upon the article. A machine 
part or a gear which is called for only at 
long intervals, will have but one limit; while 
on brooms, for instance, the low limit will be 
a dozen, the high limit five dozen. The rule 
is that the low limit will be sufficient to sup- 
ply the mill during the time required for 
new delivery, which depends again on the 
article—the high limit for a supply at a rea- 
sonable time, but not to tie down too much 
capital. Hard and fast rules are impossible; 
individual judgment must determine what 
limit is the most economical. 

The record is kept on a card system, and 


quires concentrated 


cvery time stock is given out the amount is 
deducted, the high and low limits are marked 
on the card, and should the stock reach the 
low limit, additional supplies may be or- 
dered at once. Supplies are given out to the 
departments on requisitions only, signed by 
the department head. In picker sticks, spin- 
ning bands, and similar supplies, the depart- 
ments carry a limited quantity, while oil 
cans, brooms, machine parts, etc., are car- 
ried by the stock-room entirely, and the 
requisition must state for which machine it 
is intended. These requisitions reach the 
manager every day and by lookng them over 
he is soon able to tell if the use of a certain 
supply increases unduly and will be able to 
investigate at once. 

With dependable standards 
tion, waste and supplies, a mill has the as- 


for produc- 


surance that wasteful expenditures will show 
up clearly and definitely at once, when rem- 


edy is yet possible, and not in the yearly bal- 


ance in decreased profits or even loss, when 
it is too late. 
Manufacturing is not a purely mechanical 
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problem, neither should it be expected that 
the individual manager can meet expecta- 
tions, unless means and ways are devised to 
exercise his judgment and ability, instead of 
splitting his time up on details, to keep the 
ball rolling. 


A NAME FOR ARTIFICIAL SILK 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Regarding a name for artificial silk, in my 
opinion it should be distinctive, with a logi- 
cal derivation, and should not be arbitrarily 
chosen like some of the fanciful and silly 
names given to patent medicines and break- 
fast cereals. The origin of artificial silk is 
cellulose—the indestructible cell structure or 
solid framework of plants, deprived of all 
extraneous matter, a vegetable and not an 
animal “Artificial silk” is no 
more “silk” than ramie noils, or mercerized 
cotton yarns with a brilliant luster are silk, 
and therefore no use of the word “silk” in 
any 


substance. 


form or combination should be consid- 
As artificial silk is derived from cellu- 
lose, I suggest cellulin, or, better, celulin, as 
a name that is 
time euphonious. 
Charles Richards Dodge. 


ered. 


distinctive and at the same 


The Jacquard machine for weaving fig- 
ured goods was easily the greatest invention 
in the textile world since the invention of 
the loom itself. Joseph Marie Jacquard was 
a poor weaver, born in Lyons, July 7, 1752. 
He completed his machine about 1800, and 
exhibited it at the Exposition of National 
Industry in 1801, obtaining a bronze medal. 
Napoleon’s police had a sharp eye for smart 
men, and Jacquard was one day suddenly 
taken in charge by an officer and sent to 
Paris. Napoleon, convinced of Jacquard’s 
ability, placed him in charge of the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers, and gave him 
a pension of 1,000 crowns. In 1804, Jac- 
returned to Lyons where a mob 
smashed one of his looms on the spot where 


quard 
his monument now stands. Two years later 
the Government bought his invention and 
made it public property. 





Correspondence and Notes 


UPON TEXTILE TOPICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


a 
POLISHED YARN AND SEWING THREAD 


BY GAUI 


e French by the Editor of the Textile 


World Kecord 


thread Fran 


strand. 


set behind the feed rolls 


passing through water in a small trough 
Mules are some- 


times used in place of the ring or flyer frame 


1 twisting. The ply yarn is always twisted 
n a direction the reverse of that of the single 


If 3-ply varn is to be made the three 


ends are wound on special bobbins in order 


The 


are 


obtain a uniform feed and twist. 


equired number of ends of ply yarn 


then wound on one bobbin, the winder being 


Is neces- 


quipped with a stop motion, as it 


K FOR HOLDING SPOOLS 


Ol singic¢ 


and lidity 
and sOl1dity 


the finished 


depend upon the number of single 


which they are composed. Cab 

more uniform and stronger. It is 
enized from the appearance of the 
[ fine 
f the 


+ 


hich is similar to that of a 


number indicates the size 


D\ 


number 
thus, 


This is followed a 


he number of strands: 


indicates that the thread is formed 


> 
Pat ys 


S0-6-pl) 


f 6 strands of single The manufacture 


1 cable varn requires two successive Opera- 


tions: twisting the single yarn to make a ply 


yarn and then retwisting the ply yarn to 


make the cable thread 


The first twisting is done on an ordinary 
ister, on which the yarn is delivered to the 
vt In 


by a single pair of rollers 
set the twist the varn is dampened 


spindles 


sary to stop the spindle as soon as an end 


breaks. The ply yarn is twisted on either a 
ring or flyer frame, the latter being preferred 
tor coarse yarn, as it enables a harder twist 
and a rounder and fuller thread to be ob- 
The direction of the twist given to 


the cable yarn should be the reverse of that 


tained. 


civen to the ply yarn and consequently the 
same as that of the single yarn. Imitation 
cable yarn is sometimes made in cheaper 
cualities by substituting for the ply yarn a 
single yarn equal to the former in size and 
to which a successive twist has been given. 
For example, in place of uniting three ends 
of 2-ply 80s and thus obtaining a cable yarn 
iormed of 6 ends of 8os, the imitation varn 
is made in one operation by twisting to- 
gether 3 ends of single 4os of hard twist. 
Although the cost of the yarn is less, it will 
be readily understood that the strength and 
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uniformity is much inferior to the cable yarn 
made by two operations. 

When thread is made from single yarn by 
one operation the required number of ends 
cf single yarn are wound on the same spool 
and twisted together as already described 
The thread is then reeled to prepare it for 
bleaching or dyeing. The skeins ¢ 


reeled to a certain weight 
length. 
In many cases the thread is prepared f 


bleaching by boiling in water either in an 


FIG. 2. THE THIRIEZ MACHINE 


open tub or in a closed kier under pressurt 
I 


17 


of 20 to 30 pounds. Boiling off in an alkali 


solution is better than boiling in water as 


cotton and removes the im- 


The alkali 


carbonate of 


it softens the 
purities. 


1 


solution is made witl 


with or 


caustic soda o1 soda 

of caustic and 
\fter boiling 

off and rinsing the thread is run through 


without soap; say 3 per cent 


a small quantity of oil for red 
weak acid bath. Sometimes it is first passe: 
and 


11me 


through a solution of chloride ot 
then soured in acid. It is then rinsed thor 
cughly, and if a very clear white is desired, 
a small quantity of azure blue is added 

The thread is colored in skeins in a tub 
with a capacity of about 
entered 


gallons) of water. The skeins are 


ii a wet state and worked in the ordinary 
manner. After dyeing, the material is rinsed 
and dried. Having been bleached or dyed, 


the thread is subjected to a series of finish 


1,000 pounds (120 


give the appearance de- 


sired. finish the thread 1s 


oitened by pulling and stretching 


hand, the object 


on pins 
being to distribute the 


ist uniformly throughout the yarn The 


g 
twist settles in places where the varn is very 


hard while other parts are too soft. The 


skein is passed over a pin and jerked by 


means ol This Oper. 


tends 


then twisted tightly with a stick and hung 


na fixed bar, the ration being repeated 


several times 
Yarn is polished in ’ ways, in skei 


thread by thread. By the first meth 
keins are immersed in a finishing bz 
They 


then dried. 


rrugated 


‘een two Ci 
stationary while the 
eans of levers and 
stretching of 


evere 
rollers turn slow] 
| 


contact with 


inches in diamet 
ut Soo turn 


rhly polished, th 


g 
\r 


a revolving d 


process being completed 


‘overed with wool 
1 


which comes in contact with the skein 


method is re cf vely in England 


good 


thread by thread, which 


While it is cheaper, it does not give as 
results 


is the method adopted in France Bv this 


method the yarn is first wound on large 


spools. From 100 to 120 of these spools 


are placed in a rack behind the machine, 


Figo. 1. The end from each 


spool 
through a dent in the reed, 


with the 


different thre: 
1 


over the g 


ws i¢ 


and 


cuided 


roller, 4, 


copper 
iI 


oh, 5 


solution in the trou; 
The thread next passes over tl 
which distributes the finishing 


excess of which 1s 


squeezed 


copper press rolls, and 8, which are ce 


tro ] 
trougn. 


ered with cloth, and returned to the 


‘the yarn is drawn by contact with the posi- 


roller, 9, the speed of 


tively driven wood 


which is regulated to suit the size of 


yern. Passing over the copper guide roll- 


the varn is brought in contact 


ers, 10 and II, 
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his about 


lving brush, 12, whic 
liameter and revolves at a speed 
In like 
manner the yarn passes over the guide roll- 


to 21, 


4 inches in 


Of 1,000 to 2,000 turns a minute. 


ers, 13 


“ 


is brought in contact succes- 
The 
yarn then passes over a small roller, 23, and 


sively with the brushes, 16, 19, and 22. 


through a reed, 24, each end being wound 
on a separate bobbin, one of which is shown 
25. This different 
thread a 


at process keeps the 
threads separated and gives the 
very high luster. 
Fig. 2 shows the Thiriez machine, which 
does not give as good results as the process 
aiready described, but is simpler and occu- 
pies less space. The thread coming from 
spool, A, passes under the guide roll, B, then 
under the brush, D, which presses the yarn 
into the finished preparation in the trough, 
C. In some cases the yarn is impregnated 
with the solution and passed over the brush 


as indicated by the dotted lines. The speed 


ci the brush is varied to suit the size of the 
varn while the tension is regulated by the 


rod, B 


small 


The yarn then passes between two 
cushions, E, which are pressed to- 
of finishing 
The roller, F. 


regulates the draft on the yarn and permits 


eether to regulate the amount 
solution left in the yarn. 


oi more or less brushing over an equai 


length and consequently gives more, or less 
luster. The 


passes under the guide rolls, G, G', G* and 


yarn delivered by roller, F. 
G*, bringing the yarn in contact with the 
revolving brushes, H, H' and H?°, regulating 
the finish and imparting pliability and luster 
to the yarn. 
with 
the brushes, H, H’ 


For fine yarn rollers covered 
cloth are sometimes used in place of 
and H*. The waxed 
yarn then passes through a guide, I, which 
vibrates up and down to the spool, L, on 
which it is wound. 

Some: finishing preparations are applied 
hot and others cold. Ordinarily, the solu- 


tion is made up as follows: 


Water 


Rice or wheat starch 


Saponified wax 


small quantity of gelatine, Irish moss or 


is added to thicken the composition. 
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Spermaceti, stearic acid or paraffine is some- 
small 
quantity of borax is added to prevent mold. 


times used in place of the wax. A 


IMITATION WOOL 
BY GAUL 

The process of manufacturing imitation 
wool, invented by Messrs. Cyprien Villedieu, 
Fred Lambert and Alex. Coumbary (French 
patent 459,406, Sept. 4, 1912) consists of the 
well known process of mercerizing. It is 
applied to Senegal hemp, this fiber giving 
better results than when used on jute. The 
bath is prepared as follows: 


Cold caustic soda solution, 15° to 35 
Be., 94 to 97 parts. 

Peroxide of sodium, 2 to 5 parts. 

Soluble oil, 1 part. 


The caustic solution mercerizes the fiber, 
causing it to curl and rendering it transpar- 
ent. The peroxide serves to bleach the fila- 
ments and give them the color of natural 
wool. The oil imparts a soft handle. The 
time during which the hemp fibers remain in 
the bath varies according to the nature of 
the material. After removal they are passed 
through an acid solution at 1° Be. An addi- 
tion to the patent, dated October 10, 1912, 
covers certain improvements. In place of 
mercerizing with caustic soda the material 
is immersed in a bath containing a 
tion of peroxide of sodiym and 
in equal parts at 2° Be. As a result of 
the action of the ammonia the fibers are 
animalized by the incorporation of nitro- 
gen, the peroxide of 
a bleaching agent. 
tion of acid and 
izshes the process. 


solu- 
ammonia 


sodium serving as 
Rinsing in a 
then in pure water fin- 
The material after drying 
is carded in order to give it the appearance 
of natural wool. When mixing the imitation 
product with natural wool it is necessary to 
use special dyestuffs such as Black E B §S 
(Bayer), Red B P (St. Denis), Blue B J and 


Yellow F F (Lyon). 


solu- 


The Italian cocoon crop of 1913 amounted 
and that of 
amounted to 91,731,820 pounds. 


to 70,560,000 pounds IQIt2 
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ENGLISH NOTES 


By Our Regular Correspondent 

The slack time of the year finds British 
niills slack indeed and disposed to short time 
or—what is the same thing—long holidays. 
Spinners of average counts of Americau 
cotton are losing too much money to need 
pressing to adopt short hours and the Fed- 
eration asks for only an 80 per cent. major- 
ity for its proposal to cut out three weeks 
between mid-July and the end of September. 
There are cotton manufacturers 
who are giving three weeks’ holiday this 
summer and from every cotton district the 
news is bad. Affairs get worse in Bradford 
despite the appreciation of wool values and 
although the position varies from mill to 
mill, there are some who have known no 
such slackness for twenty years. Hudders- 
field is assisted by the good American de- 
mand for fine fancy worsteds, of which 
towards $330,000 worth were shipped to the 
United States during April; but the carded 
woolen trade of the district is so far from 
brisk that 200 workers have been dismissed 
from a Colne Valley mill. There are very 
siender prospects of any recovery in trade 
before the fall. 


weaving 


o' s&s + 


It is now possible to summarize the 
exports to America for the first half of the 
year and an abstract is given in tabular form 


below. A half year is a definite term and 
appropriate enough for stocktaking, but it 
cannot be said that the balances disclosed 
are other than could have been expected 
from the returns given month by month. 
For obvious reasons the period cannot serve 
as an exact criticism of the effects of the 
new tariff. The term has been one of poor 
or bad trade and high prices and six months 
is none too long a time for the bare purpose 
cf finding out what will sell. The revision 
thus far has made an important difference to 
five great branches of manufactures. The 
cotton piece goods that have benefited arc 
in the dyed, bleached, printed and colored 
yarn classes. Dyed cottons account for half 
cf the 12 million-yard increase and bleached 
cottons are responsible for one-third. Amer- 
ica has become in these abnormal times the 


third best market for exported worsted yarn 
and has bought at an average of 60 cents per 
pound. woolen fabrics 
has more than quadrupled under the new 
an average 
Trade in worsteds and 
stuffs has increased quantitatively in the 
worth 
The enlarged takings of jute 


Business in carded 
conditions and has been done at 
of 78 cents per yard. 


same ratio, but the average yard is 
only 31 cents. 
yarn are understood to consist mainly of 
Dundee rovings for the bagging trade 


Textile Manufactures Exported U. K. 


1 Jan.—June 30 


1913 1914 
3,166,400 

32,168,600 
1,122,700 

4,241,400 

16,848,600 
224,700 


Cotton yarn i 3,108,200 
Cotton piece goods yds. 20,482,300 
Worsted yarn ...........lbs 27,900 
Worsted tissues eean aie 991,300 
Worsted tissues & stuffs ,1 50,200 
Carpets 7 64,700 
Spun silk yarn 334,602 
Silk broad stuffs 126,449 
Silk broad stuffs, mi 191,643 
Jute yarn 194,200 
Jute piece 42,916,200 
Linen yarn 1,117,400 


Linen piece go 61,658,500 


roods 


* 
to notice the movement 
in the export of wool to America during the 
first six months of the year. The business 
has always been a fluctuating one and in 
It may be 
that during 1914 the imports have been fully 
manufacturing condi- 
and assuredly they 


It is worth while 


ig13 the quantities were small. 


as large as American 

tions have warranted; 

have been larger and have sustained wool 
1 


prices higher than has proved at all con- 


venient to manufacturing consumers in 


England: 


Wool Expo: 
t Jan 


1914 


12,398,200 
64,826,800 


77,225,000 


1913 
4,276,600 


British 
be 24,968,200 


Foreign and Col 


29,244,800 


A consular report directs attention to the 
steps taken at Manila to enforce a Govern- 
ment grading of exported hemp. After this 
year private grades are to disappear and 
Government men are to see that only one 
official grade goes into one bale. 
ure is not unprecedented even in 


The meas- 
ad 


modern 
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mes, for we get Government inspected tood 
yn Chicago and elsewhere and from Japan 
receive sealed and certified woven silk 
c ls. Australia, while insisting on a some 
es misleading Government grading otf 
rigerated carcases leaves individual initia- 
unfettered in shipping the wool from the 
same animals. Marks play an unmistakably 
creat part in the trade in hemp and flax and 


ficial bracking, or grading, is of old stand- 


g 
S in Europe These fibers had to be 
sraded by public officials throughout the 
ient days of the Hanseatic League. As 

is 1834 the Town Council of Riga for- 

bade merchants to have any but the top 
crade in their private possession and took 
( ge of the second and third sorts to pre- 
vent accident after the official classification. 
I. 1853 at Riga the official brack was rein- 


siated although the arrangement held good 
ior only four years. The marks on flax now 
hose attached by the shippers, but thx 


Riga Exchange is not of the opinion that 
the compulsion of 1853-57 was a waste meas- 
ure lo quote an official letter irom the 
uresident and secretary of the Exchange: 
It had a tremendous influence n the proper 
I g 1 this was not worked up to 
ndard of the various grades, the grower 
| ke nd rework it 
I being permitted to keep the 
g l grades in his own warehouses 
blend the two, the difference 
} g so conspicuous [his gave the 
gn buyer guarantee for absolutely reliable 
the reason that Riga p yssessed 
g putation in the 


Flax, retted and scutched, is not precisely 
on all fours with cotton in the seed or 
vinned, but the experience may have its in- 
terest in connection with current schemes 
ior the Government grading of raw cotton 
in America. The final form of the Lever 
Cotton Exchange Bill is not known at the 
time of writing, nor have its general pro- 
posals been so fully disgested that mature 
opinion about them has been formed in any 
wide circles in this country. It can be taken 
as a general principle that textile men are 
incredulous of the efficacy of Government 
control in any such matters and are prompt 
to believe that more than one way can be 
found of evading any restrictions that may 
be laid upon the cotton exchanges. This 





1 


hereditary tendency does not absolutely shut 
cut belief that good can be done by inter- 
ference, but it will be probably a long time 
before any measure that can be seriously 
compared to the Lever Bill gets through the 
legislature of this country. Should the bill 
pass and should its effect be to make mar- 
kets more erratic it would be unpopular in 
Lancashire, but there are no grounds for 
thinking that industrial Lancashire is per- 
fectly content with exchanges as they are, 
be they in New York, New Orleans or Liver- 
pool. ji 
* * * 

It is best that recommendations for the 
advantage of the farmer should not always 
come from the manufacturer and in the 
matter of the domestic clip the Agricultural 
Organization Society is doing its obvious 
duty. By canvass and lectures it is persuad- 
ing farmers to make the most of their wool 
by separating the bellies, locks and pieces 
1e bulk of the fleece. To the man 
who objects that it is not worth while for a 
small farmer to take the requisite pains the 
Society answers that it is the small man’s 
business to cooperate with his neighbors 
both in the preparing and selling of his clip. 
Yo encourage Welsh farmers a_ leading 
Welshman has borne the expense of class- 
ing some 12,000 to 15,000 fleeces and with 
the result that classed Kerry Hill sold for 
29 cents against an average 26 cents for the 
rest. Classed pick Welsh averaged 23 cents 
against 21 cents for unclassed. The margin 
is not wide enough in the opinion of farm- 
ers. The British farmer is making more 
use of the public fairs at which wool is sold 
at auction and in itself this system is a con- 
siderable step towards improved marketing. 
It is to be regretted that farmers in some 
districts have taken umbrage because the 
assembled buyers showed a determination 
not to go beyond an agreed limit of price 
and the experience may provoke some ab- 
stention from the auctions next year. The 
public system of selling is preferred by the 
wool merchants of the manufacturing cen- 
ters to the dilatory method of buying in 
small parcels through local commission 
agents. Most of these agents make their 
purchase of wool a lever in selling other 
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goods to the larme! ihe agent receives 
‘ 

fixed commission and he is never known 

get hold of wool at less than the maximui 
+ a a Ls } } 

quoted to him by | 


Ms principal. 
* * * 


(he new or proprietary fiber prepared 11 
Germany and known as “Solidonia’” has 
been mistaken by those who should knov 
better for an artificial silk. The error is 


tribute to the brightness of the fiber, as ex 


libited in the combed top, and also to its 


rather metallic whiteness. The handle is 
harsher than that of artificial silk and in a 
mbed sample the longer fibers are som 
seven inches in length. Solidonia is offered 
is “an artificial wool, excellent for knittings 
can be spun carded 


..- 
. t ctr Oo 
right, strong 


or as a worsted yarn to fine counts and b 
by the same processes as applied 
wool.” The Russian army authorities are 
stated to have chosen a Solidonia and wo 
mixture for their contract for gloves. A 
cheaper grade called Fibronia has been use 
in thick counts for carpet and belting yarn 
and has been carded with shoddy \ third 
rm, known as “Lanella Fleece” is prepared 
snecifically for carding with wool waste to 
make cheap woolen cloths. The materials 
ire said to be made from a grass which in 
its original condition is brown and under the 


+ 


icroscope the fibers are said to appeal 
spear-shaped and jointed like bamboo, not 
flat like blades of grass. The material is 
somewhat highly inflammable and this is 
iscribed as one of the reasons why it has not 
.et been largely adopted by manufacturers 
England. Apparently it is necessary 

employ special machines not ordinarily pos 
sessed by woolen manufacturers and this 
constitutes a second barrier. The fiber has 
been tried by makers of specialties and has 
been examined for its suitability for the 
straw braid trade. The considerable energy 
that has been used to push the sale has not, 
however, overcome what is called English 
conservatism, although the fiber has found a 
eood deal of employment upon the Con- 
tinent. It is possible that in one of its 
cheaper forms Solidonia will be offered to 
jute manufacturers as a suitable material for 


com ° 
aking bags 


THE MANUFACTUR 
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THE MANUFACTURE AND COST OF 
CHINESE GRASS CLOTH 


CE CONSUT HARLES F. BRISSI \ 


lhe second item of native exports fron 
\moy to the Philippine Islands during the 
year 1912 was Chinese grass cloth (declared 
exports $6,595 gold). The bulk of this grass 
cloth was made in the Province of Kiangsi 
and transported overland to Amoy, whence 
it was shipped direct to the Philippine 
Islands. Practically all of this cloth is used 
for the making of clothing, some being left 
in the native state, a brown color; a part, 
the better, being bleached to an almost pure 


ss. ? j 7 7 
white; while some is dved, blue and black 


being the chief colors. In Swat 
(about 90 miles south of Amoy), there is 
msiderable drawn-work industry using 


orass cloth, but there is no such industrv in 


The materia! of which this cloth is made 
is a fine ramie grown largely in the Prov 
ince of Kiangsi. There is some grown in 
the northwestern part of the Province of 
l‘ukien near the Kiangsi border, and in such 
calities some cloth is woven. The Kiangs 
cloth and ramie are. considered to be much 
better. 

lhe weaving of this cloth is done princi 
pally by women and wholly in a native-made 
loom which is operated by hand. Some oi 


the cloth is made in the houses of the 


f 
— 


Chinese, and a large quantity, perhz 
ereater proportion, is made at “factories,” 
buildings in which the number of looms may 
be 10 and to which the operative comes, but 
the equipment of such buildings in almost 
no way resembles the large factories such as 
he word “factory” stands for in the United 
States. 


The weaving of one piece of cloth 34 vards 


T 
t 


long and 17 1/2 inches wide requires the en- 
tire time of one person for seven days, for 
which she receives approximately 50 cents 
gold. The thread used in making all grades 
of grass cloth is largely of the same grade, 
the difference in value of the various prod- 
ucts being created primarily by the excel- 
lence of the workmanship exhibited by those 
who weave. The bleaching and dveing is 


done after the cloth is made 
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DETAILS OF COST 


The following statement represents the 
approximate cost (in U. S. currency) of a 
piece of grass cloth 34 yards long and 17 1/2 
inches wide (English measure) completed 
and delivered in Amoy: 

4 pounds (3 catties) selected ramie, at 12 1/2 

cents CoC ee eecceeosesesscecesaces . 
Cost of labor converting 4 pounds selected 

ramie stock into ramie thread, at 30 cents 1.20 
Eg ee ee ee ere 


$0.50 





SOR WORN USE bscasansenesatcsax “S80 
charges, duty, likin, transportation 

ats DAS Be OE on ikcne os to deondce. 65 

Agent’s profit about 5 per cent. ............ 15 

$3.00 

Bleaching and finishing about 3 per cent. extra; 
dyeing and finishing about 2 per cent. extra. 


The foregoing statement represents the 
methods in the “factories,” but the women 
who make the grass cloth in their houses 
prefer to buy the hemp unsorted, paying for 
the raw material 62 cents for § catties, or 
g 3/8 cents per pound for 6 2/3 pounds. 
This the women sort, selling the refuse for 


in making native rope and obtaining 


c 


Ss 


rt 


e 
herefrom 25 cents, so that the cost of the 


€ 2/3 pounds of raw material to them is 
1 


reduce ’ 37 cents, or to 1/2 cents per 


cn 


pound 
COMPLICATED MARKETING SYSTEM 


It will be noted that a considerable por- 


tion of the cost the cloth in Amoy is 
made up oi duties and _ transportation 
charg« The method of production and 





marketing of this cloth will explain these 
er to assemble 


- + 


apparent high costs. In or 
he products of the various places where the 
cloth is made, collectors go from house to 
house and from village to village collecting 
he bolts of cloth. Having col- 
lected about 100 bolts, they then sell them 
to a buyer oi the class that might operate 
a factory. These, in turn, sell them to the 
buyers who come from the coast cities or 


@o 
wn 


the large interior cities which either have a 
market for the grass cloth abroad or who 
can sell a great deal of the cloth in the cities 

which the weaving of grass cloth is not 
an industry. The coast buyer, or perhaps 
the large collector in the interior, then ar- 


ranges for the transportation of the grass 
cloth from the interior to the larger or dis- 
tant cities. As there are no railroads and 
no highways, all the transportation is ef- 
tected either by pack animals or the rivers. 
The larger part of the journey from Kiangsi 
to Amoy would have to be by pack animals 

The wholesale price of the grass cloth is 
determined by the buyers mentioned, the 
cloth being sold by them to middlemen and 
by the latter to local shops by classes, each 
class consisting of 20 bolts. For instance, 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the samples forwarded 





might be included as different grades of the 
same class. Each lot of 100 pieces (or bolts) 
would cost about $300 (gold), but the classes 
will be divided so that one group of 20 may 
be worth $75 and another less than $60. 
Sales of less than roo bolts would be con- 
sidered as a middle ground between whole- 
sale and retail, the latter being understood 
as selling directly to the consumer. 

The value of the individual bolts is deter- 
mined by the quality of the weaving as well! 
as the grade of ramie used. Again, the 
value of the bolt depends upon the general 
uniformity of the weaving of that particular 
individual bolt, some being woven very uni- 
formly at the beginning while near the end 
of the same piece the weaving may be much 
inferior. As all the weaving is hand labor, 
it is impossible to have the same degree of 
uniformity as is possible with machinery. 

RETAIL AND EXPORT PRICES 

The price of the cloth to the consumer 

varies considerably, as there is no one stand- 
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ard either as to cloth or price. When the 
cloth has come into the hands of the local 
shop dealer, he then subdivides. the groups 
° of 20, placing the higher prices upon those 
bolts or rolls which are made of the finer 
cloth and are woven with the greater care. 
It is plain that the ultimate price to the con- 


sumer depends largely upon the last seller. 
It is equally plain that there are many possi- 
bilities for making varying degrees of prof- 
its between the manufacturers and the final 
consumers. The finer grades of bleached 
cloth (sample No. 3) sell for between 3 1/2 
and g cents gold per foot (8 to 20 cents 
\iexican per Chinese foot of 14.1 inches). 
samples Nos. 1 and 2 sell between 3 3/4 and 
= cents gold per foot (8 to 12 cents Mexican 
per Chinese foot of 14.1 inches). 
\ll the samples forwarded are made in 
Kiangsi and from Kiangsi hemp. The low 
average export prices per bolt for 1913 are 
given in gold as follows. (It is to be under- 
stood that these prices fluctuate each year 
ith supply and demand.) 
Sample No. 1.—34 yards by 17 1/2 inches (Eng- 
h measure). I f 100 bolts, $3.40 per bolt; 
ts of less than 100 bolts, $3.60 per bolt. 
i Sample No. 2 4 yards by 17 1/2 inches (Eng- 
i h measure). I 100 bolts, $3.20 per bolt; 
ts of less than 100 bolts, $3.40 p bolt. 
Sample N 3.—23 yards by 15 3/4 inches (Eng- 
sh measure Lots of 100 bolts, $2.25 per bolt; 
ts of less than 100 bolts, $2.50 per bolt. 
Before the importation of cheaper grades 
‘foreign cottons, clothing made of grass 
loth was extensively worn in the summer 
time by the middle and upper middle classes, 
Ps but with the importations of foreign cottons 
the use of grass cloth has declined. 
li [The three samples oi Chinese grass cloth 
H accompanying Vice Consul Brissel’s report 
oe were forwarded us by the Bureau of 
Commerce \n ulvsis of sample No. 1 
resulted as follows: 
. Warp, 67 « f 
Filling, 78 p 
Average yarn n , equivalent to 36s cotton. 
Weight, 5.80 square yards per poun 


Weave, plait 
The varn in these samples is not spun, but 
is stripped fibers. We have asked Vice Con- 
- additional details regarding 


sul Brissel f 
the method of warping and weaving.—Ed.] 
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CLOTH ANALYSIS 


BY IRONTON 


A designer is often called upon to dissect 
a sample of cloth to determine the size of 
yarn, number of threads per inch in warp 
and filling, color arrangement and weave. 
Most designers are able to do this, but 
many are unable to determine with certainty 
the composition of a piece of cloth which 
has been manipulated. The probable reason 
for this is that this class of work is ”up to 
the superintendent.” The designer who can 
take this task in hand and help out his em- 
ployers or superintendent is likely to “go up 
one” in their estimation. The chemical test 
will show the proportions of certain materi- 
als in a piece of cloth. If a sample of cloth 
made of wool and cotton is placed in a boil- 
ing solution (3 per cent.) of caustic soda, 
the wool will be dissolved, and the cotton 
left untouched. If the fabric weighs 80 
grains before immersion and 20 grains after- 
wards, the proportions are 75 per cent. of 
wool and 25 per cent. cotton. If the sample 
has been placed in a bath containing 5 per 
cent. hydrochloric acid, and then dried at a 
high temperature, what is left will be wool, 
the cotton having been destroyed. If silk, 
cotton and wool are used in the composi- 
tion of a fabric, the silk can be detected by 
nickel hydroxide which will not harm the 
cotton or but will dissolve the silk 
Another method of testing is to take several 
threads from the cloth and by placing them 
under a microscope one can compare them 
silk 


mercerized 


wot yl, 


with cotton, wool or 

Silk and bear a 
strong resemblance to each other, but on 
comparison under the glass it will be noted 
that the silk fiber is much smoother than the 
A common test of fibers is by burn- 


cotton very 


cotton. 
ing, but the results are not so satisfactory 
as those obtained by the chemical test. Cot- 
ton burns with a flash, and only a fine pow- 
Wool burns slowly in 
forms a charred 


dery ash remains. 
little darts of flame and 
cinder. A strong smell, similar to that of 
singed hair or feathers is very noticeable. 
One who has had experience in the textile 
business can usually determine the nature of 
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the material in a sample by the handle and 
examination with the a eye. Wool is 
soit, but cotton is more brittle and short 
Silk is strong and very lustrous. If we have 
a black and white check, we would burn a 
few threads of the white or put them under 
the glass. We next take the black threads 
and by puting them through the same tests 
we decide whether they are made from 

mixture of cotton and wool. Now that 
there is a chance for large quantities of fab 
rics entering this country under the new 
tariff, it would be a good plan not only f 
designers, but for others as well to lea: 


1 1 


: i 
now to analyze ciotns 


A HAND BOOK OF WEAVES 


By G. H. OELSNER, Director of the Weaving Schoo! at 
Werdau. 


This Series began in July, 1911 
Translated and Revised by Samuel S. Dale 

When it is desired to scatter the flakes or 
tufts irregularly over the face, the effect 
picks are woven with a 4-leaf broken twill o1 
a 6-leai satin weave. Striped montagnacs are 
made by arrangmg the effect floats in the 
form illustrated by Figs. 203, 204, 231 and 
233 The effect floats are also arranged 1 
straight, broken and herringbone twill order, 
evailing fashion. 
At Figs. 1543, 1544, 1546, 1547 and 1548 


weave of each is plain; 


r other 
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FIG. 1544 FIG. 1545 


are several weaves frequently used for mon- 
tagnacs — correspon ding to the class of 
fabrics shown at Fig. 1537. None of them is 


ht, 1914, by Samuel S. Dale.) 
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In Fig. 1544 the back weave is a broken 3 
up I down twill; the stitching is in the same 
order. The face weave is shown at Fig. 
1542, the effect floats being distributed in 
broken 4-leaf twill order. 


FIG. 1549 FIG. 1550 
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FIG. 1552 FIG. 1553 

Fig. 1543 is a montagnac face weave only, 

the effect floats being scattered in 5-leaf 
satin order. 

In Fig. 1546 the back weave is a broken 3 
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up 1 down twill; the stitching is in the same 
order. 

Fig. 1545 is a face weave; the effect floats 
are scattered in 6-leaf satin order. 

Fig. 1547 is a face weave only; the effect 
floats are scattered over 12 threads. 





At Fig. 1548 the face is the same as at 
lig. 1547, the back weave being a broken 3 
up 1 down twill. The weave is stitched from 
back to face in broken 1 up 3 down twill 
order. 





548 to 1558 show various arrange- 


ments oO ie effect floats with the construc- 


‘on illustrated at Fig. 1540 which, as already 


xplained, is used to cover the face more 


FIG. 1556 
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FIG, 1558 


completely with the tufts or flakes. This 
construction is better adapted for stripe 
effects, but can be used without difficulty for 
the production of checkerboard, twill, her- 
ringbone and other patterns. 


Usually an effect pick is followed by 1 
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ground and 1 back pick. Frequently two 
effect picks are woven before the ground 
{ pick. 
In a third variety of montagnacs the 
ground filling is omitted. Instead, the effect 
pick is alternately floated on the face and 









tnotif. Fig. 1560 shows the 8-thread motif 
at Fig. 1561 thus enlarged. 

This enlarged sketch, Fig. 1560, is a plan 
for the drafting of the effect picks. Each 
pick of every pair is made to float over the 
warp threads with which the other pick is 
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PIG. 1560 FIG. 1561 FIG. 1562 


woven plain, as at Fig. 1559, which shows 
the effect picks only. Every two adjacent 
effect picks form a plain pick and a contin- 
uous floating pick 


S s8e8_k_s_s868_ 





FIG. 1563 FIG. 1§64 


In constructing weave of this kind it is 
advisable first to draft the motif for the de- 


sign in the form of an ordinary weave, as 


shown at Fig. 1561. This motif is then 


transferred to the full size draft by leaving 2 


seee8 Ge sece se 
Seee 68 #868 (58 
C8 s 





woven plain; thus each pair forms a contin- 
uous floating pick and a continuous plain 
pick. The risers on the plan, Fig. 1560, are 
not transferred to the draft, Fig. 1562, but 





FIG. 1565 FIG. 1566 


serve mereiy to indicate where the float and 
plain interlacing shall be transposed. The 
draft is completed by stitching the back 


picks, one ‘orm being shown at Fig. 1562. 


Weaves with a broken 1 up 3 down twill, 
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vacant warp threads between each line of the 
motif, and by alternating 2 vacant picks with 
2 others corresponding to each line of the 





filling satin or similar weave on the face are 
also used for montagnacs. These are made 
either with a separate back texture, as shown 


Ss 
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at Fig. 1563, which is a broken 4-leaf twill 
on face and back, set 1 and 1 and stitched 
from face to back; or are made with a stuf- 
fing pick, Fig. 1564, in which the face is a 6- 
leaf satin, the back, a 3-leaf pointed twill. 
The warp is set 1 and 1; filling, 1 face 1 stuf- 
fing 1 back pick. Some fabrics are made 
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FIG. 1548 


with a single warp and a face and back fill- 
ing, as shown at Fig. 1565 and 1566, in which 
the face is a modified satin; the filling is set 
1 face 1 back; two successive back picks in- 
terlacing the warp in the same order 

Fig. 1564 is stitched as shown at Figs. 
1477, 1478, 1479, 1482 and 1483. The stuf- 
fing pick passes above a face warp and under 
a back warp thread, thus fastening both face 
and back to the stuffing pick. 

A modification of the montagnac fabric is 
the fulled boucle cloth in which the filling is 
alternately floated and stitched plain for a 
considerable number of threads. The warp 
is cotton, the filling mohair or similar stock. 
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During the filling the floating picks are 
iormed into ringlets on the face of the cloth. 
Two weaves for this construction are shown 
at Figs. 1567 and 1568. 


MILL EXPERIENCES 


Under this head we will publish from time to 
time stories from practical mill men, telling of 
vexatious and unusual difficulties which have oc- 
curred in different branches of mill work, and how 
they have overcome them. We invite mill men to 
send us an account of such experiences. We pay, 
of course, for all that we use. Facts told just as 
you would tell the story to a friend are what we 
want, not fancy writing 


EXPERIENCES IN A COTTON CARD ROOM 


BY TUMBLER 

When I was twelve years old I began to 
work in the card room. My first job was 

doff cans, for which I received $3.50 per 
week. I had to doff 60 cans every hour and 
sweep the flour. At the end of six months 
I witnessed an accident to a boy about my 
age. He was pushing a belt on a card pulley 
when his hand slipped and he fell, his arm 
went around the pulley pulling him around 
with terrible force. He struck on the frame 
work of the card and split his head open 
about four inches. They had to take him to 
the hospital where it took some time for 
him to recover. After I had been on the 
job for a little over a year I was changed. 
The overseer made me spare hand. If any 
of the help were out I would do their work 
This lasted for about four years and at the 
end of that time I had a good idea of run- 
ning the different machines. My next work 
was scouring drawing frames. I! had to 
scour six drawing frames every day. After 
[ had been on the job for a while I began to 
anderstand the md and got a good idea of 
what a drawing was. I had never been in- 
terested in cotton machinery up to that 
time, but had always done my work prop- 
erly simply for my wages. One day when 
the overseer was talking to me about m\ 
work the superintendent came in the room 
and walked up to the overseer and said, 
‘Are you training this lad to be your future 
second hand,” and they both smiled. I 
walked away to my work, but began to thin! 
that it would not be a bad idea to be a sec- 
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ond hand. I made up my mind then that I 
would stick to the carding room until I got 
a second-hand position. After I had 
‘oured for about two years I was made a 

hand. My wages had been 
raised several times and that encouraged me 
deal. If any of the section hands 

liad machines break down they would send 
x me and I would help them. That kept 

me very busy for a while and gave me an 


spare section 


i 


a great 


epportunity to learn about cards, combers 


and speeders. One day a section hand on 


the combers and drawing frames went out 


and I was put on his section. ! 


on Dusiness 


alone. Everything went all 


ma section 
right until late in the afternoon, when a boy 
frames. It 


showed me one of his drawing 


was stuck and would not start up. I was 
vlad it was a drawing frame that was out of 
order instead of any other machine, as I 
thought I could fix up in a few minutes, 


but I mistaken. I tried to start it up 
two or three times, but failed. I then raised 
l] frame and looked at all 
the rollers to see if they were all right. The 
rolls were iree and I was just going to look 
place when the overseer walked 
up to me and what the trouble 

told him and he began looking 
He felt of the 


little 


Was 


’ 


all the vers on the 


at anotner 


asked me 


coilers. The second 
warm. He made me touch 
cover, took the coiler 
out and we found a piece of dirty waste 
caught between the holder and the 
was in there so tight that it had 
took the 
cleaned and oiled it up in good shape, then 
put the c [ started the ma- 
chine up and it ran smoothly. The oversee 
stood by and watched me while 1 had 
worked and when I stood up and watched 


iler was ; 


it. I raised the coiler 


coiler 
coiler, It 
stopped the out, 


frame | waste 


iler back again. 


the drawing run he tapped me on the 
shoulder and said: “You're doing fine, my 
boy. You just keep it up and you will get 


ry 


there in time. 

About a later I was sent into the 
picker room to help a fitter who had come 
irom the shop to reset all the pickers over 


week 


again. When I got in the picker room the 
fitter was waiting for his helper. I told him 
I was going to be his helper, but he told me 
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ne did not want a kid for a helper, so I went 
to the overseer and told him what the fitter 
iad said. He came back to the picker room 
with me and told the fitter that I was the 
spare section hand and was the one that 
should help him, but that did not satisfy the 
fitter. Every time there was any heavy lift- 
ing to do he would pick up his end with a 
jerk and he would almost drop it when it 
came to putting it down again. I did not 
complain, but did all I could to please him 
and let him have his own way, so when he 
that [ was willing to help him all [ 
could he began talking to me. The first 
thing he said was: “I will make a picker 
ixer of you,’ and at the end of the second 
were great friends. He began 
showing me how to fix the pickers and in 
one month from the time we started I was 
doing his work and he was doing mine. 


saw 


week we 


This he did just to let me get an idea of tak- 
ing a picker down and resetting it again. 
Every Saturday he would go home to Paw- 
tucket and return Monday morning. 
Monday morning he came in and gave me 
an address of a mill in New Bedford where 
they needed a picker man. I took the ad- 
dress, but did not write because I thought 
| was too young. It took us three months 
to finish the job and before he left town he 
gave me a new set of wrenches. I stayed in 
the picker room with the section hand for 
one month after the fitter had gone, so if 
anything went wrong I would be there to 
help the section hand. 

One Monday morning the overseer sent 
for me and told me to go with a certain sec- 
tion hand who was working his last week. I 
‘went and told the section hand that the 
overseer had sent me to learn all I could for 
that week. He was a good natured man and 
showed me all he could about the room. By 
Saturday I was handling the work fairly 
well. Monday morning I was in the room 
early to see that everything started up right. 
About eight o’clock the overseer sent for 
me. I went to his office and found a 
stranger there. I was introduced to him 
and then the overseer said: 

“Show this man all you know about the 
room and explain the work to him the best 
you can.” 


One 
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I was so surprised I could not speak, but 


just walked out of the office and the 
tranger followed me. I went back to my 
: vork and began explaining the work to him. 


le could see that I was disappointed over 
‘hat had happened and told me that he was 
ot to blame for it. All he knew was that 
‘he superintendent had written to 
sked him to come. I told him that 
him and that 


him and 


I was 
ot angr\ 
him all I could. 
\bout ten o'clock the 
| 


with I would show 


overseer came in 


he room to see how he was getting along, 
so I asked him if that was the way he did busi- 
iness and he asked me what the trouble was. 
| told him I did not think it right to put a 
tranger on that section and leave me spare 
ind; that he should given 
hance, and if I did not make good he could 
He said that 


orders and he 


have me a 


ut someore else on the 
superintendent's 
tuld not change them. 
him to settle up with 
then told 
When he saw 
I did my best 
could and on 
told to go to the 


| got to the office 


job. 
was the 
I was so angry by 
hat time that | 
ie, but he would not do so, I 
im I would work notice. 


at i 


‘ 
to teach the new 


was anerv he left me. 
man all I 
l‘riday morning I was 
rverseer’s office. When 
was there. The overseer 
and I did so. He asked 
my notice and I replied, 
“Yes.” He said I would be sorry if I left 
they tried to have me tell them 
where I was going to work. I told them 
that I couid get work anywhere if I wanted 
' look for it. I asked the superintendent 
vhat his reasons 


the superiatende nt 
told me to sit dow 
if I was still o1 


‘ ; 
lem and 


were for giving that sec- 
tion to the stranger and leaving me behind. 


He said that the man was no stranger to 


; m, that they had known each other for a 
number of years and he knew that he was 

good man, that was the reason he gave 

. lim the job. I told him that did not help 


that I would be done with 
them on Saturday. When they saw that I 
lad determined to the overseer 
superintendent if he could raise 
I spoke up then and told them that 


‘ 


Keep me 


iny case any and 
‘ : 

leave them 
asked the 


the only thing that would with 
them would be to raise my pay $2 per week. 
over for a 


me the $2 per week 


while 





ae 
\fter talking the matter 


‘saw 


é 
LIT 


agreed to five 
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raise. J returned to my work and stayed 
with the new man for two weeks, then the 
overseer took me away. 

The company had placed an order with an 
nglish firm for thirty-six combers and had 
received word that the machines were on the 
me to work throw- 

[It took me about 
ne month to do that and by that time the 
machines had arrived. I opened the 
boxes and wiped the oil from the different 
parts and laid them on the floor readv for 
the fitters. I had several combers cleaned 
up when the fitters came to the mill. The 
overseer put two boys cleaning the ma- 
I did 
all the filing there was to be done and helped 
them to set the combers up. 


way, so the overseer set 
ing the old combers out. 


rew 


chines and put me helping the fitters. 


The men were 
very nice and that made things easy for me. 
We put up twelve drawing frames, seven lap 
machines and thirty-six combers in about 
six months The fitters had shown me 
When they 


left I stayed around the new machines as 


tim< 
now to draft the new machines. 


oiler and would help the section hand do his 
work, 

One morning a card grinder was setting 
his grinders when the emery on one of his 
“rinding and struck the 
erinder in the eye, making it necessary for 


wheels broke 


him to stay out for three months. 
on his work while he was out. 


[ was put 
[ had ground 
cards before, but not for any length of time 
and it was hard for me for the first two 
weeks, but that I got along well. 
When the card grinder came back to work 
| became a spare hand again. | 
helped around the room for about a month 
when a section hand gave in his notice. The 
overseer asked me if I wanted that section. 
He said it paid one dollar a week more than 
I was getting. I told him I would take the 
job. He then sent me with the section hand 
to learn all I could while the man was work- 
ing his notice. The following Monday I 
was alone cn the section and glad of it, be- 
cause I was getting tired of being changed 
from one job to another. 


after 


section 


The section con- 
sisted of 6 breaker drawing, 3 sliver lap ma- 
*hines, 27 combers, 9 finishing drawing, 2 
slubbers, 4 intermediates, 12 fly frames and 
28 jack speeders. 


(To be continued.) 
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A COTTON WEAVING MILL 


From Uhblands Technische Rundschau. 


Translated from the German by the Editor of the Textile 
World Record. 


ry 


rhe plan of a cotton weaving mill, built 
»y Carl Kopala, Turnau, Germany, to 
accommodate 320 looms, is shown in the 
accompanying drawings. Fig. 3 shows that 
the main building, which is 
iorm, is divided into two sections by the 


rectangular in 


The larger section, L, is used for 
for the 


beltway. 

weave room; the smaller section, 
preparatory P, and other acces- 
sory departments. 
s’, are located at the end and outside of the 
Light is admitted into the 


processes, 
The toilet rooms, s and 
yveavye room. 
windows in the 
The room 
nine 


veave room by means of 
side and end walls and skylights. 
is divided lengthways by posts into 
tions. 
end of the room and seven 2 
between. Crossways there ar 
of 14 ft. g in. each, two of Ig ft. and two of 
18 ft. 4 in. each. The ceiling at the side is 
14 ft. g in. above the floor, and in the center, 
16 ft. 2in. The light from above enters for 
the entire width of both of the center bays 
or sections, that is, for a width of 38 ft. The 
two windows in the roof are 4 ft. 3 in. and 
6 it. 7 in. high. The skylights in the roof, 
as shown in the drawing, extend the entire 


foot sections 


2?- 
3 
e two sections 


ft. 
ft. 


ength of the mill, the weave room being 192 
t. 2 in. long 


The rooi is supported on cross beams, 6 
in. by 8 in., which are covered with plank 
and a double thickness of paper. The glass 
in the skylights are 4 in. by 8 in. The I 
beams resting on the posts are II 1/2 in. 
high and coupled by plates. Each post rests 
9n a stone base supported by a pier of 
masonry. 

The looms are arranged in 
row being set in each outside bay and two 
As a result 
sides of the 


groups, one 
rows in each of the other bays. 
the widest alleyways are at the 
room, the other four being narrower. One 
line shaft drives two rows of looms, each 
shaft being driven by a separate motor. 
This gives the so-called group drive which 
is considered superior to the individual drive, 


although the room is encumbered with belt- 


i 
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ing and shafting. There are two wide alley- 
Ways, one at each end of the room running 
crossways, smaller 
tween each pair of looms giving excellent 
facilities for transporting the material. 
Three exits at the corners of the room en- 
able the operatives to get out of the build- 
ing quickly in case of need. Each door is 
5 ft. 7 in. wide by 7 ft. 10 in. high. 

The entrance to the weave 
through the corridor, K, by means of a door 
4 ft. 7 in. wide by 8 ft. 2in. high. The weave 
room is connected with the preparatory 
process by a passageway 4 ft. 7 in. wide, 
through the beltway. There are five electric 
motors in the beltway, each resting on a 
stone pier and driving a shaft as already 
explained. The beltway is 6 ft. 3 in. wide, 
the wall on each side being 24 in. thick. The 
roof of the beltway is raised above the roof 
of the main mill, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
The doors in the beltway by which passage 
is effected between rooms O and L, are each 
3 ft. wide and 8 ft. Otherwise 
beltway is completely enclosed and separ- 
ated from the main rooms. 

The section of the mill at the left of 
beltway is divided into two parts by a wall 
12 in. thick. One division is 18 ft. 5 in. wide. 
This is in turn divided by cross walls into a 
corridor 5 ft. 9 in. wide and a room 51 ft. 
10 in. long and another room 14 ft. 9 in. 
long. The steam boiler is located in the 
last-named room, N. The room, M, is used 
for sizing the warps. Access to this room 
from the preparatory room, O, is obtained 
by means of two doors, each 4 ft. 7 in. by 
7 ft. The boiler room is reached from 
the outside, as shown. The windows in both 
rooms, M and N, are each § it. 7 in. wide 
and 9 ft. 10 in. high. 

The boiler room is much 
accommodate the boiler, as can be readily 
seen by reference to the plan. The chimney 
is built in the boiler house, the steam plant 
being used only for heating and boiling pur- 
poses. The slasher in M, is driven 
from the shaft running from the room, O. 
The rooms, O and P, used for the prepara- 
tory processes Occupy a space 76 ft. wide by 
84 ft. 4 in. deep. Each is divided into 


and a passageway be- 


room is 


high. the 


the 


IO in. 


7 
too small to 


room, 


ided 
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twenty bays by twelve posts set as shown in _ the other, P, for tl 


f 
4 
‘ 


the plan. This room is divided by a parti- ing departments. 


Ss 
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tion into two large sections, the one, O, be- The office is located in the room, R 


ing used for the preparatory machines and access to which is obtained through the cor 





cc 
om 


: 7 
oms, M, N, 
Ss ee ted anide Mie ame r 6 tha 
10catead unde! the Same root, tne 


the roof 
that the 


O..P. O and R 


con- 


ridor, Q. Ther 
are all 
struction of which is the same as 
covering the weave room, except 


skylights are 5 ft. 3 in. wide. The warp yarn 
is spooled and beamed in the room, O, three 
beamers being shown in the plan. The re- 
mainder of the room is used for drawing-in, 
goods 


torao t \ nN 
oStLUl C Ul WOVE Al 
torag 


M, is a c? 


twisting and the 


linder slasher. 








exception of the two outside 
rows, the looms are built for weaving goods 
25 inches wide The looms in the out- 
lave ; ed space of 70 inches. 
Fig shows the elevatio the mill, the 
outside having an attractive appearance. 
anism for O yms 
g hea o Stration, Nas 
] + 10 is 
aC ( i 
Fic I 
described by the inventor as follows: Ordi- 
ie belt drive is shifted by means of 
an erating lever and when it is required to 


stop the looms a shoe is applied to a wheel, 
t! being brought into 
the loom is thrown out 
of action by the shifting of the belt 
This im- 
proved arrangement provides means for re- 


e brake mechanism 


/peration the instant 
drive 
1 


the tight to the loose pulley. 
leasing the brake after it has been applied 
to stop the toom so that when the operating 


4 


iever is actuated to start the loom the latter 
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1 1.1 1 
i 


14 j 
respond quicnKhiy because 


if its freed 


may 1 
from the brake which has been previously 
released. An 
operating lever to release the brake after 


attachment is applied to the 
the loom has come to a standstill 

Fig. 1 
drive pulley and 


loom, the a 


brake wheel together with . . 


shows the frame of a 


the operating lever. Fig. 2 shows the oper- 


ating lever and parts, the rela 


the brake ‘ever and operating parts when the 


tive position of 


ioom is running. Fig. 3 shows the parts 


position when the loom is stopped. 


The operating lever may be arranged in 
iny convenient position so as to throw the 


loom into or out of action. The main shaft 


is provided with a brake wheel and pulleys, 


the latter comprising the usual tight and 
1 


oose pull 
belt. Suitable 
operating 


evs which cooperate with a drive 


connections are interposed 


vetween the lever and drive belt 


ior shiftine the latter \ br e shoe is ar- 


FIG, 2 FIG, 3 


ranged to engage vheel and is 
mounted upon one end of a lever, the oppo- 
site end of said lever being connected to the 
fulcrumed 


Drake iever 1S 


brake lever. The 
between its ends and is rigidly connected at 
its lower etd to a lever, which forms a con- 
he weight of 
than t 
hence when the 
unsupported the 
with th 


tinuation of the other leve: 


the combined levers is greater 


1A 


weight of the 
outer end of the lever is 
ngagement 


shoe is he 


brake 
hrake wheei. 


o 
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Questions and Answers 





Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile 
matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, Questions should be stated as briefly and 
concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improve ments, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be 
accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the 
@ost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense is incurred. 


BLEACHING FLAX AND HEMP YARN 


Editor extile I] ld Rew ] 
We bleach flax and hemp yarn, and have a 
SS each year through bleachers 
*k with chloride of lime Could 





you state the right proportions of chloride 
lime per galion of water? Our method of ble 


ing is a llows: We place yarn in the kier, 
ver t] ld water 1 soda ash, boil and 
leave to steep over night. Wash thoroughly and 








prepare for putting on bleaching machine. The 
bleaching liquor is about 100° F. and 6° Tw. Run 
until a satis y color btained, then thor- 
oughly wash trace of the bleach out of the 
yarn. Remove yarn and {| e in the muriatic 
acid bath. Run off the sot quor and fill up with 
cold water. B then 1 prepare yarn for 

inging on pole Mayfair (2240 

I do not wonder that ‘‘Mavyfair’s’” goods 
are burned with using chloride of lime at 6 


Tw. When explaining his method “Ma 
iair’ states that he covers the goods wit 
water, adds soda ash, boils and leaves to 
steep over night. I presume he brings the 
liquor to a boil and then leaves it on th 
steep. If this is correct, he will have to di 
nore than steep them. He should boil th 
goods from four to six hours and then wash 
before putting on the bleaching bath. When 
boiled as above it will not be necessary to 
use the chemic at 6° Tw., as 2° to 3° would 
be enough, especially if used in a hot batl 
When the desired color is reached be sur 
that all traces of the chemic is washed out, 
as this is where the damage is done, espe- 
cially when using a strong chemic. If there 
is any chemic left in the goods when put on 
the sour bath it will not be long in burning 
the fabric. The damage may have been 
caused in the acid bath. ‘Mayfair’ states 
that the goods are boiled after the acid bath; 
if the goods are thoroughly washed they 
should not require boiling after the scour- 
ing. If the goods have been boiled with 


1 


left in them I do not wonder 


traces of acid 





that the yarn became tender The difficulty 
may result from any one of the following: 
Using the chloride of lime too strong: not 
washing out the lime thoroughly before put- 
ting into the sour bath: leaving icid in 
yarn and then boiling 

[ would advis trying tl low 


wit 1i0t more than 2 ps e1 fi soda ash 
to the weight of | six hours 
wash thoroug t of ki nd make rea¢ 
for tne chemi | | Do l lal € t] 
chemic any stronget meg 2° ought 
to bleach them t bath at o t 20 
| If necessary ] them sta n a littl 
nee to get the desired color er than 
ise a stronger chemic. When the desired 
lor is obtained b ire and wash out all 
traces of chemic and then give the goods a 
sour bath at 1° Tw., letting them lie in th 


bath for about three hours, taking care that 


the outside edo ] 1Ot cet dr 1 
r¢ sutside edges do no get ar’ When 
+ +h; 1 +1 " . 17 4 * 
ved ior this engt ) ne l races Of 


If the acid is thoroughly washed out the 
goods do not require a further 





HUMIDITY IN NARROW FABRIC MILLS 


aitor CX ria é 
P ‘ iforma garding the 
use humidit n Oo br m $ 
Simon (2225 


The advisability of using artificial methods 


+ 


for moistening the atmosphere when weav- 
ing narrow fabrics, is largely dependent on 
the character of the goods to be made, the 
kind of material used, and upon the localit 

in which the mill is situated The same 
relative advantages will be obtainable in 


narrow fabrics as are found int 
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] ] . +} nrevailnoe 

ide go S, el prevailing 

ns are similar. In finely woven and 

sely packed fabrics where the triction at 


reed is very severe, the advantage de- 


ved from an atmosphere charged with 
S c, I etl € artifi ull) otherwise, 
very apparent, enabling a cheaper yarn to 
e used. Should the mill be situated in a 
humid section the advantage to be 


derived from the installation of humidifiers 


is not so great. It is almost impossible to 


weave satisfactorily any kind of an elastic 

in a moist atmosphere. A humid 

sphere increases the friction on the 

elastic thread and a chafing and weakening 
hread is the result Dalkeith. 


SHARPENING THE LICKERIN 


Editor Texttie World Record: 


is the best way to keep the licker sharp 
g achine? Bangor (2320). 
The best w sharpening the teeth of 


licker-in is to make a box, about 14 in. 
by 14 in. and 40 in. or 45 in., depending on 
he length of the licker-in, and fill this box 
bout three-quarters full of sand, putting 
he licker-in in the box and running it about 
65 revolutions per minute. The sand should 


sifted so as to get it as nearly uniform as 
ssible. Use sand of medium size. No. 40 
is better than sand, but on account of 


he large quantitv it takes it is difficult to 


aes 
aa Ms stl 
ret a tee TE 
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4 SAND BOX FOR SHARPENING THE TEETH IN 
THE LICKER-IN 


get the emery. The sand will sharpen the 
points on the teeth. Should the teeth get 
smashed by a piece of cotton tie or some 
ther hard substance the only remedy is to 
take out the damaged teeth and put in new. 


l am qu sure the sand box, shown in the 
lustrat vill be found to answer the 





purpose. Norwich. 
The saw tooth clothing on the lickerin of 

revolving cards does not need sharpening 

lis saw tooth clothing with which the 





iickerin is covered is made from thin flat 
steel wire with a shoulder on one edge. The 
eeth are formed by cutting out a portion of 
the thin edge wire, making it resemble the 
edge of asaw. The wire is inserted in grooves 
which are cut spirally in the shell of the 
lickerin. After the wire is inserted, the edge 
of the groove next to the shoulder is upset 
slightly by pressing a hardened steel disc 


‘r its surface which prevents the wire from 


C 
ulling out. A lickerin covered in this style 


requires no cleansing, stripping or grinding, 
and is superior in every respect to the licker- 
in covered with card clothing, which was 
used on the old style stationary flat cards. A 
hile can be run between the teeth to sharpen 
and straighten any that may have been 
knocked down by accident. Winton. 
The best way to keep the lickerin sharp 
on a carding machine is to straighten up all 
broken down teeth and run the lickerin back- 
ward. Lay an ordinary brick on the feed 
plate. Press the brick against the lickerin 
sc it will gradually travel across the entire 
length. By repeating this several times it 
will sharpen the teeth. To even the length 
of the teeth put the lickerin in a lathe and 
file the teeth true. Run the lickerin back- 
wards and thus file off.the high teeth until 
they are all even. Then smooth it off with 
the brick. After doing this the lickein 
ought to do good work. Care must be 
taken, however, or the teeth will be cut off 


altogether Lakewood. 


MARKET FOR VEGETABLE SILK 


ditor Textile World Record: 

We hand you a sample of fiber and would appre- 
ciate your either passing it to the right concern or 
giving us names and addresses of houses who 
could use it. This product is entirely new and is 
called vegetable silk. It is controlled by us and 
originates in a commercially unknown source of 
supply. We can obtain it in large quantities and 
quote 20 cents a pound, c. i. f. dock, New York, 
cash 10 days from date of invoice. This material 
is in the condition as found, not having been dyed 
or manipulated in any way whatever. 

Wilcock (2338). 


We referred this question to a fiber expert 
who replies as follows: 

This appears to us to be a fiber which 
comes from the thistle or cactus, which we 
believe grows extensively in Mexico and 
South America. It will be impossible for us 
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to use this fiber in our mill as it is extremely 
brittle and of very short staple with scarcely 
any elasticity, which we should think would 
be a drawback to it for use in mixing with 
silk. Kirkcaldy. 

SECONDS IN MANUFACTURING UNION SUITS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the average percentage of seconds in 
manufacturing union suits from spring and latch 
needle cloth among the better mills? We cut up 


all of our cloth regardless of holes and sew the 
} 


holes up for seconds. Clayton (2244). 

We referred this question to a number of 
the leading knitting mills making union suits 
and have received the following replies: 

No. 1. We cannot say definitely what 
would be a fair allowance for seconds in 
manufacturing union suits. Much depends 

the quality of the stock, method of han- 
dling, also the standard of quality of the 
finished product. Part of our production is 
made on what is. known as automatic tuck 
stitch machinery. In this department the 
average is about 6 per cent. of seconds. The 
part of our production made from 1 and 1, 
or plain stitch goods shows an average less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. of seconds. 

No. 2. We have not had any experience 
in making up goods by cutting the cloth 
regardless of holes. It has been my experi- 
ence for many years that the most econom- 
ical plan is to have careful cutters who will 
cut the cloth, turning the holes to advantage 
in the different parts of the garment where 
they could be worked in. We could not say 
what the average percentage of seconds 
would be with the method of cutting de- 
scribed. We do not make union suits for 
men and women, our product being confined 
entirely to children’s goods. We would con- 
sider in this class of goods from 3 to 5 per 
cent. about the average, depending of course 
on the quality of the yarn and class of goods 
running. Bleached white goods will make a 
larger percentage of seconds than un- 
bleached. 

No. 3. The seconds in manufacturing in 
both our mills averaged one-half of one per 
cent. for the year 1913. 

No. 4. We would say that one per cent., 
that is one dozen suits out of every hundred 
dozen manufactured, is the limit that- any 








1 1,1 


‘manufacturer should permit to be made into 


seconds There is no good reason for mak- 


ing more‘than this. To get this result it is 
necessary to have good yarn, good knitting, 


careful bleaching and dyeing and extra good 
cutting. “Clayton” states that he cut up his 
cloth regardless of holes and then sews up 
the holes for seconds. We think more sec- 
onds will result from this method than when 
the cutter inspects each length before it is 
cut. If holes cannot be turned out it may 
prove to be a good practice to cut off a short 
length containing the holes and use this 
short length for gussets and shoulder straps. 
This will increase the cost for cutting, but 
the saving in seconds will more than cover 
this extra cost. A few seconds are made in 
the dye house and the finishing room, but 
ith proper care they should not amount to 
nore than one-tenth of one per cent. 

No. 5. If the holes could be cut out there 
would be about 4 or 5 per cent. of seconds, 
but when cutting without regard to holes 
the number of seconds depends entirely 
upon how the cloth is running, and Io per 
cent. might not be excessive. 

No. 6. We inspect our fabric before cut- 
ting and eliminate most of the seconds in 
that way. Our percentage of cutting waste 
under these conditions is about 12 per cent., 
but this includes the legitimate cutting waste 
as well as defective fabric. Our percentage 
of seconds in finished garments is very small. 
We have no figures at hand, but it is consid- 


erably less than I per cent. 


BLEACHING KNIT GOODS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are sending you a piece of two and two 
knit fabric in the grey as it comes from our ma- 
chines, also a piece of the same goods after com- 
ing through the bleaching process. You will note 
that after it is bleached it has a dead feel and has 
lost much of its elasticity. We pack 1,400 pounds 
of goods carefully in the kier in which we use a 
solution of 22 pounds of caustic soda, 15 pounds 
of concentrated ash and 3 quarts of chipped soap. 
We boil for 8 hours with a pressure of 22 pounds. 
The kier has two 2-inch circulating pipes. After 
boiling for 8 hours, we drain for one-half hour 
and fill the kier from the top through a distribut- 
ing pipe which distributes the water over the 
entire surface of the fabric. We allow the goods 
to stand for one-half hour and then drain from 
the bottom. We fill again and then circulate the 

ter for one-half hour through the outside circu- 
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g es | drain for about one hour before 
running in tl bleach solution [his solution 1s 
1° Tw. We let it remain in it for 2 hours, when 

sour acid and water. We 
S t running water by a 
ous Each reel takes 150 
75 use one reel for the 
rin he bleach before go- 
1 h reels for the water 
ift eoing irin ] 
the ( yr f 
extr la 
t 15 ir the eg S re 
roon leas is k I 
+h ¢ = + 
a ter 
sa 5 ‘ € were 

ae "74.5 . +1, j S tteanhkin : 1 
caus This method of bleaching is as fol- 
7 T 1 3 » 7 7 
lows ihe goods are first sewed together in 
kier lots in the grey room or receiving room 
ready for the process of bleaching. The 

Ls pt tome tall : ais addin 
machinery required is as follows: One sat- 
a i a “ entice batik (aie tesos 
rating ma cnine, one souring and wasning 


machine, one high pressure kier. Behind the 


kier there should be placed a large washer, 
. 





a chemic machine and a souring machine 
with pits or bins for the ageing of the goods 
after the chemic and acid baths. We will 
suppose that there is a three-ton kier and 
that the three tons of cloth are sewed to- 
gether in the grey room. These are first 
passed through the saturating machine, 
through the sour bath onto a stage where 
the acid will decompose and loo ip or 
degum the material so that it will bleach 


easier in the kier. This sour bath is used at 


1° to 1 1/2° Tw. and the goods are left to 
age for about four hours, when they are 
washed in the kier with one per cent. of 


caustic soda and one to one and a half per 
cent. of soda ash and boiled for eight or 
nine hours. They are then washed out of 
the kier and passed thr 
at a strength of 1° and left on the pits or 


bins until all the seeds and motes are out of 


h a chemic bath 


O10 
te 


the goods, when they are washed into the 
sour bath at 1/2° and left to age about 3 
hours or until the acid has neutralized the 
action of the chemic. They are then washed 
in the white pits or bins, when they are 


\ 


ready for the dyeing and finishing process 
We will take the white sample first. After 

the bleach is finished the goods are mangled 

out in order to squeeze out all the surplus 





water and get them in shape for starching. 
This is done on a two-bowl mangle with two 
neavy wooden rollers and levers and weights 
for adjusting the pressure on the cloth. The 
starching solution is as follows: Take 8o 
gals. of water, 20 lbs. corn starch, 20 lbs. 
potato starch, 15 lbs. dextrine, 10 lbs. wheat 
starch, blue to shade desired. Add the 
starch to the water, dissolving it thoroughly 
and slowly bring to a boil for two minutes, 
making when boiled, 100 gals. of starching 
solution. Take this to the starch mangle 
which has a roller in the bottom of the 
starch box. Pass the goods underneath the 
roller so that the starch covers both sides of 
the material when mangled. 

After starching dry the goods. Experi- 
ence is required in the starching and finish- 
ing of the goods. If there is not enough 
body to the cloth, relieve the pressure on the 
mangle a little. If this does not give the 
desired result increase the solution in 
strength by adding a few pounds more of 
starch or cutting down the quantity say to 
80 gals. for the same weight of starch. 

If the goods seem open after this process 
pass them through a heavy calender, then 
bring them back to the mangle and pass 


about 10 Ibs. corn starch, 10 Ibs. wheat 
starch to 40 gals. of water. Bring to a boil 
in the tub and then pass the goods through 
this solution. Dry again, and they should 
then be finished off the dryers so that the 
oatmeal effect will stand well up on the ma- 
terial. Possibly the sample marked No. 3 
has not been calendered and then wet ou 
afterwards. 

We will now examine the dyed sample. 
The best method of dyeing this kind of ma- 


terial is by the jig method. The goods are 


wound on a roll of say five or six pieces of 


120 yards to the piece. An end cloth is 
sewed on each end to save remnants and cut 
down the seconds. These rolls are then put 
on the jigs and the end cloth passed under 
the rollers in the dye bath. They are fas- 
tened on the roller on the other side. When 
the bath is prepared and raised to the proper 
temperature, the jig is set in motion and the 
cloth winds off one roller, passing through 


lem through a wetting-out solution of. 
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th in nto tl roller on the towels that ar I or 1 the 
IC tnd Lii¢ i@1 l th l Vel Lilat al gre anc imen 
oth When the roller is empty the  bieached, as towels fro eached yarn are 
rr) S - rcen a | ha ~] ] WA l bh: | liahle 7 viet Leet: 24 +] rv Tf . 
Jig eversed and the cioth wounc ack liaDie to g aduirt I ess. li woven 
again onto the roller just emptied and so the rom the ere ari nd then bleached the 
process is repeated until the desired shade goods will have tl rt hed out 


‘tained. In dyeing this material samples Dul 
should be cut out at intervals near a seam to 


see if the desired shade is obtained, or if t! DEFECT IN COTTON PLUSH 
bath is spent and needs replenishing. Editor Textile World Record 


\iter the dyeing process and the goods 1 enclose s hown at Fig 








have had their final wash finish them along oe ” _ 
A SIZING IN YARN FOR TURKISH TOWELS 
r Textile World Recor 
I g I 
g z cess Hov 
s when ! 
| wels bleach« 
; t of 
O L 1 I rhe increase de l 
1ixture and consistency of the sizing 
n as well as the material; the setting 
sizing or slashing machine also has 
bearing on the question. The weight cat 
be materially increased by adding weighting 
ls to the sizing solution, such as 
chloride of zinc, Epsom salts, sulphate oi 
lead, barytes and even plaster of Paris a ae scale sateel 
Weight gained in this way is lost in tl 
| hing process. ee 
A fine, hard twisted yarn will not absorb pplie re 
as much size as a coarse yarn with less twist. pushing throug L littl g 
If “Romanover” will weigh a few hanks of “r*iple ane 
yarn before and after sizing the gain will b ee 
disclosed. The yarn for a good quality of Our Frencl ee ae foi 


lurkish toweling should gain about 8 per ows: 


cent. in weight or perhaps a little more a Fie. 2 is a longitudinal section of a velvet 
I a igitudina L\ 
rding to the setting of the machine. ibric wo. 


| OUD apal n t 
F When the yarn is bleached it will probably) om. Fig. 2 ws win ars = or this 
lose from 4 to 6 per cent., depending on the loth. Th 2 ods ca ( ven with on 
process. There is a gain of I to 1 1/4 per shuttle used alternatel ch pie r it 
. cent. between the sizing and after bleach- can be woven with | ahciatt les operated 
lig, all wing for the waste. This applies to simultaneously. Tt r is fit * 
the bleaching of the towels after weaving. hearing with a shaped rest to make the 
\n excessive loss between the yarn and the pile shorter whet ies bhai does not com: 
finished towel may be caused by overbleach- in contact with the shear blade. The top 
ing. The weight of the towels is sometimes of the higher tufts are then printed to gi 
increased hy starching or other methods of the light shade shown in the sample \c 
weighting. Turkish towels woven from the the pile warp is raised every pick. as 


bleached yarn will yield more seconds. than shown 
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and as a result the pile can be loosened by DEWSBURY GOODS FOR TURKEY 
scratching or pressing the back. This de- Editor Textile World Record: 


cand nan the eorenehad % aah tSe j 
fect can be corrected by sizing the goods 
as to tasten the pile to the nilling 1] S1Z- 


ing mixture is made up as follows: 





FIG. 2 FI 4 
50 parts soft glue, 35° Bi 
12% parts softening 
so parts watt 
This re should stand at 4° to 6° Be 
T and © ell tere 4 ane hat ic 
Figs. 4 and 5 illustrate a weave that is 
sometimes used for these goods in order t 


used for the goods to be delivered on the Turkish 


The Daily Consular and Trade Reports gives 
account of contracts for wool goods to be 
1ade in Dewsbury, England, for the Turkish 


Army. I have always understood that Dewsbury 


yoods contain very little, if any wool. Can you 
rive me any information regarding the material 
-ontract? Blanco (2333). 

We referred this inquiry to our English 
orrespondent who replies as follows: The 


army cloths hitherto made here and in Ger- 


many for Turkish use have run 75 cents or 
more per yard and probably contain some 

long with sound crossbred wool. 
f the British army ‘cloths contain 


waste a 
Some o 
vaste and to my knowledge are carbonized 
in the piece to get rid of cotton. Some of 
the army authorities have imposing regula- 
tions against the use of skin wool, shoddy, 
etc., and the Roumanian specifications used 
» include Clauses authorizing their agents 


live and sleep in the mill to see that the 
rules were carried out. I know manufac- 
turers who refused to tender for Roumania 
on these conditions and I cannot say that 
the rules were ever accepted. Cloths for 
many armies are or have been made in our 
heavy woolen district, and there are manu- 





FIG. § 


obtain a firm texture. A coarse warp thread 
is woven as shown, to float on the back and 
form a support for the pile, preventing the 
latter from becoming displaced by pressure 
or friction on the back of the goods 

Gaul. 





FIG. 3 


tacturers like Mark Oldroyd & Son who use 
hardly any shoddy. Several use much more 
new wool than they did formerly, and make 
a more expensive class of goods. Manufac- 
turers do not like dictation as to what they 
shall use or how they shall use it. The cus- 
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tcmer’s turn comes only with the comple- 
tion of the goods and all the army contract- 
ors have to comply with is a pretty rigid 
regulation as to tensile strength. British 
deliveries to Turkey turned out a good deal 
better than German ones when buying was 
in progress a few years ago. Wessex. 
MANUFACTURING A LENO FABRIC 
Editor Textile World Record: 
We are enclosing sample of a leno fabric, which 
we would like to make. Is it necessary to have 
a special machine for making this material? Do 
you know of any other way of weaving it than 
with a double slackener? There is always more 
or less trouble with a double slackener and if we 
could find some arrangement that would be more 
reliable, we would like to know of one. 
Manufacturer (2187). 
The leno weave is used in the making of 
coarse laundry bags. When these bags were 
first made the cloth was woven about 40 
inches wide single. They were then sewed 
into bag form. At that time we used the 
regular leno apparatus such as worsted or 


wire doups, double yoke and jumper and the 
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FIG, | 
regular easing motion, but satisfactory re- 
sults were not obtained because of the heavy 
yarns that were used. It was almost impos- 
sible to get a clear shed at the crossing pick. 
I got much better results by the use of wire 
doups and bell crank levers connected to the 
easing rods. The bell crank lever is an L 
shaped lever, the shorter end being con- 
nected to the head, and the longer end with 
the easing rod lever. This lever gave not 
only increased slack to the yarn, but the 
slack occurred when required. There was no 
excessive slack yarn at the opening or clos- 


ing of the shed, which is an objectionable 
feature with the ordinary easer motion. 
Even with the L shaped lever we had some 
trouble in getting satisfactory cloth. If I 
had continued in the laundry bag business I 
should have developed the old idea of split 








FIG. 2 


reed or harness, or the needle motion sim- 
ilar to the lappet principle. I should have 
used these motions in connection with cams 
ior operating the harness, as I believe more 
satisfactory results could be obtained by that 
method. I assume the sample submitted was 
used for laundry bags. The pattern would 
10t be the same as the sample, which re- 
quires two doups, whereas the weave in the 
seamless bag is similar to the single doup 
weave. 

Four harness are used in the making of 
these bags, first and second for face cloth, 
third and fourth for back cloth. As this is a 
leno weave, the first and third represent 
ground thread harness, sometimes called the 
standard harness; second and fourth, the 
‘rossing thread or leno harness. By the use 
of this motion doups are not required. Fig. 
1 shows clearly the style of harness used in 
the weaving of these bags. The first and 
third might be classed as ordinary harness, 
the second and fourth resembles a harness 
and a half, although each alternate wire is 
plain, having no eyes in them. The half 
length wires placed alternately between the 
others are the ones through which the 
threads pass, they having holes at the upper 
end. It will readily be noticed that if a 
thread is drawn through the eye of the first 
harness. this thread passing between the half 
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harness and the plain wire in the second 
harness, and a thread through the eye of the 
half harness, it is possible to make the leno 
weave by giving a lateral motion to the half 
harness. This operation will be more clearly 
understood by glancing at the line drawings 
in which the operating of two harness only 
is shown. Fig. 1 is the ground thread har- 
ness; B, crossing thread harness; C, half 
harness; D, plain wire; E, ground thread; F, 

‘ossing thread. The ground thread harness 
would never raise to the top shed in the 





rmation of the weave, but the harness 
would be half raised. The lateral movement 
is given to the crossing thread harness, but 
in the weaving a bag all face threads are 
raised while a back pick is being placed in. 
The order of weaving is as follows: Sup- 
posing the ground thread in A is on the left 
if the thread through C, for the first pick, 
when the harness come to the center previ- 
ous to the second pick, the half harness is 
moved to the left, Fig. 2, so that the ground 
h of the half har- 

ness. When the harness are geared for the 
next pick the ground thread will be to the 


r 4 
L 


thread passes Ove! e top 


right of the half harness as in Fig. 3. The 
lateral movement is given to the half harness 
by means of a scroll cam fixed on the pick 
cam shaft. This movement will not give the 
same weave as the sample, but the scroll cam 
and harness cams can be made and oper- 
ated to give the weave desired. 


Jean Paul. 


The India jute crop season just ended has 


furnished 9,600.06 ales 


EQUIPMENT OF A SILK MILL 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I wish to determine the cost, machines neces- 
sary, and the capital required to equip and run a 
200-loom silk mill, making about 92-96 pick work, 
one yard broad. Do you think it advisable or not 
to buy warps to begin with? How many people 
must I employ to operate such a mill? 

Brodick (2334) 

I will assume that “Brodick” will make 
plain skein-dyed goods, will house his plant 
in rented premises, and will buy electric 
power, and that the goods will be finished 
outside. 

The following information is only ap- 
proximate and would require modification 
according to circumstances. It would be 
hazardous in the extreme for any one to 
decide upon entering a field in which the 
competition is so fierce and the profits so 
small without taking competent advice on 
every phase of the question. 

We start with 200 looms. The price will 
pe modified according to the width, number 
of harnesses, number of beams, and whether 
they are plain or box looms, for if any box 
looms are needed they will cost more. 

The cost of a good plain loom, together 
with a reasonable equipment of harness 
reeds, shuttles, etc., might be set down as 
o200, making $4: } O00 for looms. 

Next, there will be, perhaps, 600 winding 
spindles costing, say, $2 apiece, amounting 
to $1,200. 

For the quilling, 280 spindles may be 
needed, which, at $5.50 a spindle, would 
come to $1,540. 

For warping and beaming I may provide 
10, 63-inch, horizontal warpers with Swiss 
motions, and with their pin creels. These 
will cost about $250 each, totalling $2,s50 

It should be remarked, also, that the 
amount of warping, winding and quilling 
machinery needed is considerably controlled 
by the speeds of the looms and the quality 
of the silk used for warps. With high speeds 
and good silk the product will be large and 
a larger proportion of preparatory machin- 
ery will be needed. 

There is wanted a folding and measuring 


machine, costing, say, $250, and machinery 
for the machine and carpenter shops might 


be set down as $1,000 mor‘ 
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An electric motor of probably 50 to 60 
h. p. will be needed, and the latter size would 
cost about $500, with, say, another $100 for 
accessories. 

Next there is the transmission machinery 
(shafting, pulleys, etc.) to be provided and 
erected, which, with the belts, might come 
to $3,500, and the lighting equipment might 
make $1,500 more. 

A large quantity of bobbins, swifts, spin- 
dles, boxes, paper, and countless other 
things, must be supplied, as well as the small 
equipment, scales, clocks, fire apparatus, 
tables, furniture, office equipment and what 
not, $4,000 may be set down for this. 

The foregoing make a total of about 
$56,000. 

Another large expense is the installation 
of machinery, including the freight and cart- 
age, and the large sum that it costs in labor 
and expense in getting the mill going as it 
should. This will run into many thousands 
of dollars, but may be put down as $4,000. 

This, with the machinery and equipment, 
brings the total machinery investment up 
to $60,000, or $300 a loom. If humidifying 
equipment is wanted, a further amount must 
be added. 

As to the personnel, there are first the 
weavers, and, according as the mill runs 2, 
or 3, or 4 looms to the weaver, so will the 
number employed be 100, or 67, or 50. 

There will be a foreman-warper, and a 
warper for each machine; a foreman-winder, 
and an operative for each 70 spindles, more 
or less; a foreman-quiller, and a girl to each 
40 quiller spindles. 

Then there might be a head loom-fixer 
and four regular fixers; two weave-room 
helpers; four or five twisters; ten pickers; 
two cleaners; one cloth examiner; one man 
in charge of the dye-silk stock room; one 
harness man; one shuttle and reed fixer; one 
night watchman, with extra man for Sun- 
days and holidays; one sweeper and cleaner; 
one engineer, two machinists, and one car- 
penter; one man for the folding and meas- 
uring machine; one bookkeeper, and an as- 
sistant as shipping and stock-room clerk: 
one entry cierk for the piece-work, etc.; one 
stenographer; say, six boys or girls for sun- 
dry work: one designer; and one superin 


tendent. 


While the foregoing would need modifi- 
cation in most instances, it gives a general 
idea as to the character of the force required 
te operate such a plain-goods mill. 

Outside of the weavers, the above adds 
up about 76, and, if two looms are run to 
the weaver, the total force will be about 176, 
but if fancy goods should be gone in for, 
materially more people will be needed. 

Under average conditions of labor cost, 
the above might represent a weekly pay- 
1oll of $2,000 to $2,500. 

As to the capital required to run the mill, 
that is a very different thing, particularly if 
the mill is to be fn such shape, all the time, 
that if the market needed fewer goods it 
would be able to stop looms, instead of hav- 
ing to keep them running for advances. A 
quick capital of at least $500 a loom should 
be provided if financing is done through a 
commission house, while, if one carried his 
own credits, $1,500 a loom would be none 
too much, 

This is a matter that is universally under- 
estimated, and most people start with 
grossly insufficient capital, and, in conse- 
quence, disaster is invited. 

A mill of this size should turn out, of 
94-pick goods, if running full all the time for 
55 hours a week and with a loom speed of 
140 picks a minute, about 1,000,000 yards of 
ordinary plain fabrics a year. At an average 
value of 65 cents a yard there is a turn-over 
of $650,000 annually. It requires a lot of 
money to swing such a business. 

I would not advise buying warps outside 
at the outset, though “Broderick” could, if 
necessary, have warps made outside from 
his own dyed silk. Velour 

BLEACHING KNIT GOODS 


Fditor Textile World Record: 

We are using sal soda for softening the water 
used in bleaching knit goods. The sal sod 5 
ery bulky as it contains about 60 per cent f 
vater. We want to obtain a substitute which will 
be equally or more economical and occupy less 


space. Wentworth (2330 
Ordinary crystal soda, the sal soda of 
commerce, has the following chemical com- 
T osition: 
Sodium oxide (Na O 1.68% 
Carbon dioxide (CO 15.39 
Water 62.93 
(M).¢m> 
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Of all the commercial alkalies, this has 
the greatest amount of water to be consid- 
ered, and where this item is to be taken into 
account, is a matter of some importance. The 
next carbonated alkali of interest is known 
as sodium monohydrate crystals, but is gen- 
erally sold to mills under various fanciful 
names so as to hide the identity of the sub- 
stance. Compared with the ordinary sal 
soda which contains water equal to nearly 
63 per cent., the monohydrate, as its name 
implies, contains much less, in fact only 14.52 
per cent., and consequently is much richer in 
softening and detergent qualities. The 
chemical composition of the monohydrate is 
as follows: 


Sodium oxide (Na QO) ........... 50.00% 
Carbon dioxide ib axes e ye 
BOGE. “ab ictdkelwhawensaeecnn san tae 

100.00 


Soda ash, the commonest of all the car- 
bonated alkalies, and the one against which 
all the others are compared, is much em- 
ployed in the textile industry for scouring, 
water softening, and other purposes, but it 
has, owing to some impurities that cannot be 
removed, certain objectional features that in- 
terfere with its extended use for certain 
lines of work. The composition is as fol- 


lows: 
Sodium oxide (Na O) ........... 58.49% 
Carbon dioxide .. isles barrens tee 


100.00 

Thus while soda ash has no water, and is 
otherwise the “strongest” alkali to use for 
the purpose indicated by this correspondent, 
yet the best that can be recommended is to 
use the sodium monohydrate crystals, which 
is not a mixture of other alkalies, but is a 
definite chemical compound, the composition 
of which varies so little that it can only be 
ascertained by the most careful chemical 
analysis. 

On the other hand, where knit goods are 
to be handled, the mildest alkalies are alone 
to be considered, and the use of the mono- 
hydrate is suggested for the purpose. As it 
is not the sole product of any one manufac- 
turer, and is made and sold in all countries, 
no difficulty is experienced in getting it. 

Comparing the several products above 
named, according to their efficiency and 
water content, we find that 100 pounds of 


soda ash equals 117 pounds of the mono- 
hydrate of soda, or 270 pounds of ordinary 
sal soda. It is thus seen that for reasons of 
economy the monohydrate is the most sat- 
isfactory to use. Berwick. 


STAINS ON KNIT GOODS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

We are enclosing a piece of knit goods showing 
brown stains. These stains get on the goods for 
only one or two pieces directly on the top in the 
kier. The kier has outside vomit pipes which con- 
nect to a perforated pipe in top inside, which dis- 
tributes the liquor over the goods. We use a so- 
lution of 22 Ibs. caustic soda, 15 lbs. concentrated 
ash and 10 Ibs. chip soap to boil 1,400 lbs. goods 
for 7 1/2 hours. We rinse our goods twice with 
fresh water from the top. Please advise what is 
the cause of these spots and what to do to prevent 
them. Croydon (2242). 

The stains on the samples submitted may 
be caused by soap chips being cut in the 
boiling process and the residue of fat and 
dirt percolating through the blow pipe, leav- 
ing the sediment on the goods on the top of 
the kier. This is one cause of the stains. 
Another possible cause is dirty kiers, and 
not too clean water, with possibly dirty 
boilers. This is indicated by the fact that 
the stains appear only on the top of the kier, 
I had the same trouble a few years ago in a 
piece bleaching plant. I would advise 
“Croydon” to watch each kier as it comes 
out, and to use the following method: First, 
whitewash the kiers with a strong solution 
of lime wash. This should be repeated after 
every boiling if the stains keep appearing. 
Second, cut out the soap chips, increase the 
caustic soda to 25 pounds, the soda ash to 
20 pounds and boil the same length of time. 
If the goods come out harsh, make a solu- 
tion of soap liquor and pass the goods 
through the machine with about 20 pounds 
of solution to 100 gallons of water, adding 
a little blueing to heighten the white. This 
will give the goods a softer feel than if they 
were boiled with the soap chips. Third, see 
that the goods are covered with burlap or 
sacking in the kier and properly weighted to 
hold the sacking down. Fourth, if any com- 
pound is to be used in the boilers, or any 
chemical for purifying the water, see if the 
quantity can be reduced to help keep down 
the scum in the boiling. If the above direc- 
tions are carefully followed I am quite sure 
all stains will disappear. Dulcimer. 
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THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION 


The greater part of the buying of Spring 
weight underwear for 1915 has been com- 
pleted. The buyers from the larger Western 
houses have all been in the market and there 
vet remains only the representatives of some 
of the smaller concerns to be heard from. 

A careful resume of the orders placed indi- 
cate that the buyers have proceeded with 
nore caution in the placing of Spring orders 
than for several seasons past. There appears 
to be a tendency on the part of many of 
them to cut down a number of lines and also 
to reduce the quantities on the styles they 
have placed orders on. They certainly are 
not operating as freely as in other years and 
as a consequence, many manufacturers have 
started their representatives out again in the 
hopes of getting their sales up to last sea- 
son’s figures. 

A noticeable feature in the placing of 
spring orders is that most buyers are now 
adopting the plan of not placing orders until 
after samples have been sent to their local 
offices for comparison with other lines. The 
general mode of procedure is for the buyer 
‘o spend about half of his stay in the market, 
looking over lines and selecting samples to 
be sent in and then taking the other half of 
his time in comparing samples and making 
out the orders which are usually mailed on 
the last day of the visit. 

Several jobbers have reported that a large 
percentage of the stock of summer weights 
that is being carried over consists of straight 
rikbed vests and in looking over the new 
orders placed for spring, this fact is quite 
apparent. The mills making only this class 
of merchandise are all open for considerable 
more business to take up their production 
The Amazon Knitting Co. of Muskegon. 
Mich. are one of the larger, if not the largest 
mill on this class of goods and their prices 
for next season are the same as for 1914 and 
it is believed that their output has been well 
contracted for. 





Knitting Department 






It is understood that the owners of the 
Cumfy Cut patents have agreed to take 
about one-third of the production of Ama- 
zon Knitting Co., which accounts in a meas- 
ure for their sold up condition. 

The demand for garments made with the 
Cant Come Off shoulder feature has in- 
creased considerably of late and some other 
manufacturers are making similar garments. 
&. Emmers & Co. of Royersford, Pa. have 
a line made under the name of E-Cut, and 
the National Underwear Co. also make a 
line under the name of Setwell for which the 
same advantages are claimed as for the 
Cumfy Cut, namely, that the neck openings 
are so shaped that the shoulder straps will 
stay on the shoulders. 

Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce, the owners of 
the Cumfy Cut patents, have apparently felt 
competition on their lines and for next 
scason are showing one garment at 67 1/2 
cents, but which they put out without the 
Cumfy Cut packing. 

Another noticeable change observed ia 
placing of 1915 business is that the trade 
are taking very liberally of straight ribbed 
vests made with V cut necks, instead of 
square cut that has been in favor so long. 
ihis is probably accounted for from the fact 
liat the prevailing styles of waists and 
gowns are made with low neck opening 
brought down to a point. 

The 1 by 1 stitch fabric in straight ribbed 
vests is being taken very freely and although 
there is less elasticity than there is in the 
2 by 2 stitch, the appearance is so much finer 
that they are supplanting the other lines in 
iiany places. This cloth is being shown as 
low as 75 cents per dozen and at 85 cents 
some very attractive garments are made 
with pearl edge and picot trimming. At 
51.60 to $1.85 combed yarns are being used 
and many orders have been placed for them 
in both ordinary and extra size lines to retail 
<t 25 cents. Some samples of 1 by 1 fabric 
il mercerized varns are being shown to 
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retail at 50 cents, but buvers generally have 
not selected thes¢ styles but placed their 
orders on lines made on Swiss machinery in 
isle and mercerized fabrics for 50 cent 


1t7 


Guall 1es. 
While the larger volume of sales of 


straight vests are on plain trimmed lines, yet 


es 


jobbers find it necessary to show an assort- 
nient of fancy trimmed vests at popular 
prices and we have been told that the lines 
oi fancies for next season are not as attrac- 
tive as in former years. There seems to be 
a scarcity of fancy trims and insets at popu- 
iar prices. There are only very few style 
available at 85 to 95 cents which constitutes 
a popular range of prices at which jobbers 
seek to operate. 

be a scarcity of real 
good designs with hand crocheted yokes at 


$3.50 to $3.75 and the range of 25 cent tan- 


cies is also quite limited. Possibly manutac- 
turers have found that this class of goods 13 
Lought in such small quantities that it does 


not pay to give much attention to it and are, 
therefore, devoting their efforts to plain 
trimmed lines which are bought in larger 
quantities. 

It is also reported that there is a scarcity 
ci plain trimmed mercerized vests in ordi- 
nary and extra sizes to retail at 25 cents 
and there are those who think that under- 
wear manufacturers general 


ly are not mak- 
ing the progress they should in getting up 
underwear made either of real or artificial 
siik for women to wear with the silk an:i 
fiber hosiery that is now so popular. 

Jobbers report that since July first orders 
for fall goods are coming in a little more 
freely. 

Retailers are not buying large quantities 
but there seems to be a desire on the part 
of many small sellers especially, to look up 
their stocks and fill in sizes required which 
is particularly gratifying, after the long spell 
of inactivity on these lines. 

HOSIERY 


ines opened for 


Prices at which hosiery 
spring, 1915, showed that it was essentially 
a buyer’s market; nevertheless, orders have 
not been placed in the large quantities that 


+ 


the prices would warrant, although every 
buyer must know that after taking the 
cotton market and the high cost of produc- 
tion into account, that the prices would un- 
doubtedly be higher, rather than lower. In 
fact, many manufacturers are only waiting 
until they have booked a certain percentage 
cf their production before putting up their 
prices where they will show a profit. 

Quotations on women’s and children’s low 
grade hosiery are very low, in fact, lower 
than the opening prices for spring, 1914. 

There is very little in the way of new 
ideas being shown and indeed, about the 
only lines where a change is apparent is in 
the silk and fiber silk numbers. These have 
ether been improved at the old prices or 

wered in price. A very notable item is the 
all fiber sock and stocking, namely, wood 
s:lk without any mixture of cotton and silk. 
These by many are held to be very un- 
worthy merchandise and prophecies are ripe 
that they will hardly survive the year. 
However, these are being bought in very 
large quantities and it will be interesting to 
watch the outcome. Should they prove sat- 
isiactory and be practicable, it will mean a 
revolution in the hosiery industry. The in- 
road made by this class of merchandise is 
being felt very keenly by makers of seam- 
less lisles, so much so that mercerized seam- 
less lisles for women and men may be bought 
at almost any old price where quantities are 
on hand. 

Indications are that colors will be good 
another year and there seems to be little, if 
any let up in the demand for white hose. 
‘Lans are very slow and promise to remain 
so for another year. 

An effort is apparent to introduce some- 
thing in novelty effects in silk goods to 
retail at $1.00 and upward. These are in the 
way of Persian and Roman stripes around 
the welt, boot or the ankle. Some are being 
shown in an all Persian boot and black top; 
also colored boots and colored tops in con- 
trasting colors, but are only taken in a verv 
gingerly manner. The time is hardly ripe 
for any volume of business on anything ex- 
cept staples, although manufacturers and 
rerchants would welcome the return to fan- 
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cies and novelties of some sort where the 
vrofits would be a little better. 

Clockings have been very popular this 
year and manufacturers are bringing them 
cut in cheaper grades for the coming season 
These are more promising for business than 
the novelties. Some laces are being bought 
in certain sections in German made goods, 
but in very moderate quantities. They are 
also showing several styles of Paris clocks 
al prices to retail at 75 cents and upward 

The craze for silk stockings is proving an 
insurmountable barrier for the German man- 
ufacturers and leave the field almost open to 
the domestic manufacturers. 

It is rumored that there are large quantt 
ties of German lisles unsold in the market. 

Children’s fancy socks of German mak« 
are being bought in large quantities, the 
Tariff making it possible for this class of 
yoods to be brought in at popular prices 

Among the latest novelties in silk hosiery 
are black and white with bone or crocheted 
buttons sewed on the instep, but these are 
in high priced goods, retailing at $3.0 
and up. 


SWEATER COAT SIZES 


A committee of the Jobbers’ Association 
of Knit Fabric Buyers, which has been in- 
vestigating the question of standardizing 
sweater coat. sizes, made a report at the 
recent meeting of the association in New 
York. and recommended that the following 


sizes be adopted by the trade: 
Men’s Sweater Coats 
Chest Width Length Sleeve 
Inches Inches Inches Inches 
34 15! 26 20 
30 10% 27 20 
38 17 28 21 
40 Isy, 28 21 
2 19 28 2! 
44 20!%4 29 22 
40 21yY 29 22 
s0ys’ Sweater Coats 
Chest Width Length Sleeve 
Inches Inches Inches Inches 
2 I! 18 13 
20 I2 19 15 
28 13 20 10 
30 14 21 17 
3 15 22 18 


34 16 2. 19 
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A MEN’S JERSEY HUNTING COAT 
BY CARDIGAN 

he Jersey hunting coat is a very neat 

ppearing, serviceable coat, and well adapted 

carrying shot and cartridges. At the 

sume time it adds to the warmth of the 

wearer without being too heavy. As a gen- 





eral rule, this coat is made in ox 

live drab, and invariably worste Che 
to'lowing sizes of yarn and cuts of machines 
are suited for this garment: 2/12 lan 
£ cut machine and 16 stitches to the inch 
and 2/18 cut on an Ir cut ‘ e 2 
stitches to the inch. These sizes of varn 

vELASTIC 





BACK. 


make a very firm, durable garment. When 
nade of 2/13 cut the garments will weigh 
about 16 pounds per dozen. If made of 2/18 
cut they will wei; 


1 
yr} 
= | 


1 16 3/4 pounds per 
dozen. 

The first operation in making the coat is 
svaming the shoulders. The facing, which is 
nade of either tan or olive drab khaki cloth 
is then sewed to the elastic web. which is 
about 3 inches wide and has a selvage edge 
on each side. The center of the elastic is 
pinned to the center back of thi at and 
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stitched down. After the facing and elastic 
‘e stitched, the pocket and flap, which are 
so of khaki, are sewed on. The pocket is 
made to close with a button and buttonhole. 
The facing keeps the front of the coat from 


agging, while the elastic in ‘the shoulders 
keeps the coat from cutting into the shoul- 


ders and helps to preserve its shape. The 
sleeves are sewed in and the coat is then 
sewed under the arms and down the sides. 
The cuff, which is sewed on double, is made 
on a 12-cut machine and is 3 inches long on 
the garment. The facing, which holds the 
buttons and buttonholes, is made about 4 
inches wide on a flat machine with a 24 
lle. This facing is put on with a 
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ire then put in and the buttons, which are 


36 line, are sewed on. The coat is then 
steamed and pressed on an underwear press 
and is ready for packing. They are sold to 
the trade for ‘about $27.00 per dozen. 


he recent meeting of the International 

ytton Federation held in Paris recently it 
was announced that the increase in the pro- 
luction of cotton in India had been from 


>50,000 to 000,000 bales. 


The importation of hosiery into the United 
States during the month of February, 1914, 
vas 40 1/2 per cent. greater than it was in 
1913. The imports of all other knit goods 
outside of hosiery was 677 per cent. greater 
than in 1913. 


AN EMBROIDERY KNITTING MACHINE 


The illustration shows a section of a knit- 
ting machine, recently patented in this coun- 
try for knitting embroidery or edging used 
for trimming underwear, which is knit by 
needles carried by a reciprocating needle bar 
and a number of thread guides automatically 
adjusted to carry the yarn into and out of 
pesition in accordance with the pattern. In 
the well known type of machine for this pur- 
pose the different sets of yarn or thread 
guides are carried by slides mounted in a 
rocking frame. The axis of rotation of the 
rocking frame, and the direction in which 
the slides move are parallel to the length of 
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the needle ba: lhe rocking jrame is oscil- 
lated in timed relation to the reciprocating 
movements of the needle bar, and pattern 
chains or the like are employed to recipro- 
cate the yarn guide carrying slides in the 
rocking frame as required to produce the 
desired pattern. 

The improvement consists in an arrange- 
ment of the means employed for imparting 
the oscillatory movements to the rocking 
frame devised with the object in view of 
effecting the rocking movements so as to 
permit a higher speed of operation than has 
heretofore been obtainable with machines of 
this character. 

The illustration shows an end elevation of 
the machine. It comprises a frame standard 
formed with guidewavs for the vertical re- 
ciprocating needle bar carrving the usual 
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knitting needles. The needle bar is given its 
up and down movements by means of cams 
carried by the main operating shaft of the 
machine, links and rocking arms. Each of 
the rocking arms is pivoted between its ends 
to the corresponding frame standard. The 
links are each formed with a slot receiving 
the shait and have journaled to them rolls 
engaging the top and bottom sides respec- 
‘ly of the corresponding cam. The upper 
end of each link is pivotally connected, in 
the particular construction shown, to a yoke 


ae ‘ ‘ ° 
secured to a corresponding projection Irom 





AN EMBROIDERY KNITTING MACHINE 


the needle bar. Each oi the links is formed 
in sections so that the effective length of 
each link may be varied. 

A spring is connected to each lever or 
rccking arm in such manner that its tension 
supplements the weight of the needle bar, 
tending to hold the rolls firmly against the 
corresponding cams and thus avoid lost mo- 
tron. As shown, the shaft has secured to it 
at one end a spur gear meshing with an idler 
gear, which in turn meshes with a gear car- 
tied by the belt driven driving shaft. The 
thread or yarn guides are arranged in sets, 
each set being carried by a corresponding 
slide. The slides are mounted in a rocking 
irame comprising a squared rocking shaft 





aid hangers. Each slide is connected at one 
end of the machine by a tie or connecting 
rod to one end of a corresponding bell crank 
lever, the other arm of which carries a roil 
which bears against a corresponding pattern 
chain. Each pattern cnain runs over and is 


moved in timed relation to the movements 


cit the needle bar by a corresponding gear 


carried by a shaft. The shaft is driven by 





the shaft through bevel gears. The sprocket 


cears over which the pattern chains run are 


secured to the shaft. At the opposite end of 


the machine bracket is attached to the 


shaft. One end of each of a series of ten- 
sion springs is secured to the bracket. 
Each tension spring, P, is connected at its 
ther end rresponding thread guide 


siide, H, and tends to hold the latter at 


A SYSTEMATIC INVENTORY FOR A 
KNITTING MILL 


XY HONE: 

\lthough most manufacturers keep what 
is known as a perpetual invoice, it becomes 
necessary at least once a year to take a com- 
piete invoice of all stock. The perpetua! 
invoice is very good as it lets the manufac- 
turer know at all times approximately how 
inuch stock he has on hand. The perpetual 
invoice is kept by means of stock records 
ard requisitions. Whenever an operator 
uses anything from st a requisition f 
the amount is made These requisitions 
are turned in at the office each day and the 
amounts are deducted from the stock rec- 
ords. Wherever the perpetual invoice is 
kept it is advisable to have different records 
for each class of goods. It is also advisable 
tu have a‘merchandise number for all materi- 
als. As goods are received they are added 
to the records by the stock keeper. 

This invoice has been found very useful 


tc the buyer and manufacturer, as they can 


it 
readily see where all materials are going and 
can tell if too much is being used in the 
manufacture of his product. The manufac- 


turer who does not keep a perpetual invoi 


is behind the times and is an easy prey 


dishonest operators. The perpetual invoice 
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can be kept nearly exact, but it is advisable 
to take an inventory once or twice a year. 
An easy and systematic way of taking an 
y means of tickets like 


ustration. This ticket is 


“7 


exact inventory is by 
that shown in the ill 
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SED FOR TAKING AN INVENTOR 
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made in two parts, one being a duplicate ol 
the other. They are 
tively so that no two numbers are alike. 


The heads of the departments fill the 


1 


numbered consecu- 





PATTERN FOR A BATHING CAI 


tickets out accurately and attach them to 


the different articles of merchandise. After 
everything has been tagged the superintend- 


+ 


ent or manager gathers up the lower half ot 


the tickets, leaving the upper half attached. 





The tickets are then sorted in rotation to 
make sure that none is lost. They are then 
entered in the stock records. This gives an 
accurate and speedy invoice and also leaves 
each piece of merchandise tagged for the 
benefit of the operators, 


A BATHING CAP 


BY HAWICK 
One of the many novelties of knit wearing 
apparel which is rapidly gaining in popular- 
ity is the bathing cap. As a generai rule 
they are made to match the suit and to fit 





A BATHING CAI 
ciose to the head. They serve the purpose 
cf keeping the hair out of the eyes, besides 
ping ; 
adding to the appearance of the wearer. 


‘The illustrations show a cap and the patterns 
used in making it. The lines, A, are joined, } 
4 1° > rr . . 3 vu 
also the lines, B. The lines, C, are then 4 
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sewed and this closes the cap, which is 
hemmed and inspected. The making of 
these caps also affords a means of using up 
remnants of cloth which are invariably left 
in making bathing suits. These caps sell in 
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coton for $1.00 per dozen, and in worsted 
for from $1.75 to $3.00. The worsted caps 
will weigh from 7 to 9 ounces per dozen; the 
cotton will weigh from 6 to 8 ounces per 
dozen. 


AN IMPROVED KNITTING MECHANISM 


The needle shown in the illustrations has 
recently been patented and is described by 
the inventor as follows: The needle is de- 
signed to take the place of the latch needle 
and the machine in which it is used. The 
latch needie with its pivoted latch is open to 
serious defects inherent in its construction 
and operation owing to the minute character 
of the pivotal joint, the continuous swinging 
of the latch on the pivot, the non-positive 
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action of the latch, the extent of movement 
of the needle required to form the stitch, and 
for other reasons familiar to those skilled in 
this art. 

The present invention presents a machine 
and a needie in which the needle is made up 
of two separate members, one formed to pre- 
sent the usual hook, and the other perform- 
ing the functions of the usual latch. These 
parts are positively actuated to cause the co- 
eperation of the latch with the hook to cover 
and uncover the hook at the proper time. 
The moverrents being positive and the con- 
struction being exceedingly simple and 
strong in principle remedies the defects in 
and the objections to the pivoted latch 


needle. Ihe device is adapted to existing 
knitting machines, requiring but slight 
alteration. 

Fig. I is a cross section of the upper por- 
tion of the needle and cam cylinders of an 
rdinary type of plain circular knitting ma- 
chine, showing a needle in position; Fig. 2 
is a side view, and Fig, 3 a rear elevation of 
the latch member; Fig. 4 is a view in cross 
section of the needle cylinder showing the 
needle in position with the hook member 
partially in cross section; Fig. 5 shows the 
1eedle in depressed position; Fig. 6 is a 
cross section of the upper end of the hook 
member. ‘he improved needle is adapted to 
replace the ordinary pivoted latch needle in 
any form of machine where the latter is 





OIL STAINS IN KNIT GOODS 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We have great difficulty in cleaning stoved 
yarns, from black, greasy oil stains. As you are 
aware, latch needle knitting machines, even with 


the best of care, are sometimes greasy in the 
tricks, consequently black stripes occur in the 
white goods. We have tried all kinds of cleaning 
liquids but have not found anything that will not 
injure the appearance of the garment. We would 
thank you to give us a suggestion as to how to 
get the best results in cleaning stoved goods. We 
think an article on knit goods cleaning would be 


of especial interest Kaulas (2332). 


I know of no process that will take out 
oil streaks and not injure the goods. When 
I came to my present position we did not 
dare oil the needles in the circular latch 
needle frames for fear of getting oil on the 
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goods. Sometimes these streaks would run 
for half a roll. As we used expensive yarn 
this caused considerable loss. We could not 
even wash out the streaks with oil, using a 
cheap cotton yarn. By washing out I mean 
throwing cil around the cylinder and dial 
until clean cloth comes down. Even aiter 
washing the goods would show faint streaks 
all through the roll. We tried everything 
irom vaseline to stainless oil, so called. 
Some years ago certain machines had a 
space behind the needles in the old brass 
cylinders. One day as I sat in front of an 
old 17-inch, I happened to think of it and 
following the same line of thought, remem- 
bered how waste used to pack behind the 


needles of the cylinder, but did not remem- 
ber our having much trouble with oil 
streaks. I decided to try out my idea and 
with the approval of the machine builder I 
had the iframe changed over. I took a 
17-inch cylinder to a local machine shop and 


had the space below the sinkers and above 
the slot walls cut out, giving a clearance of 


about 1/16 of an inch between the back of 
needles and cylinder. This was a particular 
job for an outsider to do so I stood over 
the machinist, saw that he used a sharp- 
pointed tool to cut away around the sinkers, 


leaving the bottom of the sinkers clear and 
smooth. He also used the same tool around 
the top of the slop walls, being careful not 
to touch the walls. When taken out of the 
lathe a slot file and brush was used to clean 
out the slots, getting all grits and chips out, 
and trying with a needle to see if it worked 
easily. I put the cylinder back in the frame 
and when ready to run threw oil all around 
the cylinder and dial. The cloth came down 
black, but by washing out several times in 
the same way the accumulation of different 
oils and lubricants in the needles and cyl- 
inder began to disappear and the fabric 
came down clear. The following day I 
changed to a cheap yarn again, washed it 
out, but no streaks appeared. Today those 
trames can be oiled at any time or place 
and no black will show, nothing but the oil 
appears. Sometimes the oil can be wrung 
out of the cloth, but never after the first 
yard. Trenton. 


MEN’S COAT STYLE BATHING SUITS 


The coat style bathing suit for men, which 
is very attractive, is no doubt the most con- 
venient suit made. As a general rule it is 
made of worsted with a knit stripe; a few 
styles have trimming sewed on the bottom 
and around the arm-holes. These suits usu- 
ally sell to the trade for from $15 to $24 per 
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Coat STYLE BATHING SulT. 


dozen. The trunks are made the same as 
in other suits, while the shirt is made on the 
order of a jersey coat without sleeves, with 
the exception that the facing around the 
neck and front is narrower. Patterns with 
measurements for this garment are shown 
at Fig. 1. As a general rule it is found 
rather difficult to get a shirt off after coming 
out of the water as they cling to the skin 
when wet. The coat style suit does away 
with this as the shirt opens down the front 
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and slips off just like a coat. 


Chis feature matic machines were used for making these 
has made the style very popular. The fac- boots some 
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years ago, but the method 
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PATTERN FOR A ONE-PIECE BATHING SUIT 


ing around the neck and down the front 
holds the buttons and button holes and 
serves as trimming. The facing is usually 
sewed on with a special machine adapted for 
this work. Cardigan. 


MANUFACTURING KNIT BOOTS 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Kindly give me as much information as possible 
regarding the enclosed knit boot, shown in the 
illustration; how it is made, on what kind of a 
machine, etc. Mackie (2265). 

These goods are made on a cross cut cir- 
cular latch needle machine driven by power 
on the cylindrical portion of the work and hy 
hand on the heel and toe. The shaping is 
done by transferring the stitches by means 
of a hand rack. The toe is closed on the 
machine. The machine must be large 
enough to allow for the considerable shrink- 
age of the boot in the felting process. This 
shrinkage, of course, depends on the kind of 
material used. I understand that 3/4 auto- 
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have described is employed by a number of 


up-to-date mills. Ernest Tompkins. 
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FOAM DYEING 
BY CULEBRA 

Foam dyeing is not a modern invention, 
but it has perhaps never been practiced to 
the extent it deserves. A Bohemian dyer, 
Conrad Wanke, of Zwickau, hit upon the 
plan in the days when dyeing machinery had 
every possible fault; pretty nearly all avail- 
able plant was expensive, complicated and 
imperfect. Like many other inventors 
Wanke made little out of his discovery and 
he never patented it. 

Although as we have said there is nothing 
new about foam dyeing, it been dis- 
in silk dyeing circles since Schmid’s 
degumming process has been largely used 
This process is based on the same principle 
as foam dyeing, the soap bubbles alone are 
allowed to act on the silk and quickly re- 
move the gum. Special machinery is made 
jor this process and we have heard it stated 
that special plant is also at the disposition 
of the foam dyer. If this be so the makers 
light under a bushel for it is cer- 
tainly not advertised. 

When the process attracted my attention 
more than fifteen years ago I found it a 
simple matter to rig up an apparatus for the 
work we then wanted to do, i. €, to dye 
light and medium shades on thin cotton 
material. A vat with a perforated false 
bottom is all that is required, the only dif- 
ference to the ordinary article of this de- 
scription being that the grid should be fixed 
much higher in the vat than usual. It is 
convenient to have a pretty deep vat in 
order to allow room for the goods. Fig. 1 
shows the idea. A is the false bottom or 
crid; B, the level of the liquor in the bath; 
C, a perforated steam pipe. 

It is important that the goods should not 
be touched by the liquor of the bath, but 
only by the foam. The level of the liquor, 
B, kept appreciably below the grid, A. 
Open steam is used for two reasons, the loss 
bv evaporation of the bath, rather excessive 


has 
cussed 


hide their 


in this foaming process, is replaced and the 
steam jet acts as a rouser. It would be 
inconvenient to have an agitator and the 
steam does the work of stirring up a lather 
very efficiently. The apparatus requires no 
driving power and is always ready for ac- 
tion. For light and medium shades it is 
excellent, for full shades it takes rather too 
long. The process is not suitable for the 
garment dyeing trade as it does not give 
satisfactory results on wool and unions. My 
experience is confined to ordinary and mer- 
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FIG, I. A VAT FOR FOAM DYEING 


erized cotton, but I have heard of light 
silks being dyed in this way. On these 
goods very level shades are obtained but the 
foam is naturally considerably below boiling 
temperature; this alone prevents it being 
used for woolens. There is also the consid- 
eration of the alkalinity of the foam and the 
general unsuitability of wool dyes for the 
process. 

the bath 
be used. 


distilled water alone must 
This is fairly obvious as the for- 


Fx ir 


mation of lime soap with the inevitable spot- 
ting of the goods with particles carried up 
by the foam would cause trouble. The dve 
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stuff should be soluble and must be added 
to the bath in a perfect state of solution, 
otherwise specks of color will be thrown on 
the goods. My experience is limited to the 
direct cotton and sulphur colors. If a suf- 
ficiently soluble sulphur color is chosen the 
foam bath gives a cheap and handy method 
for dyeing yarn. The bath is foamed by the 
addition of Turkey red oil and a little soda. 
Care must be taken not to add too much 

otherwise the foam not burst. 
dark shades no addition is necessary 


soda, will 
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One of the most important applications 
of foam dyeing is for cops and cross spools, 
the metho being particularly suitable for 
small establishments or where cop dyeing 
is not an every day affair. The apparatus 
used is a closed cylinder. The foam is at a 
higher temperature and the action of the 
steam also plays a part. The goods are 
packed on a grid above the dye liquor and 
it is important that they should not come 
into actual contact with it. Soap or Turkey 


red oil is added to the bath. The bubbles 


VERTICAL SECTIONS OF THE FOAM DYEING APPARATUS 


beyond the ordinary ingredients of a sulphur 
dye bath as the strong solutions froth suffi- 
ciently on boiling. Light shades will take 
half an hour, full shades may require nearly 
two hours. There is no more difficulty in 
dyeing to shade than with any other process 
An ingenious adaptation of the process has 
heen practiced with success in Turkey red 
dyeing. The goods are dyed as usual in the 
bath, then more Turkey red oil is added 
The goods are placed on a grid over the sur- 
iace of the bath as in foam dyeing and 
brightened in the foam of the bath.. A very 
bright color is obtained in this way. 


in bursting quickly penetrate the cop. Ii 
the right shade is quickly hit upon the out- 
put is fair, but the cost of steam makes the 
process more expensive than work with the 
first class cop dyeing machines now on the 
inarket. A cop should be completely wound 
off in each batch to make sure that penetra- 
tion is complete. 

The degumming process of J. P. & J. 
Schmid, two patents for which were taken 
cut in the United States, Germany and Eng- 
land in 1905 and 1907, is evidently based on 
Wanke’s invention. ver- 
tical sections of the apparatus, patented in 


Figs. 2 and 3 are 
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igo5 and it seems as if it could just as well 
be used for dyeing as degumming. A is a 
metal casing, the lower edges of which dip 
into the liquid in the double wall of the ves- 
sel, C, which contains soapy water. The 
cover, B, is not closed with a tight joint 
The hanks, D, are hung as shown with 
mechanism for rotating them. The liquor 
in C is heated with a closed serpentine, f, but 
there is an air injector, g. This is perhaps 
a better arrangement than the open steam 
pipe. H is a washing apparatus. 

For ungumming 100 pounds of raw silk 
the hanks are suspended as indicated by the 
full lines in Figs. 2 and 3 over the vessel, C, 
containing about 580 pounds of water in 
which 33 pounds of soap have been dis- 
solved. Steam through the coil, f, brings 
the soapy water to the boiling point and air 
is admitted under pressure through the coil 
g. The soapy water on reaching boiling 
point passes into a state of lather. This 
rises in the casing over the hanks so that 
they are subjected to the combined action of 
steam, hot air and soap lather. In about 35 
minutes the sericin envelope is sufficiently 
softened and rendered soluble. The casing, 
A, is then lifted from the vessel by the wind- 
lass, E, and brought over the vessel, H, and 
the casing descends over this vessel as in- 
dicated in dotted lines in Fig. 2. The hanks 
are then caused to turn in the water in the 
vessel, H, by turning the crank handle, d. 
By this first washing bath about four-fifths 
of the sericin envelope will be removed. The 
removal can be completed by a second treat- 
iment above the vessel, C, followed by a 
second washing in the vessel, H. Very pure 
sericin solutions are thus obtained which can 
he ultimately employed for dyeing. The 
iiquid remaining in the vessel, C, after the 
hrst treatnient is reduced through loss of 
steam to about three-fifths of its former vol- 
ume. It can be used for a further treatment 
of the same silk by adding about 230 to 240 
pounds of water and about 16.5 to 22 pounds 
of soap, the quantity of soap to be employed 
varying with the nature of the raw silk to be 
treated. 





SHODDY AND CARBONIZED WASTE 


Louis Joseph Matos, Chemical Enginéér 


A Paper read before the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, Troy, N. Y.,June 17th, 1914) 


(Continued from July.) 

Afterwaras the stock is well washed. The 
process is less injurious to the wool than 
the acid process but is much more costly. 
This process is believed by the writer to be 
properly credited to Joly, of Elbeuf, France, 
who referred to its use particularly in car- 
honizing fabrics. Magnesium chloride while 
destroying vegetable matter is not as easy to 
handle as aluminium chloride. 

There are other processes for carbonizing 
rags, which may be briefly enumerated. 

Calcium chloride in solution was recom- 
mended by Poulin, of Paris, in 1881, who 
used 4 parts of a solution of calcium chloride 
at 32° Tw. diluted to 3 parts of water, or a 
solution of 2 parts sodium chloride and 2 
parts of hydrochloric acid to each gallon of 
water. The reaction of these two processes 
iuppeared to be that of hydrochloric acid in 
solution. During the subsequent baking, 
the vegetable fiber is disintegrated. 

Since the extended use of silk for sewing 
ind for fancy effect stripes, etc., in the man- 
ufacture of men’s and women’s goods, there 
are immense quantities of shoddy on the 
market that is otherwise unavailable on ac- 
count of particles that cannot be successfully 
removed by any carbonizing process. Silk is 
dissolved in a solution of ammonium cop- 
per-oxide (Schweitzer’s reagent) and with- 
“ut action on the wool, but while excellent 
results are obtained by treating small 
hatches of shoddy in this reagent, difficulties 
are met preventing its use on a commercial 
scale. 

The handling of rags on a commercial 
scale has remained a thoroughly organized 
business, which in the metropolitan centers is 
more thoroughly specialized than in the 
smaller places, but the operations generally 
work out in the following order: 1, the “rag 
man,” or rag gatherer; 2, local rag dealer: 
3, central rag dealer; 4, rag sorter or shoddy 
dealer; 5, shoddy manufacturer: 6, the 
woolen mill. 
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A mill for the utilization of shoddy, or its 
conversion into finished fabrics does not dif- 
fer materially from an ordinary woolen mill, 
the sequence of operations being in the fol- 
iowing order, and as described, contemplate 
the establishment commencing its operations 
with sorted rags as bought from the rag 
dealer, and are as follows: 1, rag shaking, 
which has for its object the removal of dust, 
dirt, etc.; 2, extracting or carbonizing; 3, 
stripping according to the nature of the rag, 
and has for its object the removal of the old 
dve. This operation is sometimes omitted 
where the original color of the rags will 
serve as such in the cloth contemplated; 4, 
dyeing; 5, drying and oiling; 6, garnetting; 
7, blending and oiling; 8, teasing; 9, card- 
ing; 10, spinning; I1, weaving; 12, scouring, 
to remove the added oils. For such classes 
of cloth the fabric is dyed after scouring. 
When this is contemplated the dyeing opera- 
tion No. 4 above is omitted; 13, raising and 
milling; 14, finishing. 

The shoddy of commerce is graded as fol- 
iows: Fine white wool yarn, worsted yarn. 
Garnetted white shoddy, all wool. Medium 
white knit shoddy, all wool. New fine black 
worsted shoddy; medium black worsted 
shoddy; new blue worsted shoddy, best fine. 
Dark mixed yarn shoddies, extra fine and 
free from cotton; light yarn shoddy, extra 
fine; light varn worsted; dark mixed; fine 
thibet, all wool; fine dark merino, No. 1, all 
wool. Medium dark merino, all wool; coarse 
dark merino, all wool; fine light merino; 
coarse light merino. Medium light not all 
wool. Red knit shoddy, all wool. Dark 
blue shoddy for hosiery manufacturers, 
strictly all wool; and the same not all wool. 

From the above it is seen that certain 
gradings depend upon colors and in a large 
number of instances, the color of the finished 
shoddy is that of the rags from which it is 
made. The dyeing of shoddy rags to meet 
special demands of mills is almost invariably 
done after stripping and carbonizing, as the 
small amount of acid remaining in the car- 
bonized rags and not washed out, aids in the 
dyeing. 

Rag dyeing is done in either a very crude 
or in a most advanced way. It is either 





done in huge dye-tubs where the rags are 
poled about by hand, or else in pressure dye- 
ing machines where the rags are packed in 
fixed dye chambers and the dye liquor made 
to circulate through the fixed mass. 

Certain of these dyeing machines have 
been constructed of immense size so as to 
nandle a large quantity of rags at one time, 
which is quite necessary owing to the aver- 


age low intrinsic value of the material. Such 
dyeing machines have been built with double 


cages, one in service with a charge of 1,000 
pounds of rags, while the other cage is being 
emptied and refilled. One such machine 
being sufficient to keep a fair sized shoddy 
mill constantly supplied with dyed rags. It 
is usual, however, to have one or two sup- 
plementary machines of smaller size either in 
reserve, or for taking care of special small 
dyeings. 

Other types of rag dyeing machines are 
constructed on a horizontal revolving per- 
forated cylinder form, in a fixed volume of 
dye liquor. In either case the result is prac- 
tically the same. Woolen or extracted rags 
that have been stripped must be dyed so as 
to stand the’ usual milling treatment that is 
given to the cloth of which it forms a part. 
Few cloths are made consisting wholly of 
shoddy. Varying percentages of new wool 
must always be used, or else great difficulty 
will be experienced in spinning the threads. 

For the production of colors very fast to 
milling the anthracene colors are used, also 
some acid colors which are especially fast to 
milling, such as milling yellow, milling red, 
wool red, formyl] violet, formyl! blue, brilliant 
milling blue, tetra cyanole A, alphanol blue, 
brilliant miiling green, anthracite black and 
alphanol black. Numerous diamine colors 
are also entirely fast to milling next to wool; 
and some of this group, as for instance dia- 
mine fast red F, diamine green G, diamine 
Brown R, M and B, diamine catechine G 
and 3 G, diamine fast grey B N, may by an 
aftertreatment with bichrome or chromium 
ijuoride be fixed so completely as to possess 
very good fastness to milling even next to 
cotton. The usefulness of shoddy cannot be 
doubted; it occupies a most important posi- 
tion in the manufacture of many lines of 
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woolen textiles sold at prices that could not 
be otherwise produced for reasons previ- 
usly indicated. 

In view oi the fact that no known method 
exists whereby chemists or microscopists 
can definitely state whether a given fabric 
consists wholly or partly of shoddy, it is im- 
possible to ascertain the amount contained 
in any fabric. Many attempts have been 
made from time to time to devise a practital 
method for determining its actual presence 
in fabrics, but without results. The only 
way to control accurately the admixture of 
shoddy or regenerated wool fiber or other 
textile adu!terant so that the ultimate buyer 
cf cloth could be assured as to what he is 
buying, is to provide for the installation of 
some federal official in the mill, as is done in 
matters connected with the manufacture of 
fabrics for the army, or in the animal prod- 
ucts inspection service, with the final brand- 
ing of the finished article. 

While the shoddy industry is small, it is 
that the chemical engineer 


been 


> v1 
essentially one 


an investigate with profit. It has 
uggling along for many years without at- 
scientific attention and as a conse- 
quence has remained practically stationary 
except for a few very minor improvements 
o some of the machines employed. The 
-arbonizing process offers a promising field 
ior investigation, particularly in view of the 
constantly increasing prevalence of silk par- 
ticles in rags, the presence of which offers 
distinct obstacles in cloth manufacturing, as 
many of the dyes used color the wool satis- 
factorily, but leave the silk only partially 
stained. 

In conciusion permit me to venture the 
assertion that shoddy manufacturers are en- 
titled to great respect and encouragement as 
belonging to the increasing army of conser- 
Vationists so much needed in a new and fast 
developing country. The motto of the 
great Franklin: “A penny saved is a penny 
earned,” might well be their shibboleth as 
making clear their right to the encourage- 
cooperation of all economic 


ment and 


tractors 
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BLACK DYEING 


BY CHROMIUM 

Logwood is still extensively used for wool 
in spite of its inferior fastness to acids and 
sight, even for the best classes of goods, and 
this is due to its rich bloom, easy applica- 
tion, and low cost. Like most other dyes, 
its fastness is very largely in proportion to 
its depth of shade, and a logwood black 
which is only a logwood blue many shades 
darker, is very much faster than the blue. 
The old fashioned paste extracts have been 
nearly superseded by the crystal brand of 
hematine, as this is now made in the purest 
form, and is both easier to weigh besides 
being constant in its composition. Apart 
from these important features, there are no 
chips to wash out after dyeing, which was 
always a drawback to the use of wood. An- 
ther good feature of logwood is its stand- 
ing potting, a test which is very severe, and 
which many of the tar dyes cannot stand 
without the color deteriorating. Alizarine 
black was one of the first to stand this test, 
iollowed by the Diamond black class and 

thers of the after chroming method of dve- 
‘ng. For biacks which were not potted, but 
which had to satisfy severe demands in re- 
spect to light and milling, the after chromed 
blacks, Diamond black F, Fast Chrome 
blacks, and Anthracene Chrome blacks have 
all come into favor, and are in ever increas- 
ing use owing to their simple, quick and 
cheap method of dyeing. Acid blacks have 
also had a good run owing to the popularity 
of blacks with white cotton in, which of 
course must be left unstained. 

Single bath methods of dyeing wool and 
cotton unions by means of suitable mixtures 
of acid and direct cotton colors are coming 
to the front more every season, such dyes 
being used as the direct cotton blacks, direct 
deep blacks, ete., which dye wool and cotton 
inixtures a good shade, but one in which the 
wool is generally a little redder. This, how- 
ever, can be shaded up by using such acid 
blacks as Naphthylamine and Naphthalene, 
which dye wool a full shade in a neutral bath 
along with Glauber’s salt. These blacks can 
be made more jet in shade by using a little 
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} As most 
union blacks are mixtures of an acid black 
with a direct cotton black, the dyer can in 
many cases mix these for himself, as it re- 
quires only a little experimenting to arrive 
at the correct proportions of both. Shoddy 
is commonly dyed by filling up the wool por- 
tion with logwood or an acid black, and then 
dyeing the cotton in the washing machine 
with iron liquor and Myrabolans, although 
some dyers are coming round to the single 
bath methed that has just been described. 
Black upon silk is still more extensively 
dyed by logwood than by any of the coal-tar 
dyes, partly on account of the full body and 
tone that logwood gives, and also by reason 
of the method of dyeing with tannin matters 
and iron liquor, which serves the double pur- 
pose of a mordant and a weight giver. For 
wool-silk unions, such as gloria and crepe- 
die-chine, the Naphthylamine and Naphtha- 
lene blacks are principally used, which give 
full solid biacks in one bath. The bath is 
made up with Glauber’s salt and one of the 
acids, commonly sulphuric, but more re- 
cently with formic acid. Boiling is done 
very slowly starting from a bath that is quite 
cold. Verv gentle boiling answers the best, 
a rapid, vigorous one sending the dye onto 


Indian yellow and Chrysophenine. 


the wool at the expense of the silk 

Leaving out the four 
classes of blacks now dyed on cotton are: 
Aniline black, sulphide developed 
black, and the direct cotton The 
first two are the fastest. Aniline black has 


logwor dd blacks, 
black, 
blacks. 


the drawback of gradually turning green on 
exposure to the air, with a 
crock, while some of the best jet blacks are 
liable to tender by laying in stock. Sulphide 
blacks are quite free from greening, but are 
fast to bleaching, which the aniline black is 
when dyed properly. For cotton pieces and 
yarns the oxidation, aniline blacks are prin- 


tendency to 


cipally used, but for warps it has been re 
placed by the sulphide dyes. Aniline blacks 
may be divided into three grades: the single 
bath, the steam aniline, and the oxidation 
aniline. The first method is mostly used for 
yarns, while the second and third processes 
are mainly used for the piece trade—notably 


for linings and umbrella cloths. By reason 
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oi their fastness to scouring and cross dye- 
ing the developed blacks were extensively 
used, although they were by no means fast 
to light, but the sulphur dyes have now re- 
placed them to a large extent as being a 
quicker and cheaper method of dyeing. For 
low grade goods where no particular fast- 
ness is required the direct cotton blacks are 
used in large quantities, but these are in- 
terior to the old method of myrabolaus and 
iron as they do not feed the goods. Under 
the old styie of alternate baths of tannin and 
‘ron, the cioth was stiffened out and fed by 
the tannin to a surprising extent, and this is 
the chief reason why even today this method 
is largely used. 
nin bodies 


Both logwood and the tan- 
weight and_ substance, 
of the other blacks do, with 
the exception of 


give 
whereas none 
oxidized anilines. 
This is the reason why the older style is 
difficult to beat. 


some 


THE GERMAN COMMISSION ON THE 
FASTNESS OF DYES 


From the Dyer and Calico Printer 

In ig1t the Council of the Verein 
Deutscher Chemiker invited the section 
which deals with the chemistry of the tex- 
tile industries to take steps towards the uni- 
fication of the very diverse methods now in 
existence for indicating and estimating the 
tastness of dyeings. A “fastness committee” 


was consequently appointed, its members 


being drawn from all branches of these in- 
dustries. It 


1 


consisted of 28 members with 


or. A. Lebne, of Berlin, as chairman, and 
included Dr. Rassow, the General Secretar 
cf the Verein Deutscher Chemiker. Dr. 


Krais was appointed secretary of the com- 
nittee. 

To show how fully this committee repre- 
sented the dye making and dye using indus- 
tries, and the textile industries generally, so 
far as the continent of Europe is concerned, 
we append a list of the institutions and firms 
which supplied members. It is as follows:— 
S. H. Sharp & Sons, Ltd., Neue Augsburger 
Kattunfabrik, Gademann & Co., W. Spindler 
Konigliche Materialprufungsamt, Badische 
Anilin und Soda Fabrik, J. R. Geigy & Co., 
Barmen Wollechtfarberei, Berlin Hohere 
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Fachschule fur Textil und Bekleidungs In- 
dustrie, Leopold Cassella & Co., Hoechst 
Farbwerke, The Bayer Company, Zittau 
Stuckfarberei, Kottgen Seidenfarberei, F. A. 
Bernhardt, Stuckfarberei, Kammgarnspin- 
nerei, Stohr & Co., Farbwerk Muhlheim, 
Krefeld Hohere Fachschule fur Textil In- 
dustrie, Griesheim Elektron, Elberfeld 
Baumwollgarnfarberei, and the Basle Gesell- 
schraft. 

At a meeting of this committee held at 
Karlsruhe in September, I9II, it was de- 
cided to set up five standards of fastness, 
No. 5 denoting the maximum fastness, and 
No. 1 the minimum, and a sub-committee of 
fourteen members was appointed to test for 
the determination of these standards. It 
was resolved later to appoint another sub- 
committee to consider questions as to which 
the experts of the first sub-committee were 
doubtful. 

It was a very wise step on the part of the 
Verein Deutscher Chemiker to restrict the 
terms of reference to dyeings. The be- 
havior of the dyestuffs themselves to light. 
and other altering agents is, as everybody 
knows, and might easily have predicted, nu 
cuide to their behavior to the same influ- 
ences on the fiber. 

Subsequently the five types were increase 
to eight as regards fastness to light, and it 
will -be seen that in many cases only three 
cut of the five have so far been decided on. 
Special care was taken in fixing the types so 
that they should not, so to speak, shade off, 
one into another, but should stand apart as 
far as possible. Proper attention was of 
course paid to synonymy, as dyes of iden- 
tical chemical composition are marketed by 
different coior makers under different fancy 
names. 

The following is the list drawn up by the 
committee of the kinds of fastness, with the 
dyestuff types coming under each head. 
Where the committee thought it necessary 
particulars of the process whereby the 
standard dyeing was obtained are given. 


Fastness to Light on Cotton 


1. Chicago Blue 6B (one bath) ....% 5.5 
2. Methylene Blue BG ............. 1.0 
Se ae et Pere 1.0 


4. Kyrogene Violet 3R (one bath) ... 20.0 
5. Benzo Light Red 8BL (one bath) ,. 2.5 
6. Hydron Blue G paste (one bath) ... 9.0 


7. Kryogen Black (one bath) ....... 8.0 
&. Indanthrene Blue GC paste (one 
NF 1s GaN AUB S by aed ds 25.0 


Fastness to Light on Wool 


ua Tine xgil'n pada wien bees Jo 3.15 
DE EE Fhe sk in cd cadnes proms 3.0 
EEE RI Te rl 3.25 
ih. A EO Bina ach n'a, 0:4. sinew ns 4.4 
hs, SRE EOS MAIEIN » 09.0 4ld n.0 enirgas ws 5.0 
6. Diamine Fast Red F (after- 

II «15.6 oa tae id wick wagh v6 4-ad 2.5 
7. Anthrakinone Green GXN ....... 4.0 
&. Indigo Pure. 


All these determinations were made under 
glass in the open air. Thus they are free 
from errors due to the chemical action of at- 
mospheric gases. The light-bleaching unit 
is the time required to bleach cotton dyed 
with a 2 per cent. solution of Thiazol 
Yellow. 

Fastness to Washing and Boiling of 

Colored Cotton Mixed with White 


A. The sample plaited with its own 
weight of white cotton, free from size, is 
treated in a 50-fold bath containing 2 
grammes of Marseilles soap per litre, for 
half an hour, at 40° C., then squeezed in the 
fingers ten times, returning it to the bath 
after each squeeze, and finally rinsed in cold 
water and dried. 

B. The sample is boiled for half an hour 
in a bath containing 5 grammes of Mar- 
seilles soap and 3 of soda ash per liter, 
ellowed to cool in the bath to 40° C. in the 
course of half an hour, and then wrung, 
rinsed and dried as A. It will be observed 
that in this case the length of the bath is not 
stated. The five types established are as 
follows: 

1. Treated as A. The color bleeds on to 
the white cotton, but the color of the dyed 
cotton becomes only slightly paler. The 
dyeing was done with 3 per cent. Benzopur- 
purine 4B at the boil for one hour with 20 
grammes Glauber’s salt per litre, replacing 
the water as it evaporated. After one hour 
another 20 grammes of Glauber’s salt was 
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added per litre, and the boiling continued 
half an hour. Rinsing in cold water. 

2. Treated as A. The dyed cotton is 
unchanged, and there is little or no bleed- 
ing. The dyeing was done with 5 per cent. 
of Primuline, dyed as for 1, then diazotized 
and developed with beta-naphthol. The 
dyeing was soaped for five minutes at 35 
C., with 2 grammes Marseilles soap per 
litre. 

3. Treated as B. There is little bleed- 
ing, but the dyed cotton becomes consider- 
ably lighter. The dyeing was done with 2.5 
per cent. Indon Blue BB on yarn, first mor- 
danted with 6 per cent. tannin and 3 per 
cent. antimony salt for half an hour cold, 
and then boiling up in the course of half an 
hour, and boiling 15 minutes. Five per cent. 
acetic acid was used as an assistant. 

4. Treated as B. The dyed cotton is un- 
changed, and there is little bleeding. The 
dyeing was done with 12 per cent. of Im- 
medial Indone R conc., first one hour at the 
boil with 150 per cent. of sodium sulphide 
crystals and 3 grammes soda, and 20 com- 
mon salt per litre. The evaporated water 
was replaced. After the first hour 20 
grammes more common salt were added per 
litre, and the boiling was continued 15 min- 
utes longe Rinsed in warm water. Alter- 
natively the dyeing was done with indigo in 
the hydrosulphite vat, three ends, with Io 
grammes of 20 per cent. indigo paste per 
litre. After each end the goods were oxi 
dized for ten minutes. 

5. Treated as B. The dyed cotton ts un- 
altered, and there is little or no bleeding. 
The standard dyeing was done with Aliza- 
rine Red. 


Fastness to Washing of Dyed Wool 
with Undyed Wool and Cotton 


A. The sample is mixed with its own 
weight of white zephyr and its own weight 
of white cotton, both free from size and 
treated in a 50-fold bath containing 10 
grammes of neutral Marseilles soap and 
half a gramme of soda ash per litre for 15 
minutes at 40° C., and squeezed in the 
fingers five times, rinsed and dried. 

B. The same mixture is treated in the 


same way, but at 80° C., and the sample is 
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lifted and allowed to cool for 15 minutes be- 
fore squeezing. The following are the 
types: 


Fastness Mixed with White Wool 


1. Treated as A. Dyed shade much 


altered and much bleeding. 


1 
The dyeing was 
done with 2 per cent. Orange 2, Io per cent. 
Glauber’s salt crystals, and 10 per cent. 
tartar preparation, for one hour at the boil. 

3. Treated as A.° Dyed shade altered 
slightly or not at all, and no bleeding. The 
dyeing was done with 2 per cent. of Patent 
Blue A, 10 per cent. Glauber’s salt crystals, 
and 3 per cent. of acetic acid, beginning at 
40° C., boiling up in 20 minutes, and boiling 
gently one hour. After the first half hour 
the bath was exhausted with sulphuric acid. 

5. Treated as B. Dyed shade un- 
changed or nearly so. No bleeding. The 
dyeing was done with 7 per cent. Palatine 
Chrome Black 6B, 10 per cent. Glauber’s 
salt crystals, and 3 per cent. acetic acid, en- 
tering at 60° C., bringing to the boil in 15 
ininutes, exhausting after half an hour’s 
boiling by the gradual addition of 2 per cent. 
sulphuric acid, cooling to 70° C., adding 
2 1/2 per cent. of bichromate of potash, and 
boiling gently for 40 minutes. 


Fastness Mixed with White Cotton 


1. Treated as A. Much bleeding. Dyed 
with 2 per cent. of Chrysophenine G, with To 
per cent. Glauber’s salt crystals, starting at 
{0° C., bringing to the boil in 20 minutes 
minutes’ boiling, the bath was exhausted 
with 2 per cent. of acetic acid. 

3. Treated as A. No bleeding. Dyeing 
done with 2 per cent. of Patent Blue A, as 
in the last example of the use of that dye. 


) 


5. Treated as B 


and boiling gently for one hour. After 45 
1 


: No bleeding. Dyeing 
with 7 per cent. of Palatine Chrome Black 


> se . 1 1. e 
6B, as in the last example of the use of that 


ull 


lve. 
Fastness to Water of Dyed Cotton 


The sample is mixed with half its weight 
each of white cotton, zephyr and silk, all free 
‘rom size, and soaked one hour at about 20° 
(., in a 40-iold bath of distilled water, wrung 


ind dried without artificial heat. Thus hot 
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water was not tried. The results were as 
follows: 

1. One bath. The cotton becomes paler, 
and there is bleeding. Dyeing with 2 per 
cent. of Chrysophenine G, as in the last ex- 
ample of the use of that dve 





Dye Recipes 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which ts 
issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. The Supple- 
ment contains the colored samples, dyed according to recipes 
given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and ft is the 
aim to show shades which are of especial interest to the dyer, 
and which the requirements of the market demand. The Dyers 
Supplement is a 16-page pamphlet, in convenient form for preserva 

Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplemcnt $1.68 per year. 


Recipe No. 86 
GREEN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 
Green on 100 lbs. worsted dress goods. Prepare 
the dye bath with 
3 ozs. 227 grs. Amazo Fast Blue 
(American Dyewood Co., 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York, N. Y.) 
2 ozs. 104 grs. Amazo Fast Yellow 6 G 
14 grs. Amazo Fast Red 8 B. 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
2 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 
Enter at 120° F., bring to boil and boil 3/4 to 1 
hour. 
The colors used to produce the above shade are 
recommended for their good level dyeing proper- 
ties and for the extreme fastness 


Recipe No. 87 
BROWN ON WORSTED DRESS GOODS 
Brown on 100 lbs. worsted dress goods. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
2% ozs. Amazo Fast Red 8 B 
(American Dyewood Co., 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York, N. Y.) 
4% ozs. Amazo Fast Yellow 6 G. 
210 grs. Amazo Fast Blue 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
Enter at 120° F. and bring to boil in 20 minutes. 
Boil 3/4 to 1 hour. Rinse 
The colors used to produce the above shade are 
of exceptional fastness and are recommended for 
all classes of wool dyeing where extreme fastness 


is necessary 





Recipe No 8S 
RED ON WORSTED YARN 
Chrome Fast Red B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chrome Fast Red B. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass.) 
= lbs. Acetic Acid 
Enter at 120° F., bring to a boil and boil 45 min- 
utes, then add 
1 lb. Bichromate of Potash, 
2 lbs. Tartar, 
and boil 15 minutes longer 
Chrome Fast Red B dyes very evenly and feeds 
ou at a boil. It is fast to light and fulling. 
Recipe No. 8&9 
DARK BLUE ON COTTON YARN 
Oxamine Dark Blue B R R X on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Oxamine Dark Blue B R R X 
(Badische & Co., 86 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass.) 
30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crvstal). 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Oxamine Dark Blue B R R X possesses in 
general the characteristic properties of the direct 
cotton colors. It gives a deep blue with a com- 
paratively small amount of dyestuff. 
Recipe No. go 
BROWN ON COTTON YARN 
Columbia Catechine G on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Columbia Catechine G. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 
Dye for one hour at 200° F. and then rinse 
Columbia Catechine G, especially if aftertreated 
in a bath containing 
1 lb. Potassium Bichromate, 
3 lbs. Blue Stone, 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 
will be found to possess very good fastness to 
washing for a direct cotton color. 


Recipe No. 91 
BLACK ON WORSTED YARN 
Oxychrome Blue Black B G on 100 lbs. worsted 
yarn, Prepare the dye bath with 
5 lbs. Oxychrome Blue Black B G. 


(Geisenheimer & Co., 189 Front St., New 
York, N. Y.) 
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§ 5 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
: 10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Enter at 120° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 


boil for one hour. If color is not well exhausted 
7 add 
‘ 
14 lbs. Sulphuric Acid, 
and continue boiling 15 minutes longer. Then add 
24 lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
and boil 1/2 hour longer. 
Oxychrome Blue Black B G may also be 
applied by the two-bath method, or is an Oxy- 


chromate color. Its fastness to light is excellent 
and very good in nearly every other respect 


Recipe No. 92 
BLUE ON COTTON AND WORSTED UNION 
CLOTH 
Union Blue 2322 on 100 lbs. union cloth. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Union Blue 2322. 7 
(Innis Speiden & Co., 46 Cliff St., 
York, N. Y.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
Enter cloth at 120° F., work at this temperatur« 
for 20 minutes. Raise to 
Cool for 20 minutes, lift, rinse and finish 


New 


ect ARR PR aA i. SLD. AL LOOEED 


a boil and boil 20 min- 
utes. 

Union Blue 2322 is well suited for the dyeing of 
cotton and 


astrakhan, and goods consisting of 


wool, dyeing the mixed goods a uniform shade 
which is very fast ‘to light 
Recipe No. 93 
GREEN ON WORSTED YARN 
Carbazol Wool Green S on 100 Ibs 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Carbazol Wool Green S. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York, N. Y.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


seinen cilia ide csamannesclth: eal elite = 


worsted 


yarn 


New 


Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Carbazol Wool Green S Pat. is a new product 
It is a fast, easily leveling, and economical dye- 
stuff for the dyeing of medium and dark shades of 
of particular interest to 


I 





green on wool, and is 
dyers of carpet and rug yarns, or wherever a full, 
rich, bright green is desired. It is also excellent 


as a shading product. 








Recipe No. 94 
VIOLET ON WORSTED YARN 
Alizarine Direct Violet E 2 B on too lbs 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 B. 
Hudson S&t., 






wor- 





sted yarn. 
1 lb. Alizarine Direct Violet E 
(Farbwerke Hoechst, 122 

New York, N. Y.) 
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20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 

5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Alizarine Direct Violet E 2 B dyes level, is fast 


to light and alkali and will not crock 
Recipe No. 95 
ORANGE ON COTTON YARN 


Naphtamine Orange H G on 100 lbs. cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
1% lbs. Naphtamine Orange H G 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St.. New York 


N. Y.) 
30 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt (Crystal) 
Enter at 180° F 
Naphtamine 


and dye at a boil 
Orange H G 
shades, is level dyeing and is 
cotton goods as 


for one hour 
gives bright, full 
interest for al] 


“ 
well as and silk 


cotton union 
hosiery. 
Recipe No. 96 
SCARLET ON COTTON YARN 
Benzoform Scarlet B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. 3enzoform Scarlet B 
(The Bayer Co., 117 Hudson St., New 


York, N. Y.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 Ibs. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour, 
then rinse and aftertreat in a bath made up with 
2 lbs. Formaldehyde Tech. 
for 20 to 30 minutes at 140° F., or for 1/2 hour 
cold. Rinse again and dry. 
Benzoform Yellow G L Extra the other 
3enzoform colors is rendered fast to washing by 
this treatment with formaldehyde 


like 


Recipe No. 97 
GREEN ON WORSTED YARN 


Anthracene Direct Green B on 100 lbs. worsted 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
3% lbs. Anthracene Direct Green B 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York, N. ¥.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter at 100° F., raise to a boil for one hour. 


adding 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
After the bath has boiled 3/4 of an hour, cool bath 
somewhat and add 
1% lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and aftertreat at a temperature just below the boil 
for 3/4 of an hour 








New Machinery and Processes 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to the textile manufacturers. Tt is not a list o — 


but of improvements on the market, the idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new mac 


@te., of interest to textile mill men. 


inery, 


Whenever possible we endeavor to make a personal investigation of the new machinery and processes described in this 


@epartment. 


who contro! the machines and processes. 


n the absence of such personal investigation we must necessarily rely upon information obtained from those 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Calculator for Weavers’ Wages. Louis 
Hirsch, 173 Lafayette St., New York City, 
is the American agent for an automatic cal- 
culating machine which is attached to the 
loom and indicates the amount due the 
weaver at any time. 

The Elsassische .Mas- 


Mulhausen, Ger- 


Printing Machine. 
chinenbau-Geselschaft, 
many. A cloth printing machine in which 
au intermediate ro!l is placed between the 
lower printing roll and the two upper press 
rolls. The two press rolls are set at the 
mounted in the 
casting as the intermediate roll. The object 
is to keep the intermediate roll in the same 


position on the printing roll. 


same level and are same 


Loom Beaming. Oskar Wauer, Zittau, 
Germany. A loom beam built with a central 
head by which friction can be obtained in the 
center as well as at both ends of the beam. 


Danneberg & Quandt, 
improved 


Air Moistening. 
Berlin O. 112, Germany. An 
ethod of moistening and ventilating work 
rooms. 
Mule Band Device. F. J. 


\n improved tension device for the 


Rigby, Bolton. 
Eng. 
lve a 1% ants . 
ands of self acting mules. 
Derby Weighting 
improved 


Warp Friction Device. 
Co., Colne, Eng An 
for adjusting the tension on 


Motion 
cevice warp 


beams durirg weaving. 
Opener for Cotton. Taylor, Lang & Co., 
Stalybridge, Eng. An improved opener for 


Sea Island and Egyptian cotton 


Toweling Folding Machine. The Mellville- 
Kirkcaldy, Eng., 


brought out an automatic ma- 


Brodie Engineering Co., 
have recently 
*hine 


a eee 1 
tor t n t atc 
Ol ding towel 


Magnifying Thermometer. JT. Sugden, 
Ltd., London, Eng., have recently placed on 
the market a magnifying thermometer es- 
pecially adapted for use in textile mills. 


Treating Silk. Dr. Saly Culp, Barmen, 
Germany. A process of treating natural and 
artificial silk by which the filament is en- 
larged, but not made any heavier. 


Ring Spinning Frame for Woolen Yarn. 
lhe Progress Machine Co., 17 Cannon St., 


Accrington, England. An improved ring 
irame for spinning carded woolen yarn. 
Tape Sizing Machine. William Heap, 


Witham St., Ashton-under-Lyne, England. 


A device for regulating the tension of the 
warp on tape sizing machines. 


Beetling Machine. |. & E. Arnfield, Ltd., 


New Mills, Eng. An improved beetling 
machine embodying a number of new fea- 
tures. 


Doffing Device. E. Jagger & Co., Oldham, 
Kng. An improved device for placing bob- 
bins on the spindles of mules. 


Feeler Looms. ‘The 
Hopedale, Mass., have placed 
on the market a number of improvements 
for winding yarn on bobbins for feeler looms 
and for placing the bobbins in the shuttles 
to ensure the action of the feeler motion. 


Doffing Device. Wilhelm 


Helmstedt, Germany. 


Improvements for 
Draper Co., 


Hampe, Jr. 
A device for doffing 
flyers, ring spinning frames and twisters. 

Warp Stop Motion. The Textilmaschinen- 
fabrik Schwenningen, Schwenningen, Nor- 
An tndicator to show the location of 
the broken thread when the loom is stopped 
by a warp stop motion. 


Way. 
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A CALCULATING MACHINE FOR 
WEAVERS’ WAGES 


The illustration shows a calculating ma- 
chine which is in wide use in Continental 
mills for automatically calculating the wages 
of weavers. It is manufactured by the Ar- 
beits-und Lohnverrechner-Gesellschaft m. 
o.H., Wien, IX, Kolingasse 3, Vienna, Aus- 
Louis Hirsch, 173 Lafayette St., New 
York City, is the sole American agent. The 
attached to the chain shaft on 
woolen looms and to the main shaft on cot- 


tria. 
tnachine is 


ton looms. It is the custom to pay the 


MARK _PFENNIG __@ SCHUSSZAHL 


A CALCULATING MACHINE FOR WEAY\ ERS’ WAGES 


weavers in Continental mills a price based 
on the number of thousand picks actually 
woven and it is for this system that the cal- 
The 
hgures in the upper row at the left show the 
amount due the weaver. The figures at the 
right in the upper row indicate the number 
of thousand picks that have been woven 
When the machine is attached to a loom the 
pointers on the lower row of figures are 
adjusted to the list price per thousand picks. 


culating machine is specially adapted. 


The illustration shows these pointers set for 
16.4 heller per thousand picks, but the ma- 
chine can, of course, be adjusted to Ameri- 
The machine is 
structed that when the pointers are set in 


can currency, sO con- 
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this position the figures in the upper left- 
liand row automatically indicate the amount 
due the weaver at this rate for any cloth 
that has been woven. At the end of the 
week all that is necessary is for the overseer 
or payroll clerk to make a record of the 
emount due each weaver as indicated by the 
The indicators in 
the upper row are then set at 0 ready for the 


inachine on each loom. 


The indicator is securely 
locked so as to prevent any interference witn 
it except by authorized persons. 
ing weavers by the yard in accordance with 
the list the number of 


next week’s work. 
When pay- 


based on picks per 


inch, there is a constant temptation for thy 
weaver to put less than the required number 
of. picks in the cloth. This often proves a 
serious matter, resulting in defective goods. 
The Continental system of paying by the 
thousand picks obviates this difficulty as the 
weaver’s wage is not affected by the number 
cf picks per inch, but depends solely on th« 
total number of 
woven in the goods. 





picks of filling actually 
The indicator 


useful in testing the amount of cloth ob- 





is also 






tained from any given quantity of filling. 
This enables the mill manager to determine 
accurately the cost of the material and also 







cetect the making of any excessive amount 









of waste. 








IMPROVEMENTS FOR FEELER LOOMS 
T l] device patented 
Manchester, N. H., 


| Jraper Co., 


ons show a 


The illustrati 
by William P. Straw, of 


which is recommended by the 
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they are always started at one exact point 
on the traverse; a course of yarn is laid from 
this point to the bottom of the traverse and 
the the building 
motion fills the bobbin as usual. 


after reaching bottom 


A further necessity is a type of spinning 
spindle that always carries the bobbins at a 


level; the Rabbeth patent centrifu- 


unif 


rm 





Hopedale, Mass., who have the exclusive 
license for its introduction and sale. 

[hose familiar with the operation of the 
Northrop loom understand the mechanism 
to feel the varn remaining in the shuttle, 

hich provides for a transfer of bobbins 
when the yarn reaches the critical point. 
The feeler mechanism hitherto in use did not 
neasure the exact thickness of the yarn re- 
maining on the bobbin. If the end of the 


siot in tne 


the 


given 


fecler was admitted into 


bobbin the signal was for a fresh 
bobbin and the amount of yarn remaining on 
the old bobbin was only enough to carry the 
huttle across to the filling battery, plus 
enough leeway for varying bobbins, etc. To 
operate the system successfully the bobbins 
had to enter the shuttle their slots 
opposite the feeler slot in the side of the 


The recesses in the filling battery 


with 


shuttle. 
were given straight sides to cooperate with 
the flatted sides of the bobbin. In practice 
it was found that it was difficult to transfer 
from the battery to the shuttle without the 
bobbin turning slightly on its axis; also if 
not firmly held in the shuttle spring there 
was.a possibility of axial rotation. 

To obviate this difficulty Mr. Shaw has 
devised a secondary spring to catch the flat 
sides of the bobbin as it leaves the filling 
battery, steer it into the jaws of the shuttle 
spring and hold it when located in position 
so that the opening in the bobbin will always 
register with the opening in the shuttle. To 
still further reduce the amount of yarn left 
on the bobbin Mr. Shaw has 


devised an 
attachment for spinning frames whereby 


gal clutch spindles fill these requirements. 
With these improvements the amount of 
waste per bobbin is extremely small, 


Sa\ | 





three to six yards per bobbin, depending 
upon width of goods and other conditions. 
This waste is in itself so little that it has 
practically no grip on the bobbin and can 
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be removed by hand without any mechanical 
bobbin stripper and as rapidly as the bob- 
We illustrate bobbins 


amount of 


bins can be handed. 


showing the average waste as 


they leave the looms, one bobbin showing 


a 


ee 
ll 
Pent 

pare 


oe 
tl 
— 


the flatted sides which with the 
openings in battery disc and with the special 
parts in the shuttle. We two 


views of the spring end of the shuttle. 


cor perat e 


also show 


The Draper Co. is prepared to furnish 
Northrop looms equipped with this patent, 
or to apply them to Northrop looms now in 
use. 

The export trade in lace from Notting- 
ham to the United States in 1913 amounted 
to $0,868,381, which was an increase of 
about $1,275,000 over that of 1912, and the 
largest in the history of the trade. 


THICKNESS GAUGES 


In 1896, Frank E. Randall, of Waltham. 


Mass., began the manufacture of the Randall 
& Stickney dial micrometer gauges, thus in- 
trade 


troducing to the anew type of gauge. 


—- 


' 


/ 
\ 


The screw micrometer had long been on the 
trrarket and had become invaluable but Mr. 
Randall, recognizing that for certain manu- 
factures a gauge into which the personal 


factor did not enter when gauging and whic‘) 
could be easily read at a glance was needed. 
devoted his time to manufacturing different 
styles of dial micrometer gauges and _ indi- 
cators which have become known all over 
the world. These gauges have found a large 
and ready sale, especially among the manu- 
facturers of paper, card board, rubber, felt, 
duck, mica, linoleums and all manufacturers 
ef machinery and small tools where accurate 
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and uniform measurements were required In gauging an article, the plunger is 
Recently, several prominent manufacturers 1aised by pressing down the lever-on the ; 
of textiles have begun using these gauges, ieft and the article placed on the table under : 


with the result that duplicate orders have 
followed. 

On page 15 of Circular 38 of the Burean 
f Standards, very -favorable comment is 
made on the spring or dial micrometer 
cauge and an illustration of the Randall and 
Stickney gauge is given. 

The gauges best adapted to the textile 
trade are shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. The upright, or thickness gauge is 
7 1/2 inches high, with a dial two inches in 
diameter and weighs four pounds. Thx 
iundamental principle of this gauge and the 

nly one applicable to the measurement of 
elastic or yielding material is a standard 
light pressure on a relatively large area. 
ris light pressure is secured by the use of 
the spring by which the plunger, or foot, is 
operated. The strength of the spring and 
the size of the foot are governed by the 
kind of material to be gauged. The great 
feature of this method of measurement is 


absolute reliability and the elimination of 
the personal factor which makes othei 
methods of measurements unreliable. The 
lands are rotated by a rack and pinion. 
the dial is divided into fifty divisions, each 





division representing .oo1 of an inch. The 
long hand registers the thousandths of an 
inch and the small hands the tenths, the RANDALL & SPICKNEY THIGKNESS GAUGE 





LONG ARM THICKNESS GAUGE 


Sea 


se 


gauge having a measuring capacity of one- the plunger. The lever is then gently re- 


alf inch. Gauges in the metric system are leased and the hands register the thickness. 
turnished if desired. The “Long Arm Gauge” was first de- 
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signed at the request of several members of 
the duck and rubber trade to meet the 
cemand for an accurate gauge of greater 
capacity than the well known Randall and 
Stickney Thickness Gauge. This gauge 
operates in exactly the same manner as the 
“thickness gauge,” the principle difference 
Leing the possibility of reaching into the 
material to a distance of 18 inches. This 
gauge is regularly fitted with a roller on the 
piunger, thus enabling the operator to draw 
through sheets of freshly frictioned or coated 
goods or any wide material and determine 
the variations in gauge. A flat foot of an) 
cesired diameter can be fitted in place of th: 
roller. The frame is fitted with four ma- 
chined lugs by means of which the gauge 
may be attached to any machine; or the 
lower arm may be screwed to the under side 
of a table top with a hole in it large enough 
to allow the gauge table to pass through, 
thus providing a support for large sheets of 
pliable material. Legs may also be attached 
and the gauge allowed to rest on a bench. 

Mr. Randall is building a new continuous 
gauge (patent applied for) which is to be 
attached to machines and which will meas 
ure the thickness and show the variation in 
thickness of material in a continuous sheet 
as it moves through the machines. This wiil 
he especially useful in connection with cloth 
inspecting machines and all other machines 
through which material is moving. 

The aggregate value of silk goods ex- 
ported from France during 1913 was $72- 
211,503. 


In the last four years the total exports of 
cotton cloth from Great Britain to all coun 


tries was as follows: I910, 6,018,454,000 
vards: IOTI, 6,053,01 3,000 vards: IO12, 
6,912,919,700 yards; 1913, 7,075,558,400 
vards. 


Through the activities of a woman’s silk 
culture society, 5,000,000 silk worms will be 
raised during the coming season at the so- 
ciety’s station in Napa County, Cal. <Ac- 
cording to the California press the society 
Las 750 mulberry trees growing on its lands 
and more are being planted 


COOLING AN INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


BY CORTLANDT 

The accempanying illustrations show two 
installations made by the Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning Company of 39 Cortlandt St., New 
York, at the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. The size of the equip- 
ment used for cooling is greatly in excess 
of that required for heating in winter, and 
the same apparatus provides for the heating, 
humidifying, cooling and ventilating of these 
mills, giving ventilation that is rarely, if 
ever, equalied in hospitals or school houses 
The main mill is four stories in height, 340 
leet long and 150 feet wide. When fully 
equipped i: will have 73,000 spindles, with 
‘he accompanying machinery. The weave 
shed is a one-story and basement building 
$50 feet long by 315 feet wide. It will ac- 
commodate over nineteen hundred looms. 


\ll shaftiny and motors are hung from the 
ceiling of the basement, with belts extend- 
ng through the floor. Fig. 1 shows the 
arrangement of the No. 4 spinning mill. 
The air conditioning apparatus is placed in 
a single story building adjoining the mill 
and consists of two Carrier humidifiers, each 
ff which is approximately thirty feet wide 
by thirteen feet high. The air is drawn 
through tle humidifiers by two No. 26 


double inlet Buffalo fans. The amount of 


air handled in this building during the 
summer time amounts to approximately a 
half million cubic feet per minute. The air 
is discharged from the fans through under- 
ground ducts as shown by drawings, and 
thence through pilasters alongside the 
building, and discharged into the various 
floors 

The heating coils consisting of Vento 
radiation are placed in each individual air 


+ 
} 
i 


outlet. These outlets are also provided with 


diffusers for distributing the air over the 
tloors as shown at Fig. 2. This arrange- 
ment allows the heating of any floor while 
cooling any other floor, and enables one set 
of humidifiers to provide the various humidi- 
ties best suited for the work in the various 
departments. One of the greatest advan- 


tages of locating the heating coils in the 


outlets as shown, is that they mav be used 
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for heating at nights to keep the 
at a comfortable temperature by the induced 
current of air up the 
fans being in 


heating 


flues, and without the 
operation 
apparatus to take care of any local 


F.G. 2. SHOWING 


conditions and to guard against any portion 


the building bein than any other 
due to high winds or such. 

Excessive temperature of 
due to the fri 


shafts, etc., 


yg cooler 
portion, 
textile mills in 
the high 
all of which pro- 


summer is ction of 


speed spindles, 


INDUSTRIAL PL 


building 


It also enables the 
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weather of summer, when cooling is re- 
quired. The Carrier variable water tem- 
perature automatic humidity control is used 


tor regulating the amount of moisture car- 


leaving the humidifiers. In 


ried by the air 





OUTLETS FOR DISTRIBUTING THE AIR 


addition to this, the Carrier automatic rela- 
tive humidity and ten 
used for regulating the 


heating coils and 
Ss 


iperature control is 
steam supply to the 
dampers in each outl 

which regulates the quantity of air supplied 


to each room, thus providing for 











FIG 3. 












duces heat. I have seen a temperature in a 
cotton mill 111° F., when the outside tem- 
perature was 72°, and with no heat supply 
to the room except the friction of the ma- 
chinery. Is order to absorb this heat, large 
quantities of air are required. One of the 
fans and humidifiers is ample for heating and 
ventilating during the cold winter months, 
while both fans are used throughout the hot 












SHOWING DIFFUSERS OF A CONICAL SHAPE FOR DISTRIBUTING THE AIR 


humidity and temperature control through- 
out all seasons of the year. 

The apparatus in the weave shed, 
somewhat 
apparatus, excepting in this case, one 
room having to be heated, the heating coils 
are piaced between the humidifiers and the 
fans. The distributing made of 
galvanized iron, basement 


while 


smaller, consists of the same 


only 


ducts are 
carried along the 
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ceiling, witli twelve vertical risers extending 
through the first floor and discharging the 
air about ten feet above the floor line. Each 
of these vertical flues takes up the same 
floor space as one loom so that twelve looms 
out of nineteen hundred and sixty have been 
eliminated from the building, in order to 
provide for these air outlets. The air is dis- 
tributed by diffusers of a conical shape 
shown at Fig. 3. Both mills can be kept at 
a temperature below that outside during the 
iottest days of the year. 





THREAD CUTTING MACHINE FOR 
HOSIERY 


The illustration shows a device for cutting 
out floating threads on double sole, high 
spliced heei hosiery. This trimmer has a 


and very close. The machine comes in two 
sizes, 3 1/4 inch size for work made on 3 3/4 
inch knitters and 3 inch size for work made 
on 3 1/2 inch knitter. Other special sizes 
can be furnished if desired. The machine is 
manufactured by Henry H. Skevington, 
1610 North Phillips St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A BRUSH FOR PILE FABRICS 


The illustrations show the construction of 
an English machine, recently patented in this 
country and which is used for brushing pile 
fabrics. It is described by the inventor as 
follows: In cross brushing machines as at 
present constructed it is customary to em- 
ploy a number of rows of rollers arranged 
one above the other, the upper row or rows 
of rollers constituting the brushing rollers 





A THREAD CUTTING MACHINE FOR HOSIERY 


capacity of 200 to 250 dozen per day. A 
special tension attachment holds the threads 
fast while the actual cutting is taking place, 
making it possible to cut the threads clean 


and the lower row the tensioning rollers, the 


fabric to be treated being traversed in a zig- 


zag fashion over the brushing rollers and 
under the tensioning rollers, and subjected to 
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a brushing operation by a reciprocating 


brush which travels to and fro across the 
width of the fabric, one brush being em- 
pioyed in conjunction with each brushing 
roller. This arrangement necessitates a 


COHGHHHAHHGdH00O6 
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FIG, I. A DIAGRAM OF THE BRUSH 


large number of working parts and a ma- 
chine which covers a considerable amount of 
floor space, moreover a large amount ot 
power is required to draw the fabric under 
and over the various sets of rollers 

Instead of applving a single brush to each 
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FIG. 2. A DIAGRAM OF THE FIG, 3- 


BRUSH FOR PILE FABRICS 
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desired the drums may be made somewhat 
smaller in diameter and the fabric may be 
taken from one drum to another to complete 
the brushing operation. The relative move- 
ment of the fabric and brushes is advanta- 
geously produced by imparting a reciprocat- 
ing endwise movement to the drum and hold- 
ing the brushes which surround the same in 
a stationary condition, any suitable means 
being provided for causing the brushes to 
exert pressure upon the fabric and for taking 
up for wear in the bristles. 

Figs. 1 and 2 are diagrams of the brushes. 
Fig. 3 is an end view of the drum around 
which the brushes are arranged. Fig. 4 is a 
longitudinal section of part of the drum. 

Each of the brushes is supported at each 
end in a frame or holder that is formed with 
a number of pockets, Fig. 3, to receive the 
ends of the brush backs and is secured to 
the adjacent end frame of the machine. 

The brushes are detachably mounted in 


AN END VIEW OF FIG. 4. A LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


BRUSH THE DRUM OF PART OF THE DRUM 


brushing roller and employing a number of 
such rollers to complete the brushing opera- 
tion, the fabric to be treated is passed around 
a revolving drum and is subjected to a recip- 
rocating brushing action in a lateral direc- 
tion by relative movement of the fabric and 
a series of brushes which surround or partly 
surround the drum. The latter may be made 
of such a diameter as to accommodate a suf- 
ficient number of brushes to complete the 
brushing operation on one drum. Two or 
more drums may be placed one above the 
other in one machine and two or more pieces 


of fabric may be treated at the same time. If 





the pockets and the ends of each brush back 
are rabbeted or recessed, Figs. 1 and 2, to 
enable the brushes to be adjusted for wear 
and to prevent the brush back from coming 
into contact with the fabric, the arrangement 
being such that before the bristles are worn 
flush with the surface of the brush the por- 
tion of the brush back comes into contact 
with the pocket flange, and prevents further 
adjustment of the brush. 

Each brush is arranged to exert a yielding 
pressure upon the fabric by means of springs 
provided with regulating devices for con- 
trolling the pressure exerted by the springs. 





Personals 


4. W. Bahlmann, of New York, textile engi- 
eer and importer of machinery, sailed on the 
“Aquitania” on July 21st for his annual business 
and pleasure trip to Europe. Mr. Buhlmann ex- 
pects to motor through England, France, Swit- 
zerland and Germany, calling upon representative 
mills and machine builders to keep in touch with 
what is new and of interest to American manu- 
facturers. Mrs. Buhlmann accompanied him on 
the trip 


We are informed that Stephen C. Lowe has re- 
signed the agency of John Hetherington & Sons, 
Ltd., Manchester, England, to take effect on 
October 1st. Mr. Lowe has been the representa- 
tive of their cotton machinery account in the 
United States and Canada for nearly fourteen 
years. It is understood that he will remain iden- 
tified with the textile trade, but at the present time 
he is not in a position to make his plans public 


E. D. Royce, superintendent of the Great Falls 
Woolen Co., Somersworth, N. H., has resigned 
his position with that company. It is reported 
that he has accepted a similar position with the 


F. E. Hillard Co., Inc., Buckland, Conn. 


J. S. Bradbury, manager of the Demopolis 
Cotton Mills, Demopolis, Ala., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


Benjamin J. Russell has been elected president 
of the Marble City Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., suc- 
ceceding J. M. Lewis and S. P. McDonald has been 
elected secretary and treasurer to succeed M. B 
Lewis 


A. Smith has resigned as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Mt. Vernon Woodberry Cotton Duck 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Ira F. Phillips, superintendent of the Louisville 
Cotton Mill, Louisville, Ky., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


Cornelius Hamill, overseer of weaving at the 
Bellingham Woolen Co., North Bellingham, Mass., 
has resigned to accept a similar position at Day- 
ville, Conn. 


John H. Howarth, for the past six years assist- 
ant superintendent for S. Slater & Sons, Inc., 
Webster, Mass., has resigned his position with 
that company. 


William Atkinson has been appointed overseer 
of weaving at the Greystone Mill, Joseph Benn & 
Sons, Inc., Greystone, R. I., to succeed Christo- 
pher Bealland. Mr. Atkinson was formerly sec- 
ond hand at this mill and is succeeded in this 
position by Joseph Garthwaite. 


Robert J. Bailey, for a number of years over- 
seer of the cloth department at the Berkeley Co.. 
Berkeley, R. I., has retired from active mill work 
after spending about fifty years in different cotton 
mills North and South 


William J. Truesdale, overseer of spinning at 
the Salmon Falls Manufacturing Co., Salmon 
Falls, N. H., has resigned his position with that 
company to accept a similar one at Taunton 
Mass 


James Dunn has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Bernon Mill, Manville Co. 
> 


Georgiaville, R. I. He comes from Riverpoint, 
R. I 


H. C. Pegge, who has been selling the textile 
trade in and around Philadelphia, Pa., in the in- 
terest of C. J. Webb & Co., the well known deal- 
ers in cotton yarns in Philadelphia, has been trans- 
ferred to Boston, Mass., where he will take charge 
of their office, which they are about to open up at 
188 Atlantic Ave., for the purpose of handling the 
Eastern trade on cotton yarns. 


Hugh Watson, president of the Silk City Warp- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J., for several years, has re- 
signed and after taking a short vacation will en- 
gage in business for himself 


William T. Knight has been appointed manager 
of the Tilt Silk Mill, Pottsville, Pa., to succeed the 
late J. M. Harris. 


Bert Geary, for the past fourteen years overseer 
of picking at the Goodall Worsted Co., Sanford, 
Me., has accepted a position as overseer of steam- 
ing, drying and brushing at the Mianus Manufac- 
turing Co., Coscob, Conn 


Edward Adams has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the Glen Woolen Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., to succeed Frank Ward. 


William J. Burke has resigned his position as 
overseer of finishing at the Akela Mill, Pascoag, 
Ri. 


George M. Foley, second hand in the spinning 
department at the Talbot Mill, North Billerica, 
Mass., and Miss Florence McNamara, of the office 
force of the same mill, were united in marriage 
Wednesday, June 24. After a reception held at the 
home of the bride’s uncle, William Ready, the 
couple left for a short wedding trip. Mr. Foley 
will become overseer of spinning at the branch 
mill of the Mianus Manufacturing Co. at Norwalk, 
Conn. He is a brother of Thomas E. Foley, who 
is overseer of spinning at the Mianus Manufactur- 
ing Co. at Coscob, Conn. 


Bud White has accepted the position of second- 
hand of spinning at the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill 
No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the Magnolia Mills, in the same city. 


W. W. Meredith has reentered the employ of the 
Camperdown Mills, Greenville, S. C. as overseer 
of carding on the night shift. 


J. C. Frances has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Highland Park No. 1 Mill, 
Charlotte, N. C 
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J. H. Cochran has been promoted from second- 
hand to overseer of spinning at the Pickett Mills, 
High Point, N. C. 


Arthur Jacobs has accepted the position oi 
overseer of carding at the Greylock Mill C, North 
Pownal, Vt. He was formerly employed as second 
hand of carding at the Berkshire Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co., Adams, Mass 


Thomas T. Somerville has accepted the position 
oi overseer of finishing at the Arms Mill, Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., Skowhegan, Me. Lees Hall has 
been appointed overseer of dveing for this same 
company. 


Harry Gaunt, agent of the Premier Worsted 
Mill, Pascoag, R. I., has been elected general man- 
ager of the Jamestown Worsted Mill, Jamestown, 


N. Y. Mr. Gaunt continues in the position of 
agent of the Premier Worsted Mill. 


Thomas Perkins, superintendent of the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., has 
tendered his resignation with this company, after 
a number of years of service. 


George A. Irons, overseer of weaving at the 
Scmerset Manufacturing Co., Raritan, N. J., has 
severed his connection with that company 


J. Colby Lewis has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the Lockwood Co., Water- 
ville, Me. He comes from North Pownal, Vt. 


Wendell J. Battye, designer at the Stillwater 
Worsted Co., Harrisville, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


Albert Rushworth, designer at the Tuxedo Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., has severed his connection with that 
company. He is succeeded by Thomas F. Loftus, 
who will take charge of the weaving and designing 
for this company. 


Murray F. Walck has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Oakland Manufactur- 
ing Co., Reisterstown, Md. 


Matthew Allan has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Weybosset Mill, Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., Providence, R. I. 


George R. Giffin, Jr., assistant superintendent 
at the Merrimack Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


W. A. Booth, overseer of weaving at the Haw- 
thorn Mill, American Felt Co., Hyde Park, Mass., 
has resigned to accept a similar position with the 
Merrimack Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Edward Talbert, overseer of dyeing at the Mer- 
rimack Woolen Co., Lowell, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


William P. Welch of Monson, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as bookkeever at the Garland 
Woolen Co., Staffordville, Conn. 


Frederick Tillotson, oversecr of weaving at the 
Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I., has resigned his 
position with that company after a number of 
years of service. The help in the weaving depart- 
ment presented him with a diamond ring and a 
silk umbrella. 
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Frank Kern has resigned his position as over- 
seer of spooling, warping and slashing at the Fall 
River Iron Works No. 6 Mill, Fall River, Mass., 
to accept a similar position at the Stafford Mill, 
same city. He is succeeded at the Fall River 
Iron Works No. 6 Mill by Joseph Ratcliffe who 
cemes from the Wampanoag Mill, Fall River. 


George R. Giffin. =e. has resigned his position 
as overseer of weaving at the Merrimack Woolen 
Co., Lowell, Mass 


William Marshall, second hand in the weaving 
department at the Atlantic Mill, Providence, R. L., 
has resigned his position with that company. The 
lelp in this department presented him with a 
smoking set and a $5 gold piece. Mr. Marshall 
had been over twenty-six years in the employ of 
this company. 


William Eccote, superintendent of the Tremont 
& Suffolk Mill, Lowell, Mass., and Miss Carrie B 
Palmer were married July 2 by Rev. Benjamin H 
Harris at his home on Methuen St.. in that city 
The couple have left for a short wedding trip 


Obide Viel has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Salmon Falls Mannufactur- 
ing Co., Salmon Falls, N. H., he being promoted 
from the position of second hand 


James Miller has been appointed superintendent 
of the Tuckaseege Manufacturing Co., Mt. Holly 
N. C. 


William D. Anderson has resigned as treasurer 
of the Lockhart Mill, Lockhart, S. C. He is suc- 
ceeded by William E. Winchester. 


C. D. Weeks has been elected secretarv of the 
Mollohon Mills, Newberry, S. C. 


D. E. Rhyne has been appointed agent of the 
Howell Manufacturing Co., Cherryville, N. C., to 
succeed C. J. Huss. 


F. C. Bertrand has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans, La 


W. W. Morrison has been appointed: superin- 
tendent of the Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. He 
comes from Fall River, Mass 


L. H. Hurley has accepted the position of over- 
seer of carding at the Louisville Cotton Mills. 
Louisville, Ky. 

George Richards has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans, La 


Henry Williams has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Gainesville Cotton 
Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 

Fletcher Rogers has succeeded I. J. Goings as 
overseer of spinning at the Arkwright Mill, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C 


Clarence Hanson, pay master at the Lewiston 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Lewiston, Me., for the 
past twenty-two years, has resigned to accept the 
treasurership of the East Braintree Bleachery & 
Dye Works, East Braintree, Mass A 
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Richard Lees, manager oi 


the Swift River. Co., 
Smith's, Mass., has 


resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of agent of the Great Falls Woolen Co., 
Somersworth, N. H 


W. E. Gattrey, superintendent the dyeing de- 
partment at the Nashua Manufacturing Co., 
Nashua, N. H., has resigned his position with that 
ompany to accept a similar position with the 
Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works, Waltham, 
Mass 


John T. Killars, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the American Velvet Co.’s Mill 
at Stonington, Conn He comes from North 


Mass 


Thomas Ballantyne, Sr., has been appointed su- 
perintendent and the Merrimack 
Woolen Co 


Frederick H. Greenhalgh, 
Peace Dale Manufacturing Co., Dale, R. I., 
number of years as second hand in the 
weaving department, and later as overseer, has re- 
I position with that company He is 
Harold Taulber, who comes from 
Eng 


\dams, 


designer at 
Lowell, Mass 


employed at the 
Pe ace 


ra 


signed his 
ucceeded by 
Y orkshire, 
James Airey, overseer of weaving at the Eagle 
& Phenix Mill, Columbus, Ga., has resigned his 
position with that company to accept a similar 
ne with the Alta Vista Cotton Mills, Alta Vista, 


Charles King 


‘ inning at the Black 
River Woolen Co., 


I 
Ludlow, Vt., for a number 
t with that com 


Paul Hoefer has been appointed designer at the 


Atlantic Mills. Providence, R. I] Mr. Hoefer is 
in addition to the present force of designers now 
employed at this mill. 
Th mas Costell ) has ept 1 the p sition f 
verseer of dyeing at the Ricketts & Shaw Mill, 
Monson, Mass. He was formerly employed as 


H. Gilbert Mfg. Co.’s 


second hand at the George 
Mill at Ware, Mass 

J. E. Pressley has d the position s 
superintendent of Mill No. 1, of the 
Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. He was 
the White City Mill in the 


accept 
sistant 
AtTMnens 


=] mr! v; 
rmeriy employed at 


same Clit 

J. C. Tiddy succeeds C. B. Crook as overseer 

spinning at the Amazon M Thomasville, 
N. ( 

E. S. Trammell, overseer spinning at the 
Seneca Cotton Mills, Seneca, S. C., now has 
charge of the carding also, succeeding A. E. 


Osborne 


D. R Wa lick, overseer yf 
will Mill, Wilmington, N 
position with that company J 
help in his department pr 


present 

T L Aliord has accepted the position of de- 
signer at the Hampton Cotton Mills Co., Wylie 
Mills, Chester, S. C 


-arding at the Bell- 
] resigned his 
leaving the 
him with a $33 


erore 
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C. C. Brown has succeeded W. L. Wicker as 
overseer of beaming and slashing at the Aurora 
Mills, Burlington, N. C 

George F. Shipp has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Wilson Cotton Mills, Wilson, N. C. 


N. L. Whitten has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Harmony Grove Mills, 
Commerca, Ga. He was formerly employed at 
the Pelham Manufacturing Co., Pelham, Ga. 


A. L. Agner has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving, beaming and slashing for the 
itrwin Mills, West Durham, N. C. 


W. F. Campbell has accepted the position of 
verseer Of spinning at the Nokomis Mill, Lex- 
ington, N. C. He was formerly employed at the 
Dixie Mill, Mooresville, N. C 


M. B. Cockman has accepted the position of 
overseer of dyeing at the Bellwill Mills, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. He was formerly employed at the Del- 
gado Mills, in the same city. 


C. A. Grainger has accepted the position of de- 
signer at the Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
He was formerly employed at the Wylie Mills, 
Chester, S. C 


R. W. Kerr, Jr., has accepted the position of 
overseer of carding at the Eureka Mill, Chester, 
5, % 

P. L. Durham has accepted the position of over- 
seer of the cloth room at the Abbeville Miils. 
\bbeville, S. C He was formerly employed at 

; pio} 
the Norris Mill, Cateechee. S. C. 
aos 


t 


\mick has been appointed superintendent 
of the Franklin Mill, Concord, N. C., to succeed 
W. E. G. Robinson. He was formerly employed 
i a similar position at the Barringer Manufactur- 


Rockwell, N. C. 


C. G. Gault has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Chadwick-Hoskins Manu- 
facturing Co., Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. He was 
formerly employed at the Highland Park Mill No 
I, same city 


ing CO., 


W. H. Hearn has accepted the position of over- 
seer of spinning at the Thrift Manufacturing Co., 
Paw Creek, N. C. He was formerly employed at 


the Pomona Mill, Greensboro, N. C 





J. L. Gribble has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent at the Monarch Mills. Dallas, N. C. 
He was formerly employed at the Rodman Heath 


Mill, Waxhaw, N. C. 


H. H. Hubbert, the cotton yarn commission 
merchant of Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned the 
selling agency for Pennsylvania for the City Man- 
uiacturing Co., New Bedford, Mass., after serving 
in that capacity for over twenty-one years. Mr 
Hubbert will continue to handle fine high grade 
yarns from Southern and Eastern mills. 


Moses E. H. Ashley, for many years connected 
with the N. E. Cotton Yarn Co. at the Globe Mill, 
Fall River, Mass.. has resigned his position with 
that company 
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Thomas Asquith has resigned as overseer of 
spooling, slashing and drawing-in at the Weetamoe 
Mill, Fall River, Mass., to accept a similar pos! 
tion with the Durfee Mill. He has been succeeded 
at the Weetamoe Mill by William Gordon. 


Patrick Sullivan has been appointed overseer ol! 
carding at the Laurel Lake Mills, Fall River, Mass 
He was formerly second hand of carding at the 
Iron Works No. 6 Mill, same city 


Joseph King, second hand in the spinning de 
partment at the Fisher Manufacturing Co., Fisher 
ville, Mass., has resigned to accept a similar pos! 
tion with the Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston 


Me 


Syrus Smith, overseer of carding at the Laurel 
Lake Mills, Fall River, Mass., has severed his con 
nection with that company 


William Atkinson has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at Jos. Benn & Sons, In 
Greystone, R. I 


Thomas Garthwaite has been appointed second 
hend in the weaving department for Jos. Benn & 
Sons, Inc., Greystone, R. I. 


Joseph Cayer has accepted the position of second 
hand in the ring spinning department at the Fisher 
Manufacturing Co., Fisherville, Mass. 


Charles B. Poore has been appointed superin 
tendent of the Louisville Cotton Mills, Louisville, 
Ky., succeeding I. F. Phillips 

R. H. Layton has been appointed superintendent 
at the Barringer Manufacturing Co., Rockwell, N 
C. He was formerly employed at the Chadwick 
Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 

W. L. Pickleseimer has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Fairfield Mills, Winns- 
boro, S. ce 


Leo Shindler, overseer of weaving at the Gar 
land Woolen Co., Staffordville, Conn., has resigned 
his position with that company. He is succeeded 
by John Millett, formerly employed at the Somer- 
set Woolen Co., Monson, Mass 


Albert A. Booyn has accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving and designing at the Corr 
Manufacturing Co., East Taunton, Mass. He was 
formerly employed at the Nashawena Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass., as second hand. 


Fred Harrow has accepted a position with D. G 
Dery as traveling overseer and repairman of quill- 
ing and winding frames, taking charge of these 
machines in the fourteen mills owned by Mr. Dery. 


C. J. Apgar has taken charge of the preparatory 
machinery at D. G. Dery’s Mill, Allentown. Pa 
Mr. Apgar has been located at the East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., Mill of D. G. Dery 


W. R. Warner, known among the Grand Army 
of the Republic throughout the State, died at his 
home in Fall River, Mass., recently. He was a 
local mill and bank director. 


Noyes D. Farmer. who has been connected 
with the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. of Man- 
chester, N. H., for the past twelve years, two 
years of this time as superintendent, has resigned 
his position with that company 


[Thomas H. Morrew, late superintendent of the 
Franklin Mills Corporation, Unionville, Mass., 
has accepted a, similar position with the Oxford 
Linen Mills, North Brookfield. Mass 


John Hall, superintendent of the Cobourg Dye- 
ing Co., Cobourg, Ont., Canada, has severed his 
connection with that company 


—_——__—_¢4 


DEATHS. 


Walter Morgan Sharples, senior member of the 
firm of W. M. & F. M. Sharples, commission yarn 
dealers of Philadelphia, Pa., died at Media. Pa.. 
after a sudden attack of heart failure on July 5 at 
the age of 58 years. His wife, two daughters and 
two sons survive him 


Sidney Ward, a member of the firm of French 
& Ward, West Stoughton, Mass., died of heart 
trouble after a short illness at Bronxville, N. Y., 
it his forty-fourth year He graduated from 
Harvard University in 1892. His wife and two 
children survive him 


Charles Whitney Gleason died at his home in 
Gleasondale, Mass., July 5. He was born in North 
\ndover, Mass., April 9, 1841, remaining there 
until 1849 when his parents moved to Gleasondale 
where he attended the public schools. At the age 
of 15 he attended a commercia! college at Wor- 
cester, Mass., and the Lancaster Institute of Lan- 
caster, Mass. During his vacation he worked in 
the finishing department of his father’s mill. At 
the age of 19 he became bookkeeper and shipping 
clerk for the company and at the age of 21 he 
spent some time in traveling through Europe. On 
his return he took up the. position of foreman in 
cne of the departments of the mill. In April, 1863, 
at the age of 22, he was given a position as super- 
intendent. He did much to promote the pros- 
perity of the mill and to increase the production 
Gleason flannels, which had a high standard in the 
market, were widely known. For a number of 
years he bought the wool used at this mill, going 
West each year and buying direct from the farm- 
ers. In 1872 Mr. Gleason was admitted to. part- 
nership in the mill under the firm name of B. W 
Gleason & Sons, the members being Benjamin 
W. Gleason, Charles Whitney Gleason, Stillman 
\ugustus Gleason and Alfred Dwight Gleason. 
\fter his father’s death on Jan. 19, 1884, Charles 
Whitney Gleason became the head of the firm 
which continued under the old name until the re- 
tirement of Stillman A. Gleason when the firm 
name was changed to C. W. & A. D. Gleason. He 
was a Republican in politics and the first citizen 
of the town to cast the Australian ballot. Mr. 
Gieason was a generous contributor to church 
work, and had been treasurer of the Gleasondale 
Methodist Church for the past twenty-four vears. 


John G. Dolbel, one of the best known woolen 
mill men in the state of Rhode Island, died at his 
home in Providence, R. I., after a short illness of 
pneumonia. He had been superintendent in a 
number of the best mills in that state and was a 
very active church member. Up to the first of the 
year he had been general manager of the R. I. 
Construction & Supply Co., but disposed of his 
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interest at the time of his retirement. His widow 


and two sons survive him 


Charles F. Whitehead, ior a number of years an 
yverseer at the Cranska Thread Co., Worcester, 
Mass., died at his home in Westboro, Mass., at the 
age of 53 years and two daughters sur- 
vive him 


One son 


George A. Moody, for a number of years su- 
perintendent of the Stafford Manufacturing Co., 


Central Falls, R. I, superintendent of the New- 
berry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., and the 
Warren Cotton Mills of West Warren, Mass., 


died at his home in Pawtucket, R. I., at the age 
of 61 years, after a lingering illness. He was 
forced to retire from active work some time ago 
on account of his health, Mr. Moody was born 
in Ipswich, Mass., and graduated from public 
schools in that town. He was highly respected by 
those who had been directly in his employ and 
also by people with whom he had been associated 


William S. 
Manufacturing Co., 
N. J., at the age of 
in textile circles 
director of the 


Blakeley, president of the Arasapha 
Chester, Pa., died at Ventor, 
61 years. He was well known 
through his connection as 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co 


The cause of his death was heart failure. Two 
sons and two daughters survive him. 
James McCutcheon, well known in the linen 


business, being a merchant of New York City, 
died at the Stamford, Conn., Hospital, after an 
yperation for appendicitis, at the age of 72 years 


He was a member of the Greenwich, Conn.., 
County Club. and the Indian Harbor Yacht 
Club. Mr. McCutcheon made his home at 


Greenwich, 


ters, his wit 


Conn., and is survived by two daugh 
having died several years ago 
Charles Warner Shepard, known as the father 
f lace industry in this country, died of apo 
plexy, July 17, while on his way home to Shan- 
nock from Kenyon, R he had been on 


1 
I the 





a fishing trip. He at Northampton, 
Mass., Dec. 3, 1846, urvived by a widow 
and two sons 

Edwin L. Burnham died at his home in Pitts- 
field, Mass., at the age of 7 rs. Mr. Burn- 


79 yea! 

ham was a native of Connecticut and for a num- 
ber of years had charge of the finishing depart 
ment at the Pontoosuc Woolen Manufacturing 
Co. at Pittsfield. 


Walter Earnshaw, overseer of carding at the 
Manhasset Manufacturing Co., Putnam, Conn., 
met with a serious accident and almost in- 
stantly killed when the motor cycle, which he was 
eperating, with a side car attached in which was 
Miss Louise Murphy of Putnam, collided with an 
automobile while making a sharp turn in the road 
Mr. Earnshaw and Miss Murphy were engaged to 
be married soon. He was 36 years of age and son 
of Ellis Earnshaw, who was for a number of years 
superintendent of the Fisher Manufacturing Co., 
Fisherville, Mass., He died a few minutes after 
the accident 


was 
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William Stafford, of the firm of Stafford & Co., 
carpet yarn manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa., died 
at his home in that city at the age-of 62 years. 
He is survived by a wife, two sons and a daughter 


James McDonald, one of the oldest cotton 
manufacturers in the South, died at his home in 
Charlotte, N. C., at the age of 77 years. He had 
been in the cotton manufacturing business since 
a young man and was widely known. W. J. Mc- 
Donald, superintendent of the Walton Mill, Mon- 


roe, Ga.; C. B. McDonald, overseer of spinning 


at the Durham Hosiery Mill, Durham, N. C., 
and J. R. McDonald, superintendent of the Char- 
lotte Fibre Co. of Charlotte, are his sons, who 


were trained under him. 


Seth C. Foster, president of the Stearns & 
Foster Co., manufacturers of cotton wadding. 
mattresses and bedding at Cincinnati, O., died at 
his home in that city at the age of 91 years. Mr. 
Foster was a pioneer in the business development 
of the city. Two sons and three daughters sur- 
vive him. 


Benjamin J. Lloyd, a member of the firm of 
Folwell Bros. & Co., manufacturers of woolens 
and worsteds at Philadelphia, Pa., died at the 
Hahnemann Hospital in that city. Mr. Lloyd had 
been a sufferer of kidney complaint for a number 
of years. He was 73 years of age and was born 
at Nullica Hill, N. J. He organized the firm which 
owns the large Collingwood Mill at Third and 
Cambria Sts., Philadelphia 


E. R. Hardt Reithel, superintendent of the 
Pondville Woolen Mill, Auburn, Mass., died at 
the City Hospital, Worcester, Mass., from the 
effect of a shooting affair at the mill in which he 
acted as peacemaker. He had been in the employ 
of the company for a number of years and was 


highly respected 


John F. Healy, for a number of years overseer 
of weaving at the Wanskuck Co., Providence, 
R. I., and also a number of other large mills in 


that city, died at his home in Pawtucket, R. I.. 
following a paralytic shock. He was 65 years of 
age and is survived by a wife, one son and three 
daughters 


Joseph C. Walker, superintendent of the New 
England Cotton Yarn Co., Department 14, East 


Taunton, Mass., died at the Morton Hospital, 
Taunton, of appendicitis. He was 33 years of age, 
married and leaves a wife and three children. 


Walter L. Wellington died at Hotel Seymour, 
New York City, at the age of 65 years. He was 
born in East Boston, Mass., and at the time of his 
death represented in the city of New York the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. of Manchester, 
N. H., as their selling representative. His wife 
and one daughter survive him. 


Joseph Harley, an old knitting manufacturer, 
died recently, at the advanced age of 81 year->. He 
was for a long time head of the Penn Knitting 
Mills and prior to that for many years he con- 
ducted a wholesale grocery business. He was one 
of the pioneers among the Philadelphia knit goods 
manufacturers. 




















New Publications 





* 
Any work noticed under this heading can be obtained 
stage or express charges free, by sending the price listed 
Lord & Nagle Company, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
A catalogue of textile books in the English language will 
be sent free on application. 


Southern Cotton and Knitting Mill Directory; 
The Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N. C. 
Price, $1.00. 

The 1914 edition of this directory of the cotton 
and knitting mills in the Southern States has been 
published. The reports are arranged so as to be 
self indexing, the cotton mills being distinguished 
from the knitting mills by the use of bold face let- 
ters. It is a handy and useful volume, well pre- 
pared and arranged. 





Davison’s Textile Blue Book; The Davison Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. Price, $4.00. 

The 27th annual edition of this well known pub- 
lication has been issued in its usual comprehen- 
sive form and with the usual attractive features 
It gives under various classifications reports of 
the textile mills of the United States and Canada, 
also dealers in textile raw materials, yarn dealers, 
dry goods commission merchants, etc. The book 
is well printed and bound and shows careful prep- 
eration. 

Clark’s Directory of Southern Cotton Mills; The 
Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C. Price, 
$1.00 

The 6th edition of this useful textile publication 
has been received. It is devoted to giving brief 
reports and data relative to the cotton mills of 
the South and does not include knitting or woolen 
mills except those that spin cotton. It gives evi- 
dence of the usual careful editing 


Chemical Technology of Textile Fibers; by Dr. 


Otto N. Witt and Dr. Ludwig Lehman; 384 
pages, 3 1/2 by 8 1/2; Friedrich Vieweg & 
Son, Braunschweig, Germany. Price, $15.00. 


We have received the first two parts of the sec- 
ond volume of this elaborate treatise on textile 
fibers, which is being published in serial form. 
The two parts which have just appeared deal with 
the following subjects: The structure of textile 
fibers; Preparing and bleaching textiles that are to 
be dyed and printed; Detailed description of cot- 
ton bleaching; Bleaching linen and wool; Carbon- 
izing; Boiling-off of silk; Mercerization; Artificial 
silk; Dyeing cotton. The work deals with both 
the mechanical and the chemical technology of 
textiles and is freely illustrated. If the parts still 
to be published deal with the remainder of the 
subject as thoroughly as do the two parts that 
have just come from the press, the complete work 
will be a valuable aid to textile manufacturers, 
mill managers and others engaged in the in- 


dustrv 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 
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Yarn Calculation (Garnberechnung); by Robert 
Wenzel; 142 pages, 4 1/2 by 7; Housdorff & 
Co., Leipzig, Germany. 

This book deals with yarn calculations and is 
designed for the use of both merchants and man- 
ufactures of textiles on the Continent. The con- 
tents are arranged under the following heads: 
Structure of Textile Fibers; Weights and Meas- 
ares for Yarn; Yarn Numbering; Reed Gauges; 
Calculating Yarn for Fabrics; Warping; Yarn 
Tables. While the contents are well arranged and 
the explanations clearly stated, the book is in- 
volved in the well known confusion of textile 
weights and measures prevailing on the Conti- 
nent. The text is in German 


a aan 


lhe Dyeing of Silk (Farben der Seide); by Dr. 
A. Ganswindt; 240 pages, 5 by 7; A. Hartle- 
ben, Vienna and Leipzig. Price, $2.00. 
Books dealing exclusively with special branches 
| textile manufacturing are growing in favor, be- 
cause of the high cost and large size of compre- 
hensive works giving a thorough treatment of all 
branches. This volume by Ganswindt is confined 
to the dyeing of silk, and as a result the publishers 
are able to supply a very complete handbook of 
silk dyeing at a moderate price. The following 
abstract of the table of contents shows the scope 
of the volume: Natural Silk; Tussah; Wool and 
Silk Mixtures; Half Silk; Artificial Silk. The text 
is in German. 


BUSINESS LITERATURE 


\nthracene Chrome Red B; Cassella Color Co., 
182 Front St., New York City. 

This is Supplement No. 56 describing Anthra 
cene Chrome Red B, which is very fast to light, 
milling, sulphur, alkalies and carbonizers. The 

ade is bluer and brighter than the “A” brand, 
dyes level and does not stain cotton or silk. 


The Smith & Furbush Machine Co., Hancock and 
Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This company has issued a list of parts of their 
improved automatic self feeder, 2-cylinder 20-inch 
garnet machine and blamire lapper. These ma- 
chines constitute what they call “Outfit A” for 
making batts or soft felts. Any user of their felt- 
ing machinery who has not received them can ob- 
tain a copy of this list on application and will find 
it useful and time-saving reference guide in or- 
cering parts. 

Entwistle Warpers; T. C 
Mass 

Chis catalog contains an illustrated description 
of the various warping appliances built by the T. 
C. Entwistle Co., whose products enjoy an envi- 
able reputation throughout the textile trade. The 
list of products includes Entwistle slasher warper, 
warper clock, expansion combs, ball warper, com- 
bination beam, leese clock, creel, balling, beaming 
ind doubling machines and grinders. There are 
also annexed useful tables for change gears, 


weight of chain warps and weight of yarn on 
ools and balls 


Entwistle Lowell, 


Co., 
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S.K.F. Ball Bearings for Electric Motors; The 
S.K.F. Ball Bearing Co., 50 Church St., New 
York City. 

This, it is believed, is the first publication to be 
issued dealing exclusively with the application of 
ball bearings to motors. The prejudice against 
ball bearings, which existed on their general in- 
troduction some years ago, has disappeared, and 
today they are a prominent and valuable feature of 
machine construction for. practically all industries 
They have proved especially serviceable for 
motors of all kinds and their application to this 
use is described and illustrated in this catalogue, 
which shows the methods of mounting, gives rules 
for lubrication and care and calls attention to 
their many advantages. 


A Manual Dveing; 259 pages, 4 by 6 1/2; Cas- 
sella Color Co., 182 Front St.. New York City 
This is a new edition of the Manual of Dyeing, 
brought out by the Cassella Color Co. a few years 
ago. It has been carefully revised to include the 
latest developments in the art of dyeing and will 
be found of great value to dyers, not only of tex- 
tiles of all kinds, but all celluloid goods and ma- 
terials for buttons. Part 2 deals with dyeing of 
feathers. Part 3 treats of color lakes, spirit var- 
nishes, dyestuffs for ink, typewriter ribbons, soap, 
wax, candles, and fats, also leather finishes. The 
appendix contains much valuable material for ref- 
erence, including thermometer and hydrometer 
tables, weights and measures tables 1 


and a de- 
scriptive list of water and other chemicals. 


The Harris Valveless Engine, Diesel Principle; 
Harris Patents Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

A 13-page catalogue describing and illustrating 
the Harris Valveless engine. Conservation of 
natural resources in receiving more and more at- 
tention and in consequence the Diesel engine, one 
of the most efficient prime movers known, is rap- 
idly forging to the front as a means of power gen- 
eration, economy of which in both marine and sta- 
tionary service is eagerly sought after by all, es- 
pecially when that can be obtained by using an 
engine which overcomes in a simple and novel 
manner the difficulties existing in similar engines. 

—_—— 


MOTOR TRUCK ENDURANCE 


three-ton KisselKar truck 
miles and never yet had a 
G. Goodrich of Fresno, Cal 
Lawrence of the KisselKai 


“T have driven my 
more than 15,000 
breakdown,” says L 
To which George H. 
adds: 

“That is good news, but Mr. Goodrich’s recital 
of some of the things his truck has done is the 
astonishing paft of it. He admits that the truck 
has carried seven tons at one time, and several 
other times he has hauled four or five tons over 
eight miles of dirt roads. A truck that will stand 
up continuously for 15,000 miles under such ser- 
vice, ought to be good for mill work.” 
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Industrial Notes 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


It has been rumored that William Firth, im- 
porter of textile machinery, was contemplating 
giving up the importing business. Mr. Firth 
authorizes us to deny this rumor, which perhaps 
arose from the fact that one department of his 
business has been pushing the sale of several pat- 
ented specialties which he controls. Mr. Firth 
continues the Sole Importer of Asa Lees & Co.’: 
textile machinery, and Sole Agent for United 
States and Canada for a number of other foreign 
textile machinery specialties 


EQUIPPED WITH BALL BEARINGS 
The Smith & Furbush Machine Co., Hancock 
and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., are now 
iurnishing ball bearings for the many machines of 
their manufacture, particularly garnets and pick- 
ers. They are now prepared to equip all their 
new machinery with ball bearings 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


On Augusi 1 the office of the Treasurer of the 
Arlington Mills was transferred from Boston to 
the mills at Lawrence, Mass., where all the finan- 
cial and accounting business of the corporation 
will be transacted from that date. All purchases 
of dyestuffs and general supplies which have 
hertofore been made at the Boston office will be 
made at the mills at Lawrence. The president’s 
cfhce remains at 78 Chauncy St., Boston, from 
which office all orders for wool, cotton, etc., will 
he placed under the direction of President Hobbs 
as heretofore 


THE AIR LINE 
The Textile World Record received a_ postal 
card last month from L. H. A. Schwartz, the well 
known importer of cotton and textile machinery, 
written on the Zeppelin airship, Victoria Louise, 
on the way from Frankfort to Weisbach. He 
writes, “This is the way to travel.” 


. 
— 


Fred A. Glidden, newly elected president of The 
Glidden Varnish Company, sailed on Thursday, 
July 23rd, with his family, for a combined business 
and pleasure trip through Great Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, Germany and France. Some three years 
ago The Glidden Company established a complete 
Foreign Department in their business and have 
been shipping their products throughout the en- 
tire civilized world. Their success during the past 
ten years has been phenomenal, due largely to 
their splendid organization, consisting of various 
departments of Research and Sales. Its new plant 
in Cleveland comprises seventeen acres, ten of 
which are covered with modern, concrete, fire- 
proof buildings, enabling them to produce the 
highest quality of goods at a minimum cost. 
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NEW FIRM-IN THE STARCH BUSINESS 


The new firm of Cronkhite, Pope & Co. has 
been formed to act as sole New England agents 
for the Douglas Company, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
largest independent producer of starch and gluten 
feed, with a two million dollar plant recently en- 
larged and equipped with modern machinery. The 
new firm is composed of Leonard W. Cronkhite 
of Cambridge and J. William Pope, recently of 
Chicago. J. William Pope, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Charles Pope Glucose Company, and 
manager oi their St. Louis plant, bears a name 
known to most mill men of twelve years ago. 
Mr. Pope, with many years of experience as a 
starch manufacturer, now enters the distributing 
end of the business with the strongest independ- 
ent organization in the industry. Mr. Cronkhite 
will retain the business of The Leonard W. 
Cronkhite Co., industrial chemicals,—successor to 
the old Boston importing house, remembered by 
many mill men of Balch Bailey & Company,—and 
textile agent for the Proctor & Gamble Distrib- 
uting Company. Mr. Cronkhite also will remain 
treasurer of The Industrial Starch Company of 
3oston. Mr. Cronkhite has made a special study 
of the physiology of starches and their applica- 
tions to the textile and paper industries. He re- 
ceived his training at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Brown University and the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, entering the textile supply bus- 
iness in 1908. The firm has offices at 53 State St., 
Boston. 


KNITTING MACHINES IN CHINA 


Consul Myr! 8S. Myers, Swatow 


Considerable expansion occurred during the 
past 12 months in the knitting industry at 
Swatow, not only in increased numbers of home 
workers, but also in the establishment of a steam 
driven factory, which will commence operations in 
July, 1914. Heretofore, except for a small factory 
at Chaoyang, in which 20 hand machines were 
operated, this industry has been confined to the 
homes of the operators. It is, therefore, apparent 
that this factory marks an entirely new develop- 
ment in this industry locally, and should the ven- 
ture prove profitable, it is reported that further 
expansion will follow. 

The factory is 128 by 53 feet and 32 feet high, 
built of a kind of concrete, which is used exten- 
sively in all native construction work. The ma 
chinery will include 40 American automatic ma- 
chines, 200 and 220 needles each, for knitting 
socks, 4 American winding machines, and about 
2c machines for making towels, nets, and grass 
matting. A small steam laundry will also be run 
in connection with the knitting plant. The 
notive power will be furnished by a 4o h. p. steam 
engine and ordinary tube boiler. The building 
cost $9,000 gold, power plant $3,500, machines and 
accessories $22,500. The factory will have a max- 
imum daily output of 300 dozen pairs of socks, 50 
dozen towels, and, in addition, nets and grass 
inatting. About 200 hands will be employed, 
nostly girls and women, whose wages will aver- 
age $2.50 monthly with free board 

As has been noted, the home knitting industry 


INDUSIRIAL NOTES 
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expanded during the past year. Thirty-six hand 
nachines for knitting socks and 10 semiautomatic 
ones were put into operation—increases of over 
15 to 28 per cent., respectively. The new hand 
machines are largely English, while the semiauto- 
matic ones are American. By the addition of 
these new machines the maximum output may be 
said to have increased by about 100 dozen pairs 
of socks per day. Five new machines for knitting 
coarse cotton sweaters were also started during 
this period. Information as to the name of the 
factory and the merchant who has sold most of 
the machinery is forwarded (and may be had from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
and its branches). 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


Phe executive department of the Mason Ma- 
chine Works of Taunton, Mass., as well as the 
treasurer's office is now located in the new offices 
of the company at 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


SALEM CONFLAGRATION GIVES LESSON IN 
FIRE PREVENTION 


The terrible conflagration at Salem, Mass., on 
June 25, in which $15,000,000 worth of property 
was destroyed and a quarter of the population 
rendered homeless, is another striking example of 
the destruction which so often follows the break- 
ing out of a fire among buildings constructed and 
roofed with inflammable materials. 

Che fire started in the midst of a factory dis- 
trict where the buildings were of wood. These 
almost instantly burst into flame. The blaze ate 
iis way within. a few hours to the center of the 
business district. At the same time another sec 
tion of the city a mile away was set in flames by 
embers carried by the wind and falling upoii 

ooden shingled roofs. 

Paterson, N. J. in 1902 had a similar disastrous 
fire experience. Here again it was the readily 
ignited materials used in the construction of the 
buildings and especially which aided the 
rapid spread of the flames. 

After this experience the city of Paterson 
passed an ordinance prohibiting the use of 
wooden shingles or inflammable roof coverings 
within the city limits. Since that time in Paterson 
and suburbs more than 2,000 roofs have been 
covered with asbestos shingles and asbestos ready 
roofing. 


roofs 


The efficiency of asbestos roofing as a fire stop 
is illustrated by the fact that, in the Salem fire, 
sparks and burning embers were literally show- 
ered upon the roof of the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Company's storehouse which was roofed with 


J-M Asbestos Roofing. This building was abso- 
lutely unharmed, while other buildings all around 
it were buried to the ground 

It is surprising how few cities realize the ever 
present danger from fire so long as wood shingles 
and other inflammable roofings are permitted in 
thickly settled districts. Fireproof construction, 
especially fireproof roofing is a precaution which 
no city, that has due regard for the value of lite 
and property, should neglect 
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WOVEN LABELS 


The Buffalo Woven Label Works, 565-577 
Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y., has established a 
very enviable reputation in the knit goods trade 
for the high quality of their labels. Quality and 
prompt delivery are two of their special claims 
They manufacture a line of silk and cotton woven 
labels for shirts, waists, underwear, knit goods, 
etc., and make a specialty of individual names. 
Woven labels are absolutely fast, very durable and 
add much to the appearance of the garment. The 
business of this company has grown to large pro- 
portions and they are known widely throughout 
the trade, having many representative mills on 
their line of customers. 





FOREIGN TRADE BRANCHES 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield has authorized 
the establishment of branch offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Boston, 
Mass., and Seattle, Wash., under commercial 
agents with long training in the work of the 
Bureau. F. L. Roberts will direct the work at 
Boston and William B. Henderson will supervise 
the office at Seattle. These are additions to the 
number of branch offices established to promote 
commerce, those already established being lo- 
cated in New York, Chicago, New Orleans and 
San Francisco. Probably other offices in import- 
ant commercial centers will also be established at 
a later date. 

The Secretary has also authorized the appoint- 
ment of a commercial agent with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Ga., whose duty it will be to make inves- 
tigations for the promotion of commerce in all 
the Southern territory from Richmond to New 
Orleans. W. A. Graham Clark, who has had long 
experience in the Bureau and with the former 
lariff Board and who is an expert on foreign 
markets, especially for cotton textiles, will take 
up these duties at an early date. 


—j— 


“BUSINESS GETTING BETTER” 


“A good indication that general business condi- 
tions are getting steadily better, is the increasing 
demand for motor trucks,” says George H. Law- 
rence of the KisselKar. “People are not invest- 
ing in delivery facilities without something to 
move and it is certainly a significant fact that 
present indications point to the best summer in 
the history of the truck trade. Our factory is 
shipping KisselKar trucks to all sections of the 
country, and many of them are of the larger 
models, the 7 1/2 and 6 tonners.” 





Arthur A. Armington, patent counsellor and so- 
licitor, has removed to offices in the Industrial 
Trust Co. Bldg., Rooms 530-531, Providence, R. 
I., where with increased facilities he will be better 
prepared to serve his clients. He makes a spe- 
cialty of United States and foreign patents, de- 
signs, trade:narks and copyrights, particularly in 
textile machinery cases. 


FAR EAST MARKETS FOR COTTON TEXTILES 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce has sent 
one of its commercial agents, Ralph M. Odell, an 
expert on cotton textiles, to the Orient, India, 
Straits Settlements, Java, Sumatra, French Indo- 
China, Australia and New Zealand, to study mar- 
kets for cotton textiles with a view to promoting 
the interests of that important industry. 


The American Finishing Machinery Company, 
manufacturers of the bristle cloth stretchers and 
winders, has moved its shop to 164 A St., South 
Boston, where with larger quarters and increased 
facilities the company is equipped to do a general 
machine business, as well as manufacture the 
above named specialties. The office will remain 
as heretofore, at 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


TREASURY DECISIONS 


T. D. 34587. June 24, 1914. Drawback on 
ladies’ coats and suits. Drawback on ladies’ coats 
and suits manufactured by A. Beller & Co., of 
New York, with the use of imported woolen, silk 
and cotton piece goods. 


T. D. 34593. June 26, 1914. Drawback on 
aprons. Drawback on aprons manufactured by 
the E. B. Kursheedt Apron Co., of New York, 
with the use of imported laces and embroideries 
in combination with either imported or domestic 
cotton piece goods. 


T. D. 34632. July 14, 1914. Drawback on dyed 
cotton piece goods. Drawback on dyed cotta 
piece goods manufactured by the Du Pont Fab- 
rikoid Co., of Wilmington, Del., with the use 2f 
imported dyes and cotton piece goods imported 
in the gray. 


T. D. 34633. July 14, 1914. Drawback on shoe 
cloth. Drawback on shoe cloth manufactured {foi 
the account of Julius Kallman Cox Boston, Mass., 
by the Windram Mig. Co., Boston, Mass., with 
the use of imported worsted cloth 


T. D. 34635. July 15, 1914. Drawback on fab- 
rikoid. Drawback on artificial leather, designated 
as fabrikoid, manufactured by the Du Pont Fab- 
rikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., with the use of 
imported cotton piece goods and dyes and castor 
oil manufactured from the imported castor seeds 


T. D. 34640. July 15, 1914. Drawback on veils. 
T. D. 33987 of December 17, 1913, extended to 
cover ladies’ veils manufactured by the D. Strauss 
Co. (Inc.), of New York, with the use of various 
imported materials 


T. D. 34645. July 15, 1914. China sheep’s woo! 
Appeal directed from decision of the Board of 
United States General Appraisers of June 10, 1914, 
Abstract 35843 (T. D. 34548), involving the classi- 
fication of merchandise returned by the appraiser 
as China sheep’s wool. 











Recent Textile Patents 


* 

BOBBIN HOLDER Peter- 
son, Rockford, IIl. 
CARDING MACHINE 
1,103,541 William D. 

dover, Mass. 

CLOTH CUTTING Machine. 
R. Maimin, New York. 
COMBING MACHINES, Bearing for the Draw- 
ing-off Rollers of Noble’s. 1,102,834. John 
H. Whitehead, Leeds, Eng. 

CLOTH CUTTING Machine 
Scott, Amsterdam, N. Y 

FABRIC, Rotary Support for Rolled. 
John A. Bastian, Philadelphia, Pa 

FABRICS an Imitation of the Irregular Curly 
Appearance of Astrakhan Fur and the Like. 
Mechanism for Producing upon the Surface 
of Pile. 1,102,484. James Dobson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

HOSE REEL. | 1,101,984. 
Shreveport, La 

HOSIERY, Device for Turning Welts on 
liam E. Chipman, Easton, Pa. 

H4UMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 1,101,901. 
liam G. Braemer, Camden, N. J. 

HUMIDITY CONTROL. 
Braemer, Camden, N. J. 

iNNITTED FABRIC. | 1,103,580 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

KNITTING MACHINE Cutting Mechanism. 
1,103,922. Jacob H. Adamee, Durham, N. C 

LOOM ATTACHMENT. 1,103,661. 
Coulombe, Fal! River, Mass. 

LOOM PATTERN Chain 1,102,660. 
Kay, Windhill, Eng. 

1OOM WEFT Stop Motion 
Stahl, E. Stroudsburg, Pa 

1.OOM for Weaving Tufted or Chenille Fabrics 
or Carpets 1,102,835. Fred A. Whitmore, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

LOOM SHUTTLE Tension. 1,103,097. 
S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass 

LOOM. Chas. D. Wahl, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

LOOMS, Thread Severino 
matic. 1,104,303. Albert G 
Switzerland. 

MOISTENING APPARATUS 
Victor E. Mertz, New York 

SHUTTLE Willie G 
N. H 

SHUTTLE THREADING Means 
George B. Hayes, Eagleville, Conn 

SHUTTLE, Hand Threading 
Demers, Manchester, N. H 

SHUTTLE MECHANISM 
Hough, Janesville, Wis 


1,101,811. 3urt A. 


Condensing 


Rundlett, 


Apparatus. 
North An- 


1,108,791. Maver 


1,104,143. George 


1,102,128. 


William M. Barrett, 
Wil- 
Wil- 
1,101,902. William G. 


Josef Kellner, 


Ignace 
Joseph 


1,102,610. Emil 


Edward 
1,102,110 


Mechanism for Auto- 
Koechlin, Basel, 
Yarn. 1,103,806. 
1,102,890. Eaton, Nashua, 
1,103,414. 
1,104,416. Nazaire 


1,103,586 Azel C 


SKEWER STEP for Creels 
H. Morton, Lowell, Mass 

SPINNING MACHINE. | 1,103,160. 
Schoelles, Newfane, N. Y 

SPINNING or Twisting Machine. 
John Good, New York 

SPINNING, Twisting and Like Machines. 
dle for. 1,101,877. Albert H. Morton, 
ell, Mass 

SPINNING, Doubling and the Like, Flier Frame 
for. 1,163,194. Joseph S. Gaunt, Manchester, 
England 

SPINNING FRAME Roving Stop 
Edward J. Vales, Augusta, Ga. 

SPINNING DRIVING 
Albert H. Morton, Lowell. 

SPINNING, 
Thread 


1,101,875. Albert 
Arthur L. 


1,102,234. 


Spin- 
Low 


1,103,329 


Mechanism. 
Mass 


and__ Like 
1,101,876. 


1,101,874. 


Machines, 
Albert HI. 


Twisting 

Board for 
Morton, Lowell, Mass. 
SHUTTLE, Weft-moistening 
Prein, Hanover, Germany. 
WARP-TENSION Regulating Device. 
Carl Moriggl, Arbon, Switzerland. 


1,101,712 Emil 
1,104,377. 


WOOL, Making Substitutes for Animal. 
105. Candido Chavez, Mexico 

WEAVING, Velvet. 1,104,635. R 
zer, Amiens, France 

WOOL CLEANING Machine. 
R. Milson, Watertown, Mass. 

YARN for Colored Velvets, Producing Weighted 
Pile. 1,102,088. Peter Schmid, Basel, Switz- 
erland. 


I, 104.- 


and J. Dant- 


1,101,562. John 


TRADE MARKS RECENTLY FILED FOR 
REGISTRATION 


73,935. Japanese cotton crapes. Mark: 
Stars. Owner: Samuel Samuel & Co., 
hama. Japan. 

77.477. Cloakings. Mark: “Waves of the Sea”. 
Owner: The Miamus Mfg. Co., Coscob, Conn. 

78,036. Woven cotton fabrics. Mark: Jagnagh. 
Owner: George A. Stafford, New York 

78,035 Woven cotton fabrics Mark: Drilox 
Owner: George A. Stafford, New York 

-&,.675. Cotton goods. Mark: Beacon. Owner: 
Beacon Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I 

78,786. Satin ribbon. Mark: “Classic”. 
The Fair, Chicago, III. 

79,177. Embroidery cotton, 
Mark: Bigger-Than-Weather 
Patrick & Co.. Duluth, Minn 

71,210. Carpets. Mark: Royal Wilton Velvet 
Owner: Cochrane Mfg. Co., Dedham, Mass 

76,326. Terry cloth, etc. Mark: Rosco. Owner: 
*. Rosenstern & Co., New York 

76,446. Hosiery. Mark: Parasilk. Owner: 
mount Knitting Co., Chicago, III 


Three 
Yoko- 


Owner: 


linen, silk, ete 
Owner: F. A 


Para- 
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Mark: 
& Co., 
cotton g& 


Chas. K 


Marve 


Chicago, 


Owner: Car- 
Il] 
Mark: Luin- 


Philadel- 


17 Gingliams 
son, Pirre, Scott 
»409 Mercerized 
None Owner: 
phia, Pa 
020. Sweaters Mark: 
Chas. Broadway Rouss, New York 
7,552 Knitted underwear Mark: Belle-Fay. 
( Chas. A. Powell, Whitesboro, N. Y 
Men's hosiery Mark: American Me- 
chanic. Owner: Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., 
St. Louis, Mo 
Handkerchiefs 
Herrmann, 


vods 
Gleason, 


Broadway Owner: 


Jwner: 


590. 


Mark: E 


=xcelsio1 
Aukman & Co., New 


005 
(Owner: 
York 

78,008. Handkerchiefs 
Herrmann, Aukman 
78,010 Handkerchiefs. 
Herrmann, Aukman 
,031 Woolen piece goods. 
Owner: Mason & Hanson, 
78,676. Quilts. Mark: Beacon 
Mig (0... Providence, R cs 

,004 Hosiery. Mark: Joy Owner: J 
Landenberger “& Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

79,005. Hosiery. Mark: Frolic. Owner: J 
Landenberger & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

007. Hosiery Mark: Chums. Owner: J. 

Landenberger & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
517. Cotton and piece Mark: 

Netherwood Owner: Henry F Scatchard 

Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa 

813 Cotton and wool 
Netherwood Owner: 
Mig. Co., Norristown 

813 Cotton 

Iremont & 


Hoosier. Owner: 
New York 
Prinsex Owner: 
New York: 
Mark: M & 
New York 


Owner: 


Mark: 
& Co., 
Mark: 
& Co., 


78 FI. 
Beacon 
W 
W. 
W 


wool eoods 


goods Mark: 
* Scatchard 


H H 


Lowell, 


piece goods 


Mark: 
Suffolk 


Owner: Mills, 
Mass 

34 Plushes 
Owner: 
port, C 
36 


and ve 


Salt’s Textil 


Mark: 
Mfg. Co., 


Plutex. 
The Bridge- 
mn 
Vely 
Owner: 
port, Conn 
Unbleached musli1 Mark: 
-r: Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 


j 


ts and plushes 
and | 


he Salt’s Textile 


Mark: Esquinette 
Mig. Co., 


c 
rT 
i 


Bridge- 


Defiance 
Chicago, 


Mark: 
Lowell, Mass. 
Mark: 
Mig 


piece goods 
Appleton Co., 
Velvets and 

Owner: The Salt’s 
pert, Conn 

512 Cotton piece 

Owner: Massachusetts C 

Mass 
198. Worsted piece goods 
Owner: VU. S 


Vesper 


piushes. 


Textile 


Astratex. 
Co., Bridge- 


Mark: 
Mills, 


goods 
x00 


Peggy 
otton Lowell, 
Mark: Indian pic- 
ture Worsted Co., Boston, 
Mass 
60.000 Knitted 
Owner: J. H 
60,844 Cotton 
Owner: 
Tl 
69.846. Handkerchiefs. 
Corson, 
75.484 
Eadem 


Goods. 


underwear. Mark: Snow-Flake. 
Semel & Co., New York 
piece goods Mark: Kub 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 


cloth 
Chicago, 


Mark: Seal-Sold. Owner: 
Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, III 
Hosiery, shirts, pants, etc. Mark: Semper 

Owner: Moore, Eady & Murcott 
Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
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76,178. Cotton twills. Mark: Line IN. Owner: 
Farnsworth; Hoyt & Co., Boston, Mass. 

7,140. Cotton piece goods. Mark: Twill down. 
Owner: Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass. 

7,319. Underwear of all kinds. Mark: Valace. 
Owner: Robert Reis & Co., New York. 

.320. Knit underwear Mark: Komplete. 
Owner: Robert Reis & Co., New York. 

7,599. Silk gloves and underwear. Mark: Radia. 
Owner: Schuylkill Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 
722. Silk, silk and cotton and satin piece goods. 

Mark: Furlana. Owner: Samuel Eiseman & 
Co., New York. 

77,900. Knit and woven underwear. 
snug. Owner: Avalon Knitwear 
N. Y. 

923. Petticoats, princess slips, underwear, etc 
Mark: De Luxe. Owner: Harris & 
Barnett, New York. 

Thread for sewing 
Twist-De-Best. Owner: 
New York 


69.977 Cotton 


Mark: Set- 
Co., Utica, 


3ros. 
55.559 purposes Mark: 
Eastern Thread Co., 


and linen piece goods. Mark: 
Domremy. Owner: Turtle Bros., New York. 

76,717. Muslin underwear. Mark: Fairy. Owner: 
Aaron Ratner, New York. 

76,718. Muslin underwear. Mark: 
Owner: Aaron Ratner, New York 

76,9900. Billiard cloths, uniform cloths, etc. Mark: 
Falcon. Owner: Faulkner & Colony Mfg. Co., 
Keene, N. H. 

77,324 Cotton duck cloth. Mark: Magnolia 
Owner: West Point Mig. Co., Langdale, Ga 

77,411 Hosiery. Mark: Leather _ stocking 
Owner: Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, 
N. C. 

77,405 Hosiery, sweaters, 
Mark: Wellworth. Owner: 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Knit and woven’ underwear. Mark: 

idera. Owner: Indera Mills, Winston-Salem. 

C 

Velvets and plushes in the piece 
-ambette. Owner: The Salt’s 
‘o., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Cinderella 


underwear, et 


Wellworth Mills 


Mark: 


Textile Mfg. 


The Corriher Mills Co., Landis, N. C., will in 
stall for electric drive eleven motors ranging from 
2h. p. to 25 h. p., switches, switchboard, etc. The 
equipment will be furnished by the General Elec- 
tric Company. 


Massachusetts, Adams Adams Bros. Mfg. 
Company, manufacturers of cotton yarns, are in- 
stalling nine new spinning frames of 216 spindles 
each, replacing old equipment Last year new 
machinery was installed in the carding depart- 
ment. 

North Carolina, Selma. The Selma Cotton Mills 
will install electric drive equipment in their new 
addition. As noted recently, this company began 
the construction of an addition in May which will 
be equipped with 5,280 spindles for making 18s to 
24s hosiery yarns, and will be completed in 
October. N. E. Edgarton is president and buyer; 
W. H. Call, secretary and treasurer; and A. J. 
Rose, superintendent 
























MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, si BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
xOODS YARNS 


| Sen EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


tere MACHINERY 





Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 








SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS. 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, {%,,.. 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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MACHINES 
sold on 


2 MONTH'S TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


OTTON MACHINE SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins —Slubbing — Raw Cotton and Wool, 
Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Raw Woo. anD 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


Sutrpuur Hostery MACHINE, SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 


WHEN YOU WANT 


LOOM HARNESSES 
In a Rush 


\Ve pay particular attention to orders for loom 
harnesses which are wanted in a limited time. 
We give these orders precedence and ship the 
harnesses without fail on the date specified in 
the order. You will not be disappointed in 
delivery if you send us your “hurry up” orders. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. {G 


Saco, Maine Troe war 
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This department is conducted for the benefit of our subscribers, The addresses of builders of mill machinery and 
dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the followlug classified index, may be found upon referring to their adver- 
tisements. The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows this classified list. Buyers who are unable to fi nd in the classifi- 
cation here given such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in 
all probability, refer them to proper sources, Advertisers Whose hames do hot appear under he adings to which they are 
entitled will please notify the publishers 
accountants and Systematizers. | Blowers and Blower Systems. Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 


Gunn, Richards & Co. 


Air Moistening System. 
—See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 

Dyer, W. E. 8 

Ferguson, John W. 

Main, Chas. T. 

Myrick, J. W. H. 

Asbestos Covering. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Keasbey, Robert A 


Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Keasbey, Robert A. 

Asphalt Tanks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Autophones. 
Couch, S. H., Co., Inc. 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool, 

Leigh & Butler. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 
Gargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
semoaete, Wwm., Co. 
Smit Fur M« 
acunduet Machine & Press Co 


Bale Presses. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 
Baling Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
Philadelp! hia Drying Mchy. Co 
Smith & ish M ( 
Ballers. 
Baco-Lowell Shops 
Ball Bearings. 
Hees Bright Mfg. Co 
6. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 
Bandings. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation. 


Cotton 


Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Baskets. 

Diamond Stat 

Lane, W. T., & Dee. 
Beams (Steel). 

Mossberg, Frank, Co. 
Beamers. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Belting. 


Bond, Chas., Co. 

Gandy Belting Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Hood, R. H., Co. 

—Bee also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Cement. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belt Dressing. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Btevhenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Tighteners. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hunter, James, 
Bindings. 

—fee Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 

Birch Bros. (Albert Birch, prop.). 

Ruhimann, A. W. 

New England Tank & Tower ‘ 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

@tearns Lumber Co., A. T. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 

Marston, John P. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 

Beydel Mfg. Co.. The. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Worden Chemical Works. 


Machine Co. 





Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. Ete. 
American Supply Co 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Kunze, Otto. 


Leigh & Butler 

Mossberg, Frank, Co 
Parker Spool & Bobbin Cx 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co 


Bobbin Winders. 
Altemus, J. K. 


Lever, Oswald, Co 

Universal Winding Co 
Boilers. 

——See Steam Boilers 
Books. 


Chittick, James 


Boxes, Box Shooks, Etc. 


Pearson, a 


Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co 
Textile Machine Works 


Braids. 
—See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 


Brass Hinges. 
moot, ©. d., Co 


Bridges. 
Scaife. W. B., & Sons 


Brushers. 
—See Napping Machines 


Brushes. 
Cocker, M., & Co 
Felton, 8. A., & Son Co 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Brushing Machines, 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Button-Hole Machines. 
Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 


Button Sewing Machines. 
Union Button Sewing Co 


Calico Printers’ Machinery and | 


Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
3uhimann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 
prop.). 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
— See also Dyeing, Drying, Bleach- 
ing, Machinery, etc. 


| Canvas Baskets. 


Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


Cap Spindles. 


American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. | 


| Carbonising Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buhlmann, 4. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 


prop.). 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros 
Buhimann, A. W 
Firth, William, Co 


H. & B. American Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company 


Schwartz, L. H. 


Card Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 


A., & Co 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Buhimann, A. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Firth, William, Co 

Lal gh & Butler. 
Richards, Atkinson & 
Riley, Cc. E., Company 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Carding Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


s & Furbus Vl 


Haserick 


Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Hodgson, Walter W 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 


Castings. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 


Lunkenhelmer Co., The 
Schofield. Wm., Co. 
Mohn, Wm. H. 
Caustic Soda. 
Wing & Evans. 
Cell Driers. 

Cell Drier Machine Co 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B.., 
Chain Belts. 

Morse Chain Co 
Chemists. 

Little, Arthur D., Inc. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The. 
Chenille Machinery. 

Eppler’s, John, Machine Works. 
Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 

Watchman’s Clock & Supply Co 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros 

Pearson, J. T. 

Richardson Brothers 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Cloth Cutting Machines. 

Fastman Machine Co. 

Firth, William, Co 

Oswego Machine Works 

Weinert Knitting & M 


& Sons 


| Cloth Dryers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


——See Drying Machinery. 
Cloth Expanders. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros. Somerville Machine Wks. 
(Albert Birch, prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co 
Somerville Mach. Wks 
prop.). 


Cloth Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 


(Albert Birch, 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this Hst. 
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Cloth Testers. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Suter, Alfred 


Cloth Winders. 
Firsching, J. A 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Clutches. 
American Tool 
Dodge Mfg. C« 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 


& Machine Co 


Coal Analysis. 
Little, A. D., Inc 


Cold Sawing Machine. 
Burr & Son, John T 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Firth, William, Co. 

Hood, R. H., Company. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Riley, C. E., Company 


Commercial Vehicles. 
Kissel Motor Car Co 


Compressors (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. © 


Condensers. : 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 7 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 


Cones (Paper). 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Pairpoint Corporation 

Conditioning and Testing. 

U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co. 


Conveying Systems. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. ; 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Coolers (Air). — 

Power Specialty Co. 
ep Machinery. 7 
ag ry John, Mach. Works 


Cep Tubes. : 
a cavhann Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Pairpoint Corporation. 

—See Paper Tubes. 

Cepper Expansion Joints. 

Badger, E. B., & Sone Co. 


Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


Corduroy and Velvet Cutting 
Machines. 
Firth, Willlam, Co. 
Cerrugated Iron and Steel. 
Beaife, W. B., & Sons 


Cetton. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Cotton Dryers. 

—See Drying Machinery 


Cetton Machinery. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Brown Spin-Wright Cotton Co 
Buhimann, A. £ 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Elliot & Hall. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 


| 





Potter & Johnston Mch. Co 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford Co., The. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Co. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Firth, William, Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Leigh & Butler. 
Potter & Johnston Mch. Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc. 
Marston, John P. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Firth, William, Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smit & Furbus M 
Counting Machines. 
Durant Co., W. N. 
Root, C. J., & Co 


Couplings (Flexible-Insulated), 


Bond Co., Charles. 
Crayons. 

American Crayon Co 

Lowell Crayon Co 
Cutting Machines. 

Eastman Machine Co 

Firsching, J. A 

Oswego Machine Works. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 

Veir Knitting & Machine Co 
Cylinder oil (Superheated 

Steam). 
Power Specialty Co 


| Dash Pot Governors. 


Marcellus & Tees 


Disinfectants. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Dobbies. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Halton’s I ma 
Stafford Co., The. 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H., Company 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Drinking Fountains, 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Drying Boards. 
Pearson, J. T 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co 
Drying Machinery. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
Bailey, Frank. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buhimann, A. W 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 
prop.). 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Dusters. 
——See Wool and Waste Dusters 
Dust Collectors. 
Firth, Wm. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Dyers, Bleachersand Finishers 
Aberfoyle Mfg Co 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 


Davidson, John F. 

Giobe Lye Works Co, 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Werka 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Ce 
National Silk Dyeing Co. 

Peerless Co. 

Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Autoforce Ventilating System. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wim. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wim 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Giles, J. H., Dyeing Machine Co. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Os, 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
National Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Ine. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Ce 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birem, 
prop.). 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 

Sucker, G. 

Suter, Alfred. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

U. S. Hoffman Co. 


Dye House Cana. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 

Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 


Diamond State Fibre Co 

New England Tank & Tower C 
Dye Kettles. 

New England Tank & wer ( 


Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 

Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Oe. 
New Er nd Tank & Tower ( 





Dye Tubs. 
See Tanks, Tube and Vats. 





Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co 
Badische Co 
Bayer Co., The, Ince. 

Berlin Aniline Works 
Bischoff & Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co 

Electro Bleaching Gas Ce. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Harding & Fancourt, Ine. 
Holliday, Read & Sons. 
Innis Speiden & Co. 
Jaffray Mfe. Cc 

Johnson, Chas. A., & Ce. 
Kalle Color & Chemical Ce., Ime. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Marston, John P. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Ce. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hirsh & Co. 

Sykes, Walter F., & Ce. 
Thayer, Ed M., & Co 
Wing & Evans, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worden Chemical Co. 


Dynamos. 


— See Electric Lighting. 


Edgings. 


—See Tapes, Bralds and Edgings 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this Hat. 
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DYE-HOUSE OF BIGELOW CARPET COMPANY 
System Designed by Mr. Charles T. Main, Boston 


This is an actual photograph, not retouched, taken in the dye-house 
of the Bigelow Carpet Company, at Lowell, Mass., under operating 
conattions and with all windows closed. 


Sturtevant ‘yau" Apparatus 


and a well designed system are responsible for the results. 





There is no fog or steam in the air, no condensed steam on the ceiling 
and windows, because the mozsture 7s removed by an abundance of warm 


air supplied to the dye-house. 


If you have a dye-house, a paper mill or any room in which steam 
fogs the atmosphere and condenses on the ceilings and walls, install 


STURTEVANT APPARATUS an 


1 secure results like the above. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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THE NEW AMERICAN EDITION IN TWO VOLUMES 
The Chemistry and 
By BEAN ann McCLEARY 
PRICE $1 EXPRESS PA/1 
HIS is ther ost valual e work or { otton leaching and Finishi g that has ever been ] | 
lished in this country, or in any other country. Theauthors have recognized that, to be of 
the greatest benefit, a work of this kind must be practica 
| ated as they are in Lancashire where the Bleaching and Finishing of Cottons is a specialized 
~ 
art of the highest development, and occupying the positions of foremost consulting chemist i 
expert practical finisher, respectively, the authors have had an unsurpassed opportunity to it 
estigate and note the best methods 
The plan adopted in the original edition has been again carried out, except that fuller details 
1 explanations of processes are given in the new edition. ‘The work has not been merely 
written. Nearly three hundred additional pages are required for the new matter, and the work has 
had to be divided into two volumes. 
An entirely new set of samples of finished patterns are issued in this edition. Full working 
tails are given with each pattern on the opposite page to that on which the sample is mounted. 
These patterns together with the recipes form a most valuable feature of the work. | 
Every characteristic type of finish is taken up, and every page deals with matters of serious 
I | 
importance to men responsible for bleaching and finishing results. 
The number of copies is limited, and it will be well to order at once. 
Partial Description of Contents 
VOLUME I! Chapter IV. Deliquescent Substances used for Soft 
rs ening and Weighting the Fabrics i 
. ; : a Chapter V. Ingredients used for Preserving Fabrics | 
Practical Bleaching of Cotton and Linen Fabrics p m Mil : { 
Ct ter I. Cher sls Emploved Bleaching Chapter VI, Colors used for Tinting the Cloth ar 
Chapter II, Physical and Chemical Properties of Filling 
Rese a ‘ ps Chapter VII. Substances used for Rerdering Fabrics 
Cott d Line { 
Chapter III Pr . 1 Bleaching f Cotton nd Firepr fand Waterpro: f, i 
Linen Piece Goods Cl er VIII Practical F hing of Cotton Piece | 
Chapter1V. Bleaching of Cotton Goods Woven with Goods and Machinery used 
Colored B ng d VOLUME II 1 
f Chapter \ Sta aults in Clot jue to I ; | 
} I fect Bleaching and Faulty Manufacture — . i 
Testing Making Up and Packing 
Ct er Vi Water nd the P rif ‘ W ate 
7 rR ea g Purpos ct Ma g Up and Packing; Machinery; 
Chapter VII. Machinery Us: Ble g ethods, 
cs re : ChapterII. S ind Finished Patterns of Cloth, in 
PART 1 cluding thirty samples of White Fabrics, 
Practical Finishing four samples of Dyed Fabrics, eighteen samples 
of Printed Fabrics and four samples of Wove | 
Cc) ve and Thickening Substance Colored Fabrics, on forty-eight pattern cards, 
es cluding f particulars of the Processes { | 
Ch f G g We in Fir g j 
Chapter III Analysis of I ished Clot} with | 
‘ ic é Soften the Fa Pests, et 
i 
; 
Thirty-Four Illustrations. Forty-Five Plates. Forty-Four Diagrams. 


Eight Hundred and Twenty-Five Pages. i 
Forty-Eight Pattern Cards, with Ninety-Six Samples of Cloth. 





ORDER BLANK | 














144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 
GENTLEMEN Kindly send one set of the Chemistry and Practice of Finishing, New 
American Edition in 2 y s, price $15.00, which includes express charges. | 
{ 
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Electrical Construction. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 


Electrical Heating Devices. 


Electrical Supplies. 
Johns-Manville 


Electric Driven 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 


Electric Fans. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 


Philadelphia 
Sturtevant, 
Westinghouse 


Electric Hoists. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Machinery Co. 


Lighting. 
almers Mfg. 


Electric 


General Electric Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Sturtevant, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Motors, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Electric Co 
Sturtevant, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Klectrolyzer. 

Laundry Machinery Co. 
Elevators. 
Ridgway & 
Economy Engineering 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
Salem Elevator Works. 


Employes’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Engines. 
—See Steam and Oil 
Kxhaust Heads. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Sturtevant, 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 


Feed Water Heaters. 


Feed Water Pumps. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co 


See Automatic Feeds. 


Felt Rotary Washers. 
Machine Co. 


Felting Machinery. 
Hunt, Rodney, 





Machine Co. 





Fender Boards. 
Case Brothers. 


American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Scaife, W. B., 
Finishing Compounds. 
-—See Sizings 


Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, 


Bleaching and 


Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Fire Extinguishers. 

B., & Sons Co 

Johns-Manville Co., 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 


BUYERS’ INDEN 


Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Fire Hydranta. 
Norwood Engineering Co 

| Fire Insurance. 

| Home Insurance Co 

Fire Proof Doors and Windows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 

Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Ma- 

chinery. 

Fairbairn-Lawson-Combe-Barbour, 


Ltd 
| Fluted Rolls. 
Firth, William, Co 
Hood, R. H., Company. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Riley E., Company. 
| Flyers, 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Firth, William, Co 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., C 
Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 
Evans Friction Cone Co 
Fuel Economizers. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Fulling Mills for Weolen 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mach. Co. 
Hunter, James, Mach. Co, 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Furnaces (Automatic Smoke- 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 
|; Garnetts. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 


Leigh & Butler 
Smith & Furbush Machine Ce. 


Garnetted Stock. 
Graves, Frank B. 

Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Gas Engines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


| Gas Systems. 
Kemp Mfg. Co 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Power Specialty Co. 
Gauges. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The 


|Gauges (Dial Micrometers for 
Rubber, Cloth, Felts, Ete.) 
kh \ ~~ kne 
Geara. 
Dian : i 
New Process Gear Corporation. 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
General Call Service. 
Couch, S. H., Co., Ine. 


Generating Sets. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
jeyser Water Heater. 
Sargent’'s Sons, C. G., Corp. 
| Gold Transfer Stamps. 
Meyercord Company, Inc. 
Greases. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hangers. 

——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Harness Twine. 

Moore, C., & Co. 


Harness and Frames. 








Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Heating. 


—See Ventilating Apparatus. 











A a I LS A ~arhes sin-— 


Heddles. 
American Supply Co 
Firth, William, Co 
Lavigne & Suter 
Richards, Atkinson & 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Hoists. 
See Engines, 


Haserick. 


Holsting 


Hoisting Apparatas. 
PHeonomy Engineering Co 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
N. Y¥. Revolving Portable Klevator Ca. 
Hose. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ce 


Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 


Hosiery Labels, 
Kaumagraph Co 


Meyercord Company, Inc. 


Humidifying Apparates. 
American Moistening Co 
Carrier Air Conditioning Ce ot 
America 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks, G. M., Co 





Humidity Controller. 





American Molstening Co. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Co of 
America. 

Cramer, Stuart W. 


Humidity Gauge. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Ilydraulic Rama. 
Power Specialty Co. 

Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
tiley, C. E., Co. 

Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits). 
Home Insurance Co. 
——See Liability Insurance. 


Jacquards, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 


Jacquard Cards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 


Keyseating Device. 
Burr & Son, John T. 


Keyway Broading Machine. 
Burr & Son, John T. 

Knit Goods Dryers. 

— See Drying Machinery. 

Knit Goods, Edgings, 

mings, Ete. 

Chapin. George W. 
Cheney Bros 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Trim- 


Knit Gooda, Finishing Ma- 
chines, Crochet, Etec. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 


Merrow Machine Co., The 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Scott & Williams 

Spindler, E. O. 

Union Special Machine Co 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill 

Stafford & Holt 


Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Ainslie Knitting Machine Co 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Flentje. 

Cooper, Charles. 

Crane Mfg. Co 

Epplers, John, Mach. Works. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Frosser Knitting Machine Co 
Hemphill Mfg. Co 


Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co 






Lo2 


Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 

Leighton Machine Co. 

Nye & Tredick Co 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Scott & Williams, Ine. 

Spindler, E. O. 

Stafford & Holt 

Standard Machine Co 

Btibbe, G., & Co 

Taylor, James. 

Textile Machine Works. 

Tompkins Bros. Co 

Walther, Otto 

Wildman Mfg. Co 

Machinery (Fall 
Fashioned). 

Louis 


Knitting 


Hirsch 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Spindler, E. O. 

Textile Machine Works. 
Walther, Otto 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Breedon’s, Wm., Sons 
Brinton, H., & Co 
Continental Latch Needle 
Cooper, Charles 
Crane Mfg. Co 
Excelsior Needle Co 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Ives, L. T., Co 
Keystone Latch Needle C« 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. C 
Spindier, E. O 
Wardwell Needle 


Company 


Co 


Labeling Machines. 
Acme Staple Co 


Label Wire Stitchers. 
Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 


Lace Machines. 
Spindler, E. O 
Lamps, Electric. 
Edison Lamp Works of General Elec- 
General Electric Co 
Johns-Manville Co., H 


Westinghouse Electric & 


Liquid Chlorine. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 


Lace 
Graton 


w 
Mfg. Co 


Leather. 
& Knight 


Pickers. 
Mfg. C 
& Knight 


Mfg. Co 


Loom 
Garland 


Graton Mfg. Co 


Looms. 
Buhlmz Ww 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Draper Company 


ann 


A 
Works 


Leigh & Butler 

Mas Machine Works 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 
Baco-Lowell Shops 


Btafford Co., The 

Leopers. 
Gr Knitting Machine Co 
Hepworth, John W., & ) 
Leighton Machine Co 


Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser 
=, cs Bi me 2 Bs 
Royersford Foundry 
8. K. FP. Ball 


sser 





ant C« 
& Machine Co 
Bearing Co 


Lubricators. 


Lunkenheimer Co 
Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son 
Schofield, William, Co 
Machinery Dealers. 
Baco-Lowell Shops 
Taylor, James 


Machinery Erectors. 


Machinists’ Tools 
Whiton, The I E 
Magnesia Products. 
Johns-Many H 


Marking Pots. 
Bradley, A. J 


lle Co 


w 
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Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. | 


rtis & Marble Machine Co. 





Elliot & Hall 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Mechanical Draft. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Dodge Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 


American Tool & Machine Co 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Myrick, J. W. H 

t ai «~D ng Machinery Co | 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co } 


Mechanical Stokers. 


Murphy Iron Works 
Mercerizers. 

Globe Dye Works Co. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorimer, Wm. H., Sons Co 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Buhlmann, A. W 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Kiauder-Weld Dyeing Machine Co 

wartz. L. H. A., & Co 

Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Metallic Fire-Proof Window 





Frames and Sashes. | 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 


Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co 
Metallic Rolls. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co 


Micrometers (Dial) 


Mill Architects. 





—See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Dean, F. W., Inc. 

Ferguson, John W. 


Main, Charles T. 


Mill Piping. 
Parks Co., G. M 


| Mill Supplies. 








Americn Supply Co 

Bamford & Smith. 

I Chas., Co 

Bu F Benjamin, Sons 
Dedge Mfg. Co 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 

Firth, Willlam, Co 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hess-Bright Mfg. Co 

H . R. ., Co 

Kunze, Otto 

Li W. T., & Bro 

Leigh & Butler 
Lunkenheimer Co 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


’airpoint Corporation 
*~hiladelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
well, Wm., Co. 
tichards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
tichardson Bros 
tiley, C. E., Company 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Mill Telephones. 
Couch, S. H., Co., Ine 
Millwrights. 


Hunter, James, 


Moth 


bet ed Bet et et es 


Machine Co 
Exterminator. 


Berlin Aniline Works 
Motors. 

——See Electric Motors 
Motor Trucks. 


Kissel Motor Car Co 
Napping Machinery. 


Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhlmann, A. W 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Leigh & Butler 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Netting Machines. 

Spindler, E. O 
New Woolen Clips. 

Kanlan Wool Stock Co., Inc 


Paper 
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Noils (Silk). 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Non-fluid Oils. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant C 


Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 


Harding & Fancourt, Inc. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Oil Stencil and Press Board 
Paper. 


Bradley, A. J. 


Oiling Systema, 
Lunkenheimer Co 


Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Spindler, E. O. 


(Leather). 
Knight Mfg. Co. 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Packing (Rubber). 


Packings 
Graton & 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Paints. 
Briggs, John, & Company 


Glidden Varnish 
Johns-Manville H. W 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Wadswortt Howland & Co. 


Co. 


Co., 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 


ing. 
Johnson, C. A., & Co 
Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co 


Richardson Bros 
Boards, 
Paper 
Paper Cones and Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty Machinery 


Merwin Co 


Co 
Pairpoint Corporation 
Patent and Trade Mark Solic- 
itors. 
Coleman, W. E 


Crosby & Gregory. 
Heard, Smith & Tennant 
Munn & Co 


Penstocks. 





Hunt, R Machine Co 

Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
Perforated Metal. 

I kley Perforating Co. 


Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Pickers, Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Pinking Machines, 
Oswego Machine Works 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Plush Machinery. 
Buhlimann, A. W. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating 


Portable Elevators. 
E 


ynor Engineering Co 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co 
Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Mfg. Co 


American Pulley Co 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Brown, A. & F., Co 


Brown Spin-Wright Cotton Co 
Cresson-Morris Co 

Dodge Mfg. C 

Evans, G. Frank 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Leffel, James, & Co 

Morse Chain Co 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 


Reeves Puliey Co 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co 


Alphabetical Imdex to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Schofield, William, & Co. 
sellers, William, & Co. 

S K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 

St. Louis Cordage Mills 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Preparatory Machinery (Cet- 
ton). 
Firth, William, Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Potter & Johnston Mch. Ce. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Preparatory Machinery (Wool 
and Worsted) 
Smith & Furbush M ( 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sona Ce. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spence & Rideout, 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
U. S. Hoffman Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Press Boards. 
Case Bros., Inc. 
Diamond State Fibre 
Press Papers. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Richardson Brothers (importers aad 
Dealers). 
Pressure Regulators, 
Davis, G. M., Regulator Co. 


Production Engineers and Aco- 
countants. 
Gunn, Richards & Co. 
Pulley Covering. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Warren Co. 
Palleys. 
—See Power Transmission Machin- 
ery. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Blake-Knowles Steam Pump Works 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Deane Steam Pump Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Worthington, Henry R. 


Pump Governors. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Qeillers. 

Foster Machine Co. 

Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Rag Pickers. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Gear Corporation. 
Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 

American Supply Co. 
Reed Making and Brushing 
Machines. 
Lavigne & Suter. 


Reed Wire. 

Lavigne & Suter. 

Revolving Portable Elevators. 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


Ribbons. 
Cheney Brose. 
Macungie Silk ¢ 


Rodent Exterminator. 
Danysz Virus, Ltd. 


Roller Bearings. 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co 

Royersford Foundry & Maehine Co 
8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 


Alphabettieal Index 


| Firth, William, Co. 


Roller Logs. 
Hartwell, G. B. 


Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Rope Dressing and Preserva- 
tive. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Ce. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation. 
St. Loui rdage Mills 


Roving Cans. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


amond State } 
amond r 


Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Rub Aprons, 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce. 


Safety Set Screws. 
Allen Manufacturing Co. 


Sample Cutters. 
Oswego Machine Works 


Sanitary Fountains. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


Sash Operators. 
Drouve Co., G 

Scales (Automatic). 
American Kron Scale Ce. 


Scales. 
Torsion Balance Co 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Schappe (French Span). 
Suter, Alfred. 


Schools. 
International Correspondence Schools 


| Lowell Textile School. 


New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


See Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 


Scouring Machines. 
| 


Second-hand Machinery. 
See Mchy. Dealers, also Classified 
Ads 


Selling Agent. 
Shirley, Harold R 


Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The 
| H. & B. American Machine Co. 


Sewing Machine Benches. 
| American Tool & Machine Co, 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. 
Birch Broa, Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 


| Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 


prop.). 
Spindler, E. O 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co 
Willcox & Gibbs 


Shafting Hangers, Etc. 
—See Power Transmission Machin 
ery. 


Shafting Rings (Leather). 
Jraton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 





} 
Shenring Machinery. 
| 


Finishing 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


| 
| Shoddy Pickers. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Shattles. 
— See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete 


Silk Dryers. 
See Drying Machinery. 


Silk Machinery. 
Ariington Machine Works. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 

| Suter, Alfred. 

| Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 

| 

| 

| 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co 


| Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes 


Silks (Raw). 
Rolker, F 
Villa, A. P., & Bros 


Silk Specialist, Consulting. 
Chittick, James 


Silk Throwsters. 
Villa, A. P., & Bros 


| Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Ce 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Ce. 


Singeing Machines. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Leigh & Butler. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co 
laffra Mfe 

Keever Starch Co 
Malt-Diastase Co. 
Marston, John P 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worden Chemical Works 


Skein Mercerizing Machines. 
Buhimann, A. W 


Skylights. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Van Noorden, E., & Co 


Slashers. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce 


Soaps. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Draper, J. O., Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Wrisley, Allen B., Co 
Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


Softeners. 
-See Cotton Softeners. 


Spindles, 
Bamford & Smith 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 


Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 

Draper Company 

Easton & Burnham Mch. Co 

H. & B. American Machine Ce 

Leigh & Butler 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Richards, Atkinson & Haserick 

Riley, C. E., Company 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith 

Firth, William, Co 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Richards, Atkinson & Haseriek 

Riley, C. E Company 
Spinning Frame Saddles, 
| Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 


to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this lint. 
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spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Spools. 
—fee Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


Spoolers. 

Allen, A. W. 

Draper Company. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 

Payne, George W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbu 
Spindler, E. O. 
Spray Heads. 
Jasper, B. . 8 
Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & Bons. 


Steam Bollers. 
Scaife, W. B., & Bons. 


Steam Eugines. 
Allia-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Ce. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Ce. 

Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 

Steam Pumps. 

Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 


Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The. 

Powell, Wm., Co. 

Sargent’s Sons, ©. G., Corp. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Ce. 

Steam Traps. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Coe. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Ce. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Stencil Machines. 

Bradley, A. J. 

Stock Dryers. 

——See Drying Machinery. 

Stocking Dryers. 

—Sfee Drying 


M Co 


Machinery. 
Stop Metion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Stop Metion for Looms. 
—S8ee Werp Stop Motions. 


Strappings. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Superheaters, Foster. 

Power Specialty Co. 

Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barton, F. C. 
Bias Narrow Fabric Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Industrial Tape Mills Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corporation. 
Macungie Sill 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Teasels. 

Suter, Alfred. 
Telephones. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 

Draper Co 


Testing Apparatus. 
Perkins, B. F., & son, Inc 
Torsion Balance Co. 


Textile Chemists. 
Little, A. D., Inc. 


Textile Engineers. 
Buhlimann, A. W. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Myrick, J. W. H. | 
Suter, A. 
—See also Architects and Mill Engi 
neers. 


Textile Organization and Cost. 
Gunn, Richards & Co 


Textile Schools. 
——See Schools. 
Thickness Gauge. 


Thread Guides. 

Palmer, I. E., Co. 
Time Detectors. 

Watchman’s Clock & Supply Co 
Tiering Machines. 

Economy Engineering Co. 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. | 
Tinsel Machinery. 

Eppler's, John, Machine Works. 


Tools for Turning Calender | 
Rolls. 
Dickinson, Thomas L. 


| Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Trade Mark Law. 
Coleman, W 
Crosby & Gregory 
Heard, Smith & Tennant. 
| Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagrah Co. 





Meyercord Company, Inc. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Tracks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Diamond State } r 

Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Tubes. 

Pairpoint Corporation. 
Turbines. 

— See Water Wheels. 


Twine. 
American Mfg. Co 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Richardson Bros 
St. Louls Cordage Mills. 


Twist Counters. 
Suter, Alfred. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Vacuum Extracting Machines. 
Buhlmann, A. ° 


| 

| Valves. 

Lunkenheimer Co. 
Marcellus & Tees 

| Powell, Wm., Co. 

' 

| 

| 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
| Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Velwet Machinery. 
BuhImann, A. W 
Schwartz, L. H. A. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Molstening Co. 
Autoforce Ventilating System 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of 
America. 
General Electric Co. 
| Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Parks, G. M., Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
| Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphila Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Ventilating Engineer. 
Myrick, J. W. H 





| Warpers. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
> t ‘ | M 
Warping. 

Silk City Warping Co 

Smith, Alexander & Son 
Warping and Beaming Ma- 

chinery. 

Altemus, J. . 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Sucker, G. 

Suter, A. 


| Warp Stop Motions. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Company. 
Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co 
Washers (Cloth). 
Arlington Machine Works. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wka 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Whe 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Somerville Mach. Wks. (Albert Birch, 
prop.). 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
Washers (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Washing Soda. 
Ford, J. B.. Co. 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smit & Furbush Mc! 

Waste Washing Machines, 
American Tool & Machine Co. 

Watchman’s Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall Co. 
Watchman’s Clock and Supply Ce 

Water Chemists. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Waterproofing Materials. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co 
Hungerford & Terry. 

Permutit ¢ 
Scaife, W. | & Sons Co 

Water Softeners. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 

Hungerford & Terry 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Permutit Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 

Water Towers. 

New England Tank & Tower Co 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Water Wheels. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Ce. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 

Weighing Apparatus. 

American Kron Scale Co. 


Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted). 
Allen, A. W. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Buhlimann, A. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Ce 
Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smit & Furbush M 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Back). 
Allen, A. W. 
Taylor, James 


Alphabetical Index te Advertisers, with page numbers, fellows this list. 
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| 
Winders (Hosiery). | Wool Washing, Preparing and Hosiery and Kuitting Yarns. 
Allen, A. W Drying Machinery. Hyde, E. 8. 
Altemus, Jacob K. Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. Jenckes Spinning Co 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. Leigh & Butler. Littauer, Ludwig 
Foster Machine Co. Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Mindlin & Rosenman 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. | Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. Monument Mills. 
Lever, Oswald, Co., Inc. Riley, C. E., Company. Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Payne, G. W., & Co. Sargent's, C. G., Sons Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. Whitman, William, Co. 
Spindler, E. O. Smith & Furbush Machine Co. , 
Universal Winding Co. Speed & Stephenson. “tana tn 
7 ’ 7 rs -e ° es 
Wood Pulleys. Tolhurst Machine Works. Léndeny, Themenes @ Ca. 246. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. Yarn Conditioning Machines. Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. Emerson Apparatus Co Minduvtnii Sai 
Wool. Mertz, Victor E. . os arns. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 4 
Wool Cleaning Compound. Suter, Alfred. eee — oes Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. | Yarn Dryers. Littauer, Ludwig 
Wool Combing Machinery. —see Drying Machinery Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Y Ty ‘ Porter, T. J., & Sons. 

Pp arn Testers. Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Leigh & Butler. Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks Whitman. William, Co. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick Suter, Alfred. hitman, liam, Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. Torsion Balance Co., The Mohair Yarns. 

Wool Dryers. Littauer, Ludwig 
—See Drying Machinery | Mindlin & Rosenman 
Wool Oil Compound, | YARNS, THREADS, ETC. entgomnery, J R., Co. 
Marston, John P. Carpet Yarns. 7 hitman, William, Co. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. | Lees, Jas., & Sons Co =anae ‘Sea — — 
—— & sae. ean Cotton Yarns. nen Silk Spinning Co. 
rgent’s, . - . : sO Se amieson, Jas. B 
Schofield, Wm., Co. ee Co Jenckes eteetens Co 
. Co, woe . 
Smith & Furbush Machine Littauer, Ludwig. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Woolen and Worsted Machin- Marston, John P. Mindlin & Rosenman. 
ery. Mindlin & Rosenman. Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Allen, A. W. | Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co Non tuck Silk Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. Serene J. R., Co nee a & Co. 
Altemus, Jacob K. | Monument Mills. a, Stearns Co. 
Arlington Machine Works. Orswell Mills. ; Silk Yarns. 
Birch, Albert, Somerville Mach. Wks. Porter, T. J., & Sons. American Silk Spinning Ce. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Champlain Silk Mills. 
Brecher, Felix. Street, J. F., & Co. Cheney Bros. 
Buhlmann, A. W. Trainor, The J. F., Company. Nonotuck Silk Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. Whitman, William, Co. Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Cromptcn & Knowice Loom Works, | yiax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, | Seuavols Silk Mtg. co 
Fales, L. F. Linwese ‘Latene Suter, Alfred. 
Hood, R. H., Co. Mindlin & Rosenman Villa, Stearns & Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. - — ' ; 
Machine C Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. Silk Yarns (Artificial). 
Dae, Se, Maes Ce. Porter, T. J., & Sons. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jefferson, Edw., & Bro. Ramie Agency. Mindlin & Rosenman. 


Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 


Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. Sternberg, Fred; & Co. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 





Leigh & Butler. Gassed Yarns. Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. Jamieson, Jas. B. Hyde, E. 8. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. Littauer, Ludwig. Jenckes Spinning Ce. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. Mindlin & Rosenman. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Richards, Atkinson & Haserick. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Riley, C. E., Company. Whitman, William, Co. Shirley, Harold R. 
Baco-Lowell —,_ Glasea Y | Street, J. F., & Co. 
Sargent's, C. G., ns. aze arns. . ; 
Behofeld, Wm., Co. Jamieson, Jas. B. —— bs ag 
Sehwartz, L. H. A., & Co. Littauer, Ludwig. aaa Jan & aes C 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Ca Sitinean ‘tana oe. 
Bomerville Machine Works (Albert Mindlin & Rosenman. , &. 
Birch, prop.). Orswell Mills. par nag oe. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. oniriey, 3 . 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Whitman, William, Co. Worsted Yarns. 
Lees, Jas., & Sons Co. 
Wool Oils. Harness Twine. Littauer, Ludwig. 
Borne, Scrymser Ce. Fawcett, Hughes. Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Marston, John P. Moore, C., & Co Shirley, Hareld R. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Whitman, William, Co 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisers, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Cut in Half Your Operating Costs 


Increase Your Production 
By changing over your o/d belt drive to the individual electric 
motor drive. The most successful way to meet modern competition. 


Risetate Motor Drive Solves Your Financial Problems 
MOTORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


E. B. DAY, 


512 Arch Street (Estimates cheerfully furnished) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don’t Waste Yarn 


eS Re: IN ci. 


USE 

The Patent Knit-All Cones | 
) 3 See the Point , 
The smooth round polished point | 

allows the yarn to knit off without catching 
and breaking | 
SEND FOR SAMPLES | 
All Sizes All Colors : 
THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION | 
Paper Mill and Tube Factory: i 
New Bedford, Mass. } 


ANDREW C. PIERCE CLARENCE A. COOK THOMAS A. TRIPP 
President Treasurer Cen. Manager 
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BRIGGS’ 


“Reflex” Gloss Mill White 


A non-pois¢ 
light refiecti 


& powe 


us ~' itary 


, High Gloss White, with remarkab 
Espe ially adapted for 


le covering capacity, and the greatest 


Interior Work on Mills and Factories 


where the requirements demand the 


Whitest White That Will Remain White 


and reflect light for the greatest length of time, and where durability is an essential feature 
the advantages of a hi 


John Briggs & Co., Inc., Paint Makers, Boston, Mass. 


Affords all 


gh grade White Enamel at a reasonably low price, Send for samples and quotations, 





aon. 
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“LOAD AND LOOK” 


The Correct Weight Instantly /ndi 


‘was The Kron Scales 


W! IGHS absolutely accurately as fast as your swiftest workman can handle 

the material. You can weigh a 15-lb. package and a g shipment, one 
right after the other, as quickly as you can load and unload the scale. No timeis 
lost fumbling with weights or balancing vounterpoises—there'’s 1 hance for care 
lessness or temptation to approximate weights. 


Chere is a type of Kron, either Dormant or Portable, to meet every require 
ment of any business where speed and accuracy are essential to highest efficiency fo 
in weighing. Intime and money save d through ‘thei r use, Kron Scales pay for d | 


themselves in a short time. 


Write for Catalog and ask us to send names of concerns 
in your vicinity now using KRONS—and investigate 


American Kron Scale Co. 
430 East 53d Street 
NEW YORK 


1029-1031 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











weakens 
Stic goods the 
y, and you though 
d time for 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


NEW YORK 
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What Mediums to Use in Selling Machinery, 


paper advertising as an aid t 


the good ones, 
have but little to 
Then spend the greater part if not all of 


« 


« 


1 
re more Ul 


eaders 


Etc., to Textile Mills 


you recognize the value of trade 
» your selling 


Assuming 


partment, and wish to cover the textile 
eld, what medium will you employ? There 


1an twenty so-called textile jcur- 
ils. Which will 
If you have an unlimited advertising ap- 
ropriation you can take proper space in all 
But it is different if 
spend in a given field. 


vou choose? 
you 


ur appropriation, in what you judge to be 
i t 


e best publication, using adequate space 
very issue. 
The reason for this is obvious—a small 


it at 
some 


lvertisement in many publications, if 
‘ts notice at all, may mildly interest 
in the value of your product, but 
not thoroughly convince them simpl) 
ecause you are not able, in the small space 


used, to thoroughly or forcefully demon 


+ 


y 


’ 


1 


} 








re deve ited 


rate the worth of what you have for sale 
If you use adequate space in every issue 

yne good medium, reaching a large pro- 
rtion of the right men in its field, it is a 
uch easier matter to bring out strongly) 
1e different points in favor of your propos! 
yn, and by repeated insertions of your ad 


ertisement and regular changes of copy, 


interest the prospect, 
inquiring, and 
task 


merely but con 


1 


ce him to the point of 


nen your Salesman has an easy 
If vour apprepriation is limited, it is most 
rtant to choose wisely, and conside: 
s and evidence rather than unsupported 
The cl er of that which is to be adver- 
sed has much to do with the selection of 
he proper textile mediums. There are two 
lasses of textile publications:—those which 


largely to reports of the raw 
* 


aterial markets and the selling end of the 


iusiness, and those which are devoted to the 


anufactur One or 


two publications claim to cover the whole 


ing end of the business. 


field, from the wool grower to the manufac- 
turing clothier. 

The advertiser should carefully examine 
the contents of the mediums he is consider- 


ng and judge whom they are designed to in- 


terest, and determine if the circulation is 
argely those men he wishes to get 


at. He shouldn’t choose a paper whose con- 
tents are devoted to the machinery and 
processes of if he is ad- 
goods, nor 
results from 


among 
. 
I 


the manufacturing, 
vertising sheep shears or dry 
would he be apt to get the best 

a market report paper if he has machinery, 
mill equipment or supplies to sell 


The 


. : ; : 
valuable evidence of 





offers 
the kind of people the 


reach. 


character of the advertisements 
advertisers expect to 


' L? oe ake ‘ 1 
| earths population, according to the 


er -cn] tm tsats les eee eT 
niversal Statistics, has increased 


140,000,000 in the last four vears. And still 
there are firms who don’t advertise because 
r product is known to everyvbody.’— 
Graphite 
Monthly Circulation Statement 

() s lition ver 0.20 es are 

: co ] 

i are nee 
The lation f the Text World 
Recor is heret re been audited by the 
Ss it f Amet Advertisers. b is 
his Ass tion | is een mere d with t > 


Circulations, of which 
the Textile World Record is also a member. 
h; i oa 
I (i 


lich is ¢ mp ised ot ad- 


vertisers and publishers, will hereafter audit 
r ( ulation records And all of our cir- 
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CHINCHILLA MACHINE 


For producing 
the following finishes: 


Chinchilla 
Petersham 


Ratine 
Crepe and 


Whitneys 


Manufactured by 


ALSO MANUPACTURERS OF | D. R. Kenyon & Son 
Tentering and Drying Machines, Crabbing Machines, s 
Cloth Washers, Whipping Machines, Etc. Raritan, N. J. 


Che Cotton Manual 


By J. T. BROADBENT 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but compre- 
hensively, the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and 
marketing of the cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other factors bearing 
on raw cotton, such as the average student or person connected with cotton manu- 
facturing or the sale of cotton goods, wants to know. 





There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of 
bales and baling processes and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, 
with account of different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 


The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the 
possession of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to 


the retail purchaser. 
Price, 75 Cents 


Published by LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Incorporated 


CHEMISTS and ENGINEERS 


Chemical Division 
Design of Special Plants 
Reducing Cost of Processes 
Control of Supplies 
Elimination of Wastes 


93 Broad Street ~ 








Textile and 
Industrial Plants 


@ This organization renders expert engi- 
neering service in connection with all in- 













dustrial engineering problems. 

@ Plans and specifications are prepared for 
the erection and complete equipment of 
textile mills and other industrial plants, 
including steam and hydraulic power 
plar ts 

@ The reorganization of textile and incus 
trial plants is a highly developed function 
of this concern. | 

G A widee x perience in the examination and 

] 
1 


S irvey ot water powers, power pial ts an 








manufacturing and other plants is util- 
ized in the preparation of special reports, 
vith reference to the improvement or 


luatior f such properties 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. | 


4-22 




















Calculations of Yarns and Fabrics 


BRADBURY 









All systems of counting or numbering wool, 
worsted, cotton, silk, linen, jute, etc., single, 
ply, and novelty yarns are explained and the 
processes illustrated by examples. Construc- 
tion and analysis, cost, and all calculations for 
fabrics. Conditioning, moisture, etc. The 
standard book of calculations for mill men and 
selling men. 290 pages; cloth. 
Price $1.25, Prepaid 
Catalog of Textile Books sent free 
LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 

Textile Publishers 144 Congress St., Boston 


Engineering Division 


Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement 


Acceptance Tests on New Apparatus 
Remodeling Power Plants 
Steam Turbine Installation 


Boston, Mass. 





PATENTS TRADEMARKS 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Counselor - at- Law 
Solicitor of Patents 


Recommended Patent Lawyer in the Bankers’ 
Register and special list of selected lawyers. Also 
in Martindale’s Law Directory, Sharp & Alleman’s 
Directory of Lawyers, The Gast-Paul Directory of 
Lawyers, and Kime’s International Law Directory. 


All Business Given Prompt and 
Proper Attention 


PACIFIC BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C.. 





Woolen and Worsted Finishing 


By JOHN F, TIMMERMAN 


The methods 
and machinery 
used in finish- 
ing practically 
all classes of 
wool and wors- 
ted goods are 
explained, 
There is a 
chapter on fin- 
ishingChinchil- 
las, besides 
chapters on 
other special 
finishes. 332 
pages; rooillus- 
trations; half 
leather binding 


Price $3.00. Express prepaid. 


Lord & Nagle Company 


144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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P A T IE, N T S HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
NATHAN HEARD Louis C, SMITH F,. A. TENNANT 


Formerly 





OLD SOUTH BUILDING CROSBY & GREGORY 
BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1854 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 


TRADE MARKS, DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHTS 


W.E.S. DYER John W. Ferguson Co. 
CONSTRUCTING ENGINEER Engineers and Building Contractors 


Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialists in Mill, 
Designer of Factories, Mills and Power Plants Shop and Industrial Plant Construction 


Textile Mills and Dye Houses our specialty. a en 
Absolute Guarantee—Economy! Efficiency! Certainty! United Bank Building " Paterson, N. J. 


Simplex Yarn Tables. ;—J. W. H. Myrick, A. S. H. V. E> 


. ; . ‘ —~ Inventor of the 
Showing equivalent sizes of different systems of number 


ing yarn; cctton, woolen, worsted, etc., so that the sizes of A f V il . S 

different standards may be quickly compared. Also con. uto orce enti ating ystem 
tains a number of other valuable yarn tables for designers, Largest Textile Ventilating Engineers in America 
manufacturers and knitters. PRICE 50c. Textile World 
Record, Boston. 








Boston, Mass. 


Gunn, Richards & Co. 


Production Engineers Public Accountants 


Specialists in Textile Organization, Accounting and Costs 


43 Wall Street 43 Exchange Place | 
New York 





CARPET MANUFACTURE 









By FRED BRADBURY. The only complete work cn the subject. 
A handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, gold lettering 5 over 300 pages; a06 Mastrati ions and 3 colored plates 


A reliable book n carpet and rug manufactur e that wllls y appeal to the mant urer and designer. It 
is written in an easy e,combir t and illustrations ina Salner thet-edwen the Soeheae aien i 

The chaptersare Designing, Col srussels Carpets, Wilton Carpets, Tapestry Carpets, Axminster Carpe 
Chenille Axminster Carpets, Kidderminster and Seotch or Ingrain Carpets. 


Price $3.00, Carriage Prepaid. LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


If you have an invention w hich you w ish to patent 
you cen write fully and freely to Munn & Co. 
for advice in re gard to the best w ay O of obtain- 


ing protection. Please send sketches or a model of your invention and a description 
of the device, explaining its operation. 



















All communications are strictly confidential. Our vast practice, extending over a period of nearly seventy years, enables 
us in many cases to advise in regard to patentabiity without any expense to the client. Our Hand-Book on Patents i 
sent free on request. This explai:s our methods, terms, etc., in regard to Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc. 


piaaineties nie ww MUNN & COMPANY, Solicitors of Patents 


described without cost to the pat- 


entee in the Scientific American 390 Broadway, New York and 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





Money-Saving, Money-Making Opportunities 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


This is a special department for those who wish to buy or sell second-hand machinery, mills or mill sites, 
patents, etc., and for such advertisements as “Help” or “Situations Wanted.” A special low rate is charged, 
viz., $1.00 for one-halfinch, single column; $2.00 for one inch, single column, and in the same proportion for 
larger space. By measuring these advertisements and counting the words you will see what space is needed 
for your announcement. No advertisement accepted for less than $1.00. Remittance should accompany the 
order. No extra charge for forwarding replies sent in care of the Textile Wor’. Record. 


Address: Want-Ad Dept., Textile World Record, 144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


Artificial Silk 


I am desirous of getting in touch with parties using arti- 
ficial silk thread waste for spinning purposes. 

I am at all times in the market to buy or sell “job lots” 
of yarn, silk threads, garnetted waste, noils, clippings, etc. 


DANIEL J. REILLY, Jr. 
P. 0. Station “S’’ 32 Ditmars St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OFFICE MAN WANTS POSITION 


rhorough all-round clerical experience, executive training, ac- 
counting bookkeeping systemizing in textile mills Now with 
large corporation in Mass. Will locate anywhere for progressive 
position. Good references. Age 33, married. Address Office Man, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


SPINNINC WANTED 
Custom Spinning, Woolen and Merino Yarns 
4 to 25 cut. 
PARKER WOOLEN MILLS, PARKERS LANDING, PA. 


Knitting Mill For Sale. 


A knitting mill running in good order with many 
orders on hand must be sold on account of owner’s iil 
health. The mill will be sold at a very low price. City 
has good railroad and water facilities. Population 
110,000. Correspondence invited. Address “Plant 
Sale”, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 











For Sale at Bargain 
for Quick Purchase 


One 2500 H. P. Rice & Sargeant 28’ x 56’ x 48! 
Horizontal Cross Compound Corliss Engine. Fly Wheel 
Type. 10’! steam line, 150 pound pressure, 116 R. P. M. 
First class condition. Made by Providence Engineering 


Works. Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ROCH MAPLE 


LOGS 


of The Best Quality 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Rollers, 
Prompt delivery in any quantity. All consign- 
ments made direct from Adirondack Woods, 


Write for prices. 


GEO. E. HARTWELL, Northville, N. Y. 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. 
Hensington Soap Works 


Soaps of Quality, Turkey Red Oil, Tuscan Softener, 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil 
616-18 So. Delaware Ave. PHILADELPHIA 











Trustee's Sale of Hosiery Mill 


The Pennsylvania Trust Company, Trustee will 
sell at public sale on Wednesday, August 19, 
1914 at 20’clock P.M. on the premises the prop- 
erty of Pennsylvania Knitting Mills Co., Lessor and 
Crescent Hosiery Mills, Lessee, including a large three- 
story brick building, two-story brick dye-house, etc., 
suitable for general manufacturing purposes, erected on 
the said lot, situate on the west side of Maple Street, 
between Chestnut and Spruce Streets, in the City of 
Reading, County of Berks and State of Pennsylvania. 
Containing in front onsaid Maple Street two hundred feet 
and in depth of that width one hundred and fivefeet more 
or less to said ten foot alley, together with the boilers, en 
gines, main belt, belts oncounter-shafts and elevators, wire 
transmission rope, shafting and pulleys thereon, eleva 
tors, steam, gas, water pipes and fixtures, ovens, fire 
alarm wires and watchman’s clock and electric light plant 
contained in and located upon the above described prem- 
ises. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA TRUST CO., Trustee, 
536 Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 
Cyrus G. Derr, Attorney 





An Economical Seller of 
Textile Machinery 


Philadelphia textile manufacturer (name 
on request) bought a textile machine 
costing about $600 00 and later on decided to 
sell it. He sent usan order for a 1 inch single 
column advertisement which ran three times 
in the Textile World Record at a total cost 


of $6.00. 
When we wrote to find out whether or not 
| he wanted the advertisement run the fourth 
time he replied as follows: 


*‘*Referring to your 
letter in reference 
to our advertisement, 
would say we have sold 








% 
' 





this machine through 

the advertisement in 

your paper.’’ 

If you have any second-hand machinery or 
equipment to sell that can be used in textile 


mills, perhaps,a 1 inch ad run one or more 
times on this page would sell it for you. 





Address ‘Want Ad Dept.” 
Textile World Record 
144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED 


Energetic man with constructive imagination, familiar 
with textile machinery and capable of applying his 
knowledge to the solution of problems in industry com- 
paratively unexplored. Capacity for executive work and 
organization would increase usefulness. Good salary and 
exceptional opportunity for right man. Address 
“Energetic,” Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted—Position as Styler or Salesman 


in a commission house by a progressive young cotton 
mill superintendent, who has had 18 years practical 
experience. Thoroughly understands yarns and fabric 
construction and designing. Address M. L., cure of 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Silk Hosiery Superintendent Wants Position 


4 man of broad practical experience in the manufacture of full 
fashioned hosiery, who thoroughly understands its every detail, 
and is fully competent to take charge of either a seamless or full 





3 fashioned hosiery mill, would like to communicate with any mill 
a owner seeking such a superintendent. Is at present holding a high 
3 ly responsible position, but has good reasons for desiring a change 
4 Unquestionable references as to ability and character. Address 
z Competent Superintendent, care of Textile World Record, Boston, 
4 Mass 

4 


Wanted—Capable Manager 


to invest $6000.00 and take full charge of only 
Knitting Mill in state, with best future before it 
For full particulars address M. H.Aved,Fargo,N.1 dak. 





Superintendent Wanted 


WANTED—Superintendent of mill making high class 
woolen and worsted underwear. A man thoroughly 
uuderstanding knitting and finishing. None but men of 
good record need apply, and to such a good salary will 
be paid. Address “Underwear,” Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked 
on anything in the line of cotton goods; familiar 
with almost any kind of machinery i5 years of 
ige, married: will not go West, South or to Can- 
ida; good reference 
6247, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





Assistant Agent, superintendent or assistant su- 


perintendent in cotton mill; would consider good 
mechanical position in cotton mill also; has worked 
on sheetings, domets, flannels, table felts, mols 
skins, ounce goods, etc.; familiar with carding, 
spinning and weaving machinery; 28 years of age, 
q married: good reference 
j 6248, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
; Assistant Superintendent of carpet mill; has 
: worked on worsted and woolen varn manufactured 
: from bale to finished yarn; also all isses of car- 
. pet wools; will go anywhere for a good position; 
28 vears of age; good reference 
6249. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
: Overseer of Plush Finishing: | worked on 
plush. velvets, seals and beaver familiar with 
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| We will Handle all Your Drafting and 
Designing for a Low Monthly Rate 


Send for our time contract plan and cutdown your 
drafting expense on special machines and tools, 
Our line of calculating charts will interest you. 
The S. C. Carpenter Drafting and Engineering Co. 
49 Oakland Terrace, Hartford, Conn, 





Position Wanted as Superintendent 


Where a wide experience would be useful. Have had ex 
perience on white, colored, plain and faney carded and 
combed cotton yarns and goods. Have good executive 
and organization ability. First-class habits and references. 
Would take a position to study the needs of a plant and 
make recommendations from a practical point of view. 
Address “Superintendent,’”’ care of Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 





FOR SATtLE 


2 McCreary Nappers, for sweater and similar goods. 
3) Crompton K. Looms; Motor Drive, 64 in. reed—4x4 box, 20 har 
80 Crompton & Kuowles Cam Looms, 72 in. reed, 6 harness, 1x1 box 
2D. & F. Double Cards, 48x48, Bram wells. 
I Sargent Wool Washer, 36 in, 3 bowls, Self Feeds. 
Nappers;:—Davis & Furber and Green. One each: 90 in.—16 roll, 
and 72 in.—l4 roll. 
Cards :—3 sets (of 2 Cyls. each) 60x60. With camel back lapper, for 
batts. Sell with or without lapper. 
ROBT. DUNNING, East Lynn, Mass. 


MILL FOR SALE 


at Salem, N. Y., on D. & H. R.R., 
with abundant WATER POWER 
all year. Fire protection system. 
A bargain on easy terms. Well 
adapted for knitting mill. 


J. P. GORMAN 


1269 Broadway - New York 








Situations Wanted 


Manufacturers who are in need of Superintendents or Overseers for any department of mill work may 
learn of suitable men upon application by mail or telephone to C, T. DoONLEvy, care Textile World Record, 
144 Congress Street, Boston., who will give prompt attention to their requirements without charge. 





Plush and velvet finishing machin« 1 classes 
50 years of age; will go anywhere for a good pos 
tion; good reference 

6250, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Designer in Cotton Mill or boss weaver and de- 
signer; has worked on cotton, silk and worsted 
dress goods, jacquards, damasks, table covers, bed 
spreads, narrow fabrics, dress and corset trim 
mings, elastic goods, silk labels and belt covers 
familiar with jacquard and dobby looms inder 
stands fixing and tying up of jacquard harness « 
ting cards; warp dressing and long chain beaming 
ilso finishing of cotton goods 412 year of ag 


married: will not go to Canada; good referen 
6251, Textile World Record, Boston, Mas 





Overseer of Finishing in woolen or worsted 
has worked on all kinds of woolen and wo d 
goods; familiar witl ll kinds of finishing mac! 
er} 50 vears of age, married; will not go We 
South or to Canada: good refer , 
6252. Textile World Record, Boston, M 
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Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
ol ll grades of raw stock, wool, shoddy, cotton 
nd silk; piece dyes, heavy and light worsteds 
lress goods, unions, chinchillas and worsted yarns 

lerstands the principles and advantages of most 
‘ ng machines: 27 years of age; good reference. 
§253, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Woolen Carding: has worked on all 
kinds of good ind is familiar with English and 
Amer n makes of m ne! will not go to Me., 
Pa ae J West, Sout or to Canada 49 

irs of age, married; g reference 
6254, Textile World Reco I Mass 

er; k ) half woo nd 
zoods I Ww ma inery used 
6 4 so 2 rie« good re r 
§255, Textile World Record, Boston, M - 

Second Hand of Card Room in woolen mill; 
would consider sr boss ding position; has 
worked on all kinds of goods 0 y rs of age 
married fam r wit ilmost kinds of ma- 
chines good reference 
§2 xtile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Fixer on Hosiery Machines; has worked on wor- 
sted and cottor hosier\ familiar with George D 
Mayo, Standard, Scott & W ims ilf hose ma- 
chines; good reference 
6257. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
or men’s wear overcoatings oakings dress 
goods, worsted, woolen and cotton familiar with 
Knowles and Crompton looms; 50 years of age 
married: will not go South or to Canada good 
reference 
6258, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Finishing in woolen mill; has 
worked on worsted, woolen, cotton worsted and 
piece dye goods, kerseys and meltons familiar 
with Birch Bros., Parks & Woolsor todney Hunt 
and Davis & Furber machines; 32 years of age, 
married; will not go to Vt., Pa., South or to Can- 


ada: good reference 


6170, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Dressing, spooling. winding, reeling 


nd twisting in woolen mill; has worked on plain 
ind fancy woolens and worsteds; familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; 33 years of age, married; will 
not go South: good reference 
6262, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Superintendent of woolen mill, or superintendent 
and designer; has worked on fancy and piece 
dyed worsted suitings; familiar with worsted, 
irding, combing, weaving and finishing machin- 
e! 50 years of age; married; will not go West, 
Sout or to Canada; prefers Philadelphia; good 


reference 


6261, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving: has worked on all 


kinds of cotton goods familiar with Draper, 
Lowe Whitin, Crompton and Mason looms; 48 
‘ s of age, married; will not go West, South or 
to Canada: good reference 
6260. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
Designer 0: ssistant designer in woolen mill; 
has worked o1 woolens worsteds, cottons and 
ks: far r wit kinds of looms; 25 ye&rs of 
6259. Text Wo Re d, Be Mass 
Cotton Mill Master Mechanic; is familiar with 
otton n ! gene engi ers, tur- 
I vat ‘ \ ‘ rs oO 4 married 
t go I West, Canad or Vt good 
; - 
6245, Text World Re 1] Mass 
Sewing Machine Fixer or forem finishing 
roon has vorked or rigg bt I wool 
mercerized and silk underwea lies’ and 
men’s fan I vitl the Sings (nion Special 
Merrow Metropolita 1 button sewing 
machines; 31 of age, 1 ‘ not go to 
Mass.. M ce. Vteo3 N. J.. West, South or 
( 1 £o re? 
§24 t I I M 








Overseer of Weaving in woolen mill; has worked 
on all kinds of worsted suitings and dress goods; 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms; 41 
years of age, married; will not go to Me.. N. H., 
Vt. Pa. N. Y., N. J.. West, South or to Canada; 
good reference. 

6171, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in woolen or worsted mill; 
has worked on all grades of kerseys, broad cloths, 
carriage cloths, dress goois, meltons, cheviots, 
chinchillas, worsteds, cotton mixed goods, piece 
dyes and wool dyes; farailiar with all makes of 
machinery; 44 years of age, married; will not go 
West, South or to Canada; good reference. 

6172, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer, superintendent, or agent in bleachery 
and finishing plant; overseer in cloth room or fin- 
ishing room in cotton mill; has worked on all 
classes of cotton goods; has had experience in 
bleacheries on heavy clay filled work such as sign 
cloth, bag goods, shoe linings and muslins; 46 
years of age, married; familiar with all makes of 
machinery; good reference. 

6173, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill; has worked 
on prints, fine lawns, plain umbrellas with tape 
selvage; familiar with Kilburn & Lincoln, Mason, 
Crompton & Knowles plain looms; will not go to 
Pa., N. Y., N. J.. West, South or to Canada; 43 
years of age, married; good reference. 

6195, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Agent or superintendent and agent in woolen 
mill; would consider position as styler for com- 
mission house; has worked on all grades of 
woolen and worsted goods; familiar with all 
makes of machinery; good reference. 

6196, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Overseer of Finishing or finishing and dyeingin 
woolen mill; has worked on woolens, worsteds, 
piece dyes, dress goods, of all kinds; cottons and 
cotton worsteds, in fact most everything; familiar 
with most all makes of machinery; 28 years of 
age, married; will not go West or to Canada; good 
reference. 

6197, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Second Hand of Carding and combing rooms in 
cotton mill; has worked on most all kinds of 
goods from long and short cotton, making fine and 
coarse yarns, filling and warping; familiar with 
Kitson pickers, Whitin, Saco & Pettee, Hethering- 
ton, Howard & Bullough cards, doublers, combers 
and speeders; 29 years of age; good reference. 
6198, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing in woolen mill; has worked 
on piece dyeing and raw stock; will not go to Pa., 
West, South or to Canada; good reference; 560 
years of age, married. 

6199, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing or superintendent in woolen 
mill; has worked on all classes of woolens, wor- 
steds, knit goods, hosiery, stock and yarn on the 
dyeing end and on fancy and plain piece dyes on 
manufacturing; familiar with all modern textile 
machinery from the yarn up; partially on yarn 
carding and spinning; 39 years of age, married; 
good reference 
6200, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Superintendent, assistant superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. spooling and warping in cot- 
ton mill: has worked on both fine and coarse num- 
bers; familiar with both English and American 
makes: 43 years of age. married; will not go South 
or to Canada: good reference. 

6176, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass 


Overseer of Ring Spinning in cotton mill: would 
consider second hand position: has worked on 
combed. carded, Peeler, Sea Island. cotton waste. 
Egvptian and all short stock: familiar with Fales 
& Jenks. Saco & Pettee, Whitin. Mason. Howard & 
Bullough and Lowell frames; 24 years of age; good 
reference 


6177. Textile World Record. Roston. Mass 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Massachusetts, North Dighto Good progress 
is being made on additions to the plant i tl 
Mount Hope Finishing Company 

Massachusetts, North Oxford. Sever oms 
have been started up on samples by t é 
Hewett Textile Company in the old plant of the 
Narragansett Worsted Mills. Samples of 
goods and plush goods are being made 

Massachusetts, Peabs dy Re SW b nad 
at once on one of the engin at the Danver 
Bleachery & Dye Works which was damaged la 
week and the cvlinder destroved It is expecte 


the engine will be running again by July 2! 


plant 1s running as usua 

Massachusetts, Smith’s. It is reported the Swift 
River M manufacturers of all wool fancy 
meres, running out stock, on a unt of lacl 
of orders 

Massachusetts, Saundersville \ notice of s 


Mills 


a rush of orders 


ing recently posted by the Saunders Cotton 
led on account 
shut first two weeks 
in August Employes who have made plans for 
vacations will be allowed to go if arrangements 
can be made. 


has been cancel 
The mill 


was to down the 


Massachusetts, Webster 
uring on plans for two more additions to 
plant of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., to be used as a 
storehouse and for converting purposes The 
plans have been made by Chas. T. Main, Boston 


Webster The plants of the 


Contractors are fig 


Massachusetts, 


Perry Woolen Company and the Stevens Linen 
Works have resumed manufacturing after the 
recent shut down. While the plants were closed 


repairs were made on the machinery 


*Massachusetts. Worcester. The American Fi 
ber Company, whose organization was recently 
Is processes for manufacturing pack 


noted, controls 
ings and similar fiber goods which it will either 
or license other manufac 


continue to manufacture 

turers to make on a royalty basis. The office is at 
306 Main St. The factory is at 24 Washington 
R. Ware is president and buyer 


St. Edmund 
New Hampshire, Hillsboro. The Hillsboro 
Mill Company has resumed manufactur 


Woolen 


ing after shut down of three weeks to make 
neccessary repairs, including the laying of new 
floors. The concern is well supplied with orders 

New Hampshire, Mancheste Notices have 


been posted by the Amoskeag Mfg 
the Stark Mills of the International 
that the plants of these com] 
\ugust 28 and remain closed unti 
The Amoskeag Mills are running to full capacity 
and continued night work is necessary to keep up 
with the demand 

New Hampshire, Mered 
the Meredith Linen 


$160,000 t 


Company and 
Cotton Mills 
anies will shut dow: 
] September & 


t The capital stock of 
Mills has been increased from 
» $175,000 


New York, LeRoy The LeRoy D yn of the 
Bay State Cotton Corp. is shut down for tw 
weeks to make some change n the machinery 
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Computing 
Hosiery 
Scale 


No. 4020 TORSION BALANCE 


of hose in holderand slide weight on beam until scale bal- 
ances, lide weight indicates weight per pair and also weight per dozen 
pairs. If specified can equip the balance with beam to one pound tor 
UNDERWEAR. Write for Textile Folder : 
THE TORSION BALANCE COMPANY 
Factory , Jersey City, N. J. Oifice, 92 Reade St., New York 


ar 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic HOlls 


Especially adapted for Cotton | 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more : 
Production Guaranteed. t 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 





Wool Burring and Picking Machinery 
Cloth Finishing Machinery 





DOUBLING 


CURTIS & MARBLE /IACHINE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 


AND TACKING MACHINE 
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Here’s the Machine that Saves 
7 to 15 Cents a Dozen 
On the Manufacturing Cost of Half Hose 


~ 


IMPROVED MODEL F MACHINE 


There is no expensive skilled labor required in the 
operation of our Model F machine for the production of 
half hose in all qualities and from any material. 
The saving effected ranges from 7 to 15 cts. per dozen. 
Isn’t this worthy of consideration ? 

Established 1565 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INc. 


88 PEARL STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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KNIT. 
New Mills. 


Canada, Ontario, Ingersoll. Five new knitting 
machines and several finishing machines, for the 
manufacture of underwear, are being added to 
the equipment of Thomas Waterhouse & Co., Ltd. 


Delaware, Wilmington. An equipment for the 
manufacture of men’s cotton knit underwear has 
been installed at 102 E. 4th St., by parties who are 
operating under the name of the Comet Manu- 
facturing Company The incorporation of this 
company with capital stock of $50,000 by Samuel 
Greenbaum, Herman Stetcher and Nathan Brall- 
man was noted earlier in the month, 


*Maryland, Hagerstown. The plant of the 
Windsor Knitting Company, which was recently 
destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt immediately 
This company manufactured men’s fine seamless 
half hose. H. J. Crosson is superintendent 


New Hampshire, Nashua. Honore Caron, 15 
Gilman St., is constructing a building in which he 
will install knitting machines for manufacturing 
stockings, sweaters and other knit goods. Mr 
Caron expects to begin operations in August. 


New Jersey, Passaic. Paul Guenther, Inc., man- 
ufacturing men’s and women’s fashioned silk ho- 
siery, at Dover, has purchased fourteen acres of 
land bordering on the Lackawanna R. R. tracks, 
and a 4-story brick building is in process of erec- 
tion. No details can be given out at present. This 
is a new branch of the Dover plant and in no way 
affects the operations in Dover 


Nebraska, Deshler. Construction work was 
started on a building for the Deshler Knitting 
Mills on July 6th and equipment will be installed 
to manufacture hosiery and men’s, women’s and 
children’s knit goods, beginning operations about 
Jan. I, 1915 [he project was started by a gov- 
ernment school teacher in Austria, near Chem- 
nitz, and will employ a number of foreign people 
The machinery will be imported largely from 


Austria 


*North Carolina, Elizabeth City. The building 
under construction for the new Pasquotank Ho 
siery Co. will soon be completed. It will be one 
story high, 150 by 50 feet, and will be equipped to 
manufacture hosiery. This company was organ- 
ized several months ago with capital stock of $50,- 
ooo. Noah Burfoot, a local business man, is pres 
ident; F. V. Scott, vice-president, and Dennis Van 
Horn, manager, 


Pennsylvania, Carbondale. Clyde M. Faatz and 
a Mr. Wenzel are establishing a new knitting 
plant for the manufacture of sweaters and fancy 
knit goods at 43 Williams Ave., under the name 
of Faatz & Wenzel. Business will be started on 
a small scale with 5 knitting machines, but they 
expect later to establish a larger plant. Electric 





power will be used. They would like to get in 
touch with salesmen or a selling house handling 
their lines of men’s, women’s and _ children’s 
goods. 

Pennsylvania, Newcastle. The new company 
recently organized under the name of the New 
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Castle Knitting Mills is organized with W. H 
Grove, treasurer, and Mr. Grove with Robert A. 
McKinney, O. P. Brown, A. L. Thayer, Charles 
Greer, J. W. Neff, Edward W. Beadle, J. C. Mc- 
Cready, and D. S. Pyle, form the Board of Direct- 
ors. This new concern will have capital stock of 
$100,000, of which $75,000 has been subscribed, 
and will manufacture hosiery and other knitted 
fubrics, selling the output to jobbers. An option 
has been taken on a building on South Mill St., 
formerly occupied by the Standard Wire Com 
peny. A new boiler house and dye house will be 
added to the building and it is expected to start 
cperations in October. J. N. Wood, and Samuel 
M. McCracken, at present connected with one oi 
the large knitting mills in the East, have been 
secured as general manager and superintendent 
cf the plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. N. Neuman, super- 
intendent and member of the firm of Titelman & 
Neuman, operating the Puritan Knitting Mills of 
Pa., at 313 Arch St., has recently severed his con 
nection with the concern and is arranging for 
purchase of machinery for the equipment of a 


plant for manufacture of high grade sweater coats 
at an address which at this time it is impossible 
to secure. The Puritan Mills will be continued 


at the old address by Mr. Titelman 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Bert W. Wilson, form- 
erly of Reading, is looking for a suitable site a 
Hiyde Crest, a suburb of Reading, to erect a plan 
for the manufacture of hosiery 


o> ct 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Winsted. An addition is being 
built to the plant of the Winsted Hosiery Com- 
pany for a carpenters’ building. The Torrington 
Construction Company has the contract 


Georgia, Grantville Work will be started 
August I on an addition to the plant of the Grant- 
ville Hosiery Mills, 220 feet long by 100 feet wide, 
of brick construction, with tar-concrete floor and 
tar-gravel roof. The power house will be en- 
larged and remodeled, improvements made to the 
power machinery, and a new engine installed, in- 
cluding condensing equipment, heater, pumps, etc. 
It is planned to add 5,000 spindles. This company 
manufactures seamless cotton hosiery on present 
equipment of 5,000 spindles, 150 latch need 
chines, 30 ribbers and 12 loopers. W. N. Banks is 
president and buyer; Glenn Arnold, treasurer; 
Emmett Sewall, secretary; and J. F. Brasch, super- 
intendent. Park A. Dallis Company, engineer- 
architect, of Atlanta, are in charge of the im- 
provements. 


le ma- 





Maryland, Frostburg. Ten additional knitting 
machines are being installed in the local plant of 
the Parker Hosiery Mill & Dye Works and 
further increases will be made until forty new ma- 


hines have been added 


*Maryland, Hagerstown. The work of rebuild 


ng the Antietam Knitting Co. has already begun 
and arrangements will be made for new equip- 
ment at once. Pressing orders are being taken 
care of bv the branch at Hancocl The plant 


was recently burned with a loss bout $75,000 
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GEARED 
SPEED REDUCING DEVICES 


CONNE 

HIGH SPEED. MOTOR TO MACHINE. 

GEARS RUN IN OIL,.CASES DUSTPROOF 
OTHER TYPES 


TH A.& F. BROWN °. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
79 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


AUTOMATIC Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
POWER YARN TESTER MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENTED Flat Steel Heddles 


and Frames 


Drop Wires and Heddles Doup Heddles 
Reed Wire Duplex Heddles 


Specialists in Metal Punching 


2110-18 West Allegheny Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Serre egy 


The 
Cell Drier 
is recognized as 
the most modern 
and efficient drier 
on the market. 

It is used by the 
leading finishers 
because it ope- 

; etes at the high- 
Manufactured by est speeds and at low cost. It saves steam, 


HENRY SCOTT & CO. power and space. Let us tell you more 


223-233 Eddy St., Providence, R.I. about it. 


TAUNTON, - MASS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Georgia, ‘Dublin It 
Oconee River Mills will not 
which was destroyed by fire 
Che plant has been shut down for some 
water works system of the plant 

The River Mills manuta 
goods and had equipment 18,000 


looms 


rebuild 
several weeks ag 
time 

out 
ture 


sp n 


the was 
Oconee 
cotton 


dies and 225 


Georgia, Winder. The Barrow County Cott 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock o 
$125,000 by L. S. Radford, J. M. Williams and 

S. Lanier. Messrs. Radford and Williams 
been operating the Winder Cotton Mill 


Case, 


Kansas, Hutchinson. No 

taken in the matter ot ablishin 

plant at the Hutchinson State Industri 
formatory, nor can any action be taken until 
meeting of the legislature in 1915. It is true, as 
reported previously, that the superintendent and 
the penal board have recommended the establish 
ment of this plant. J. N. Herr is the superin- 
tendent. 

Kansas, Kansas City. The 
Cotton Mills Company, recently 
capital stock of $125,000 to take over the Kansas 
City Cotton Mills, has received the deeds to the 
property. L. L. Seibel is president of the new 
company and A. W. Peet, secretary and treasurer 
Mr. Peet is also chairman of the committee of 
bondholders. No plans are announced as to the 
disposition of the mill property or its use by the 
new company 


been 


new Wyandotte 
organized with 


Kentucky, Louisville. Ira F. Phillips, formerly 
superintendent of the Louisville Cotton Mills 
Company, is promoting a new cotton mill com- 
pany to occupy the building formerly used by the 
Hope Worsted Mills. Mr. Phillips’ address 1s 
2511 Ramsdell Ave., Louisville, Ky 


*Massachusetts, Amesbury. It is reported that 
, 7 ; 

part of the machinery in the Hamilton Woolen 
Company's idle plant has been sold and that the 
buildings are being offered for sale 

Chicopee Falls Building 
granted contractors for alt 
the Hampden Bleachery, 


Massachusetts 
mits have been 
on the plant 
about $2,600 


Rhode 
pany will 
and some 
partment of 
this company is at 


Rhode Island, Practically 
in the Natick 1 rf B. & R 
been replaced with ring frames. Sey 
ning frames during the 
stated that all mules will be 
he first of Augu 

Rhode Island, Providence Phe 
for the Colored Worsted Company 
for the installation of machinery. 7 

stories high. It wil 


200 by 48 feet. 3 
spinning, twisting and drying 


the 
and about 150 operatives will be 


per 
rations 


The Coy 


Island, Anthony 
bo. 1,300 new 


install about 

drawing equipment in 
the local mill. Th 

Providence 


the mules 


Increase 
ments, 


MILL NEWS 


Counting 
Systems 


We do more than sell you counting machines. We sell 
you SERVICE, which means informationand help that will 
Inake your counting machines of more value to you. We 
want to help you solve your counting troubles, whether you 
have one machine or hundreds : 

Write us about your troubles and your problems. Maybe 
some other firm has solved the very question you are up 
against. If we can not tell you at once, we'll start an in 
vestigation that will get the information for you. 


DURANT COUNTERS 


are profit makers in textile mills. 
mer es and meth 


Give definite check on 
/s. Large figures, easily read, easily 
set. Simple and reliable construction. Write ws today for 
help on that c Ask for Catalog N A 


W. N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 


twcha 


unting probl 


t 


Allen Safety Set Screws Prevent Accidents 


Many thousands are killed or maimed for life each year by project- 


ing heads of setscrews. You can prevent such accidents by using 


ALLEN SAFETY SET SCREWS 


Write for price list No. 6and free samples for testing. 
The Allen Manufacturing Company 
135 Sheldon St., Hartford, Conn. 


Canadian Factory, St. Johns, P. Q., Canada 


Reliance 
Hot Plate 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade 


For price and particu- 
lars address 


Reliance Machine 
Works 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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Boomer & Boschert 2 On 


BALING PRESSES [TT 


ARE THE STANDARD 
Pp. 





Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size Any Power 





meee = =5=9Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
~~ na cio. 838 WEST WATER ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








HYDRAULIC, 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL, RIVER, MASS. 
| SAVE | THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 


Made of paper and wood, 


Their Cost QA . re. 
In Freight canes ee 


Thread and Silk S P O O IL S of any description 
Made from one piece, up to 6"’ long and 3''dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices 





seem to satisfy the most particular customers. We can give an 


finish desired. Estimates furnished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 





| 


| Parker Spool and Bobbin Company | 
i FORMERLY AT LOWELL, MASS. 
LEWISTON - - MAINE 


Joun E. Kewnprick, President Myron Fisu, Treasurer M, C, Fisn, Secretary 


American Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of Reeds, Harness, Belting and General Mill Supplies 
We make a specialty of Harness for American Warp Drawing-in Machine 


OFFICE and STORE—135-137 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. FACTORIES—Central Falls, R. {. and Fall River, Mass, 


DIXON PATENT STIRRUP ADJUSTING SADDLE 


{,200,000 pairs now in use 
Best Saddle for Top Rolls of Spinning Frames 


Send for Samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. CO —.D 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, Stirrups and Levers 





—$—$ 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*New Jersey, Passaic. The Tuxedo Mills (Inc.) 
whose organization was noted several weeks ago, 
have leased quarters at Center Ave. and Summer 
St., as stated in a previous report and are manu- 
facturing men’s and women’s wear, fancy wor- 
steds and vestings, on an equipment of forty-nine 
looms. H. L. Patterson is treasurer and buyer 


New Jersey, Paterson. An explosion of one of 
the cylinders of a finishing machine partly wrecked 
the machinery in the plant of the Central Silk 
Finishing Company, located in the Murray Mill 
One man was killed and another injured 


New Jersey, Paterson Jenjamin Lesser, of 
Brooklyn, is advertising in the Paterson Press for 
a 150-loom silk plant, which he is willing to buy 


New Jersey, Paterson. Stern & Pohly have sold 
the looms on one floor of their nlant in the High 
land Mill and will rent the space to a tenant 
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New Jersey, Paterson. A new concern has been 
organized under the name of the Paterson Cop 
Winding Company with capital stock of $20,000, to 
carry on a business of warping and winding cot- 
ton, silk and other materials. The incorporator: 
are Frederick Huber, John J. Bower and William 
Thompson. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Diamond Silk Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$150,000 to manufacture, buy and sell silk. The 
incorporators are Wolf Amel, Paterson; Louis 
Amel, New York City, and Joseph Smith, Pater- 
son. The office of the company is at 95 Harrison 
St 

*New York, New York Mills. Practically all 
the holders of the 4,000 preferred shares of the 
New York Mills have agreed to accept the offer 
niade in the interest of A. D. Julliard & Company 
to purchase their shares at ten per cent. and have 
surrendered their stock to the Utica Trust & 
Deposit Company 








WASTE PIPE 


Increased Efficiency 


This Combination Drinking and Cooler Fountain 


was designed for one of the largest 
industrial plants 


It is so durable, sanitary and efficient 
that it has immediately sprung into 
favor in many factories where a pure 
bubbling and cool drink is desired, as 
during the hottest days a cool, refresh- 
ing drink is supplied that results in 
better feeling and better work. 


Rundle Spence Manufacturing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














Our Automatic 
Roving Can Spring 


Made of fine quality spring wire 
adjusted to the same tension, 
The plate or follower is made 
of IXXX tin plate with rounded 
edges, avoiding all wear on the 
sides ofthe can. A _ half inch 
hole in the center of the plate 
prevents suction, The spring 
for satisfactory service. 








Write for prices. 


James Hill Mig. Co., 


Providence, R. I, 











Eureka Fire Hose 


Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Knitting Mills and 
Factories need positive protection instantly avail- 
able. Eureka Hose gives protection. 
“Eureka” has the lasting quality and the capacity 
to resist wear and tear. 
Fire Hose for every possible duty. 


Eureka Fire Hose Mig. Co, 
NEW YORK 
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Key Seating Attachment 


FOR 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 


seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, ciroulass 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


FP Weeanstvcthevrk ane, Van Noorden Skylights 


we 
Sw a | ADMIT DAYLIGHT NOTHING ELSE 


Applicable wherever daylight is desired. 


Send for Catalogue 


E. Van Noorden & Company 


100 Magazine St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 50 Congress Street NEW YORKH: 111 Broadway. 


| { s 2 . . 

mportant eee in Worsted Spinning. 
THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 
saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the tubes, saves 
abor, n aintains uniform speed, and most important of 
‘all, makes PERFECT YARN. Refertolargest worsted mine, 

BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 

ALSO MFRS. OF 
STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES. Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 


3 
13 5 

SEFSSETSTEISS SS. eee ee 6 ee 
TRADE MARK 


BARBER -COLMAN 


Main OFFICE ANO Factory 
RocKrormo liu 


wa 


sss. 


Boston.Mass. GREENVILLE S C. 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING Bae ee 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY 
Arlington Heights (near Boston), Mass. 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Proprietor 
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FACTS AND GOSSIP. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Whiteha 


3 ned 1 
% Pennsylvania, Pen Argvl. Some of the em- léxtile Company, with 30 broad looms on wh 
ee ae Pray eee | ae ae they will manufacture a line of cotton and worsted 
ployes of the Pen Argyl Silk Company, silk —s 
2 tl rowsters, are out on strike “— dress goods is the name under which the Holden 
hrowsters, are out on strike 


are starting up a plant in their old building 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An announcement Margaret and Ditman Sts., Frankford 
has been made to the effect that the partnership 


Roe tu f Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Samet-Brist 
existing between Charles W. Greaves, Arthur W. 


1 


Textile Company are operating a number of loonis 








4 Greaves ) . ~reavesc eating } . 
eave and John E Greave , operating under the ou Terry wash cloths by electric power, on E St 
name - _ eaves oe ge tt of ee S below Indiana Ave., selling the product direc 
vear and dress goods with 108 looms at Jasper . : 
; es &* ‘ ge ane Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The M. I. David 
nd Huntingdon Sts., have dissolved partnership, F : a a ‘ 
r : fie . eae } son Co., manufacturers of hair cloths on 80 ms 
- Charles W. Greaves retiring from the firm. The ce ris ; ; 
3 ; : es od : t Shackamaxon and Wildey Sts., who also 
$ business will be carried on in the future by Arthur cs in Ole ’ 
d “7 : - stalled some time ago an equipment for makings 
W. and John E. Greaves. se ccee on ahae age tage 
} : lurkish towels, have discontinued the manufa 
a Pennsylvania, Philadelphia [Ihe T. A. Harris ture of towels and will confine their operations in 
| Company, proprietors of the Continental Dye the future to hair cloths only 
Works, have had conveyed to them by Susan W Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Max Davidso1 
| rr) he 115 ’ . ) <e (] tah] - . 1 > a 
Harris, the dw lings, dye house and stables on erating the Standard Mills with 8 looms on b 
Hancock St and rh mpson ot, where their pres spreads in the Lomax Mills, Jasper and Orlea 
nt plant is cated The conveyance has been St 1s gone out of business and disposed 
ade to them for $30,000, subject to ground rents equipment to Armshire & Wheeler, dealers in tex 
$96. The assessed valuation of the property is tile machinery at 2nd and Dauphin St 
$34,000 report the selling of the looms to partie in M 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. At bankru:t sale Comb, Miss., who will start it up again on 
of the plant of William R. Russell, operating the me line of fabrics 
Kensington Skein Silk Dye Works, 1735 N. 6th Rhode Island, Central Fal Business 
St., its equipment was purchased by D. F. Waters gcod at present at the plant of the Abedare W 
the sum of $1,500 ng Company, manufacturers of cotton and 
} ] } . ‘ 
: . ae ~~ : 9 da a brics, and there is a prospect o I ve 
é ania, Philadelphia The Royal Woolen ae aoe : a m 
. ' ‘ : cne 1 in the near tuture 
Mills, wl were started up two years ago at Been he mee ee 
Kensington Ave. and Nicetown Lane, with 7 broad Rhode Island, Glendale l'wo ee, 
for the manufacture 1 hilla fabrics employes have been erected by the Orrell M 
| which has been shut down for several months Inc., a1 everal more houses are plann 
eported as being for sale ; 
ton Mills w dispose of their loon in 
yperate their plant entire n hose varns, dis i] 
: eee ene at eee ing C Mill Bask 
nung ii¢ manulac r¢ ) \ sneetings y =a Pa _ 
Raaing st: mepetcere Oe Sone aetna. | Te. ca. oe askets 
I . se aoe we . . 


Barrels, Boxes | 








Mi ve not mad y arrang nt yr Will neither dent nor break when subjecte ; 
one Se ee : S ne hard usage. Stronger than wood, | ! 
€ ) i Hl€ ) I t 318,000 1 , 
' than steel : 
ve by insurances 
; : ° . rT ~ } 
Ohio, Toledo. The nam the A Diamond State Fibre Co. f 
| eh ee Winiialste iatid oe eet ‘ . : ’ 
Jyeing - eimishing \ , : Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania 
y hanged t the merican Buckram Weavi & : 
‘ 2 Y ) ‘Yr rs 4 } ¢ Ss 
4 } } , Compan Branches in Principal Citie 
’ 
; 
We have been supplying many of the larg 
7 est Textile Manufacturing Plants wit! | 
Second Growth HICKORY PICKER if 
STICKS for twenty-five years. Weare ' 
N 1 vy cK —— : a position to make you right prices, ar i 
Lo . H 1 1 ©) =a YY Oo furnish you with just such quant | 





you desire. Our Picker Sticks are mad 


the best hickory possible to obtain, and are thoroughly guaranteed, Sticks aremadeand CHARLES BOND COMP’Y 
fitted exactly as per sketch or sample, which should always be sent with firstorder, §62Q Arch Street, Phila. 








Specify “AMERICAN” Steel Split Pulleys 


Better Be Sure Than Sorry 


Stocked and Sold by Dealers 
THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. Bbiladelphia Chicago 
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WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 
Users Know What It Means 


Mills who are using Wyandotte Textile Soda know that as a wool and 
cloth scourer and fuller, a soap builder, and neutralizer, as an assistant in 
the fixing and brightening of colors, and for preparing bleach with chloride 
of lime Wyandotte Textile Soda has no equal. 


They will laugh at your ignorance if you suggest that ‘*soda is soda 
and they are all the same.” Sodas may appear as similar as salt and gran- 
ulated sugar, and in their action be equally as different. Wyandotte 
Textile Soda is unlike any alkali you have ever used. 


It thoroughly removes all grease and other matter, but does it without 
the least injury to the tensile strength of the fibre. The thoroughness with 
which it cleans, insures a wool that takes the dye evenly with no streaks or 
discoloration. It also imparts that soft lofty feel and appearance so much 
desired. On Worsted Yarn its action is equally desirable, bringing it out 


clear and snowy-white, not dingy or gray-white. 


Then again.for washing woolen and worsted clothes its superior action 
is easily apparent in the bright, clear colors. The fact that Wyandotte 
Textile Soda will not strip the colors is of great value 


1 where you are using resist dyes on Worsted Cloths, 


1 66 99 | Peers ; é 

Wyandotte | bringing their colors out bright and clear. 

; Ome Crademark = Card We would also be pleased to tell you of its 
beneficial action on Hosiery and Knit Goods. 


Further tnformation 
as to these or other uses 


i 
| always gladly supplied. 
} 
| 


Order from your supply house. 


ManmuracTURED BY 


j Che J. B. Ford Companp, | 


1 Wpandone, RKO. OS. 
i s ee 4 This Cleaner has been awarded the 


} t 


highest prize wherever exhibited. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich., U.S.A. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE, 
THE WOOL MARKET WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 
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WOOD BLACKS 


FASTNESS TO CARBONIZING 


Do you know that the rich Logwood Blacks when properly dyed are fast to proper carbonizing? 











The advantages of using Logwood Blacks for black and white effects need little demonstration. 


We can furnish you with new and improved methods of dyeing Logwood Blacks and of carboni- 
zing, whereby the Logwood Blacks retain their true shade and impart to fabrics the desirable 


Logwood Black effects. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 
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A Rabbit’s Foot 


Of some sort is as necessary for success in catching prosperity 
as for catching coons. 

As I write certain great manufacturers of agricultural machin. 
ery are in financial hot water. 

Awhile ago certain great manufacturers of Electrical Machinery 
were in financial hot water. 

Yes, and awhile ago certain great manufacturers of automo- 
biles were in financial hot water. 

Not one of the Agricultural unfortunates, 

Not one of the Electrical unfortunates, 

Not one of the Automobile unfortunates 

Had Hook’d ’er to the Biler — 

But on the other hand :— 

THE INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. have their plants 
in this country and Europe equipped with Ridgway Hydraulic 
Elevators. 

THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY are 
seven of the Ridgway Steam Hydraulic Elevators 

THE PACKARD AND CADILLAC Automobile 
have Ridgway Steam Hydraulic Elevators. 

The same kind of brains that can appreciate the Ridgway Steam 
Hydraulic Elevators will guide the factory to success. 


Direct Acting 


now running 


Companies 


Yes, Mabel, ifthe Boss wants a sure enough rabbit's foot he will 
Elevator in Large not fail to 


Soins ceed —— “ Hook ’er to the Biler” 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Elevator Makers to Folks Who Hnow 


ALFRED SUTER encineer 


200 Fifth Avenue - New York 


Importer of all the latest types of 


Testing Instruments. 
Conditioning Ovens. 
Yarn Numbering Scales. 
Yarn Reels. 
Universal Cloth and Yarn Analyzing Set. 


Combined Yarn and Cloth Strength Tester 


(adapted for hand, motor drive or oil plunger) 


Microscopes. Pick Counters. 


Gambs 
Micro- Thread Counter 


jew 20 Twist Tester, with take-up registering device and magni- th fyi f b 
fying glass for spinning twist. Also has even tension attachment with magnifying power of 6, 20, and 40 times 
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CHART SHOWING COURSE OF PRICES FOR WOOL, TOPS, AND WORSTED YARN AT BRADFORD, ENGLAND 


BRADFORD MARKET 


The fact that merinos are dearer on the month 


does not mean that demand for merino yarns and 
goods has vay improved in this market 


e change the opposite direction and the 


perforce to be paid in London 


was wrung ft spinners who have no chance of 
ectting the extra money back Recognizing tl 
reality of the shortage all concerned have diverted 
demand to fine crossbred wherever that course 
hi been p s id e result has been t nit 
4 m es finer than 50s 


lows rossl curred in anticipation 

n i vhere the raw materia t 

( as i g pply The fall has done lit 
ng : he trade 1 crossbred 1 

\ the topmakers profit. It 
American support—or the hope of it—that 
keeps up the price of medium and low crossbred 

e pure ie English ip | id been 


to expect buving orders from America before now 


J yUuVyINg country sales they have been 
¢ é bv n wit] he prices tet ed b 
( ie yf sim quality and pares 
of such wo s North hoggs have been got at 
rat that ar ked on as favorable 

Spinners fis t cifficult to get delivery particu 


portant new busines Thev have many frames 


several mills are on short hours and 


hem proj to make an unvsually long stop 








t holiday time. Some makers vo! 1 coat 
ngs re worse off than t have eve beet 
ire suffering from th xhaust ) 

d the s! arr ( ew Both tl 
makers of dress g Ss are i g king 
voods ‘ ow! cout The ded woolen 
trade len flat and it is s n the Colne 
Va that only one firm is busy 1 2 firm 





ed t € 1s ) Ww The Am« i larket 

the that manufac rs of 
f ney v ae alia 

WOOLEN MILL NEWS 

Maine. Sanford The new d house being 
built for the Goodall Worsted Company will be of 
brick construction end will take the place of th 
present wooden building There will be no sus- 
pension of operations during ynstruction work 

Massachusetts, South Royalston. It is reported 


that about fifty new looms have been ordered by 
the Rovalston Mills of the American Woolen Com- 
pany nd the first installment of twelve has ar- 

and is being set up. This new equipmen 


replaces old machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for the Porter Bros. Textile Company, by 
H. T. & I. T. Porter and Clarence R. Godfrey 
The company will commence its operations in the 
Holden Mill, Margaret and Ditman Sts., Frank- 
ford, where they are installing 10 looms, the first 
of a larger equipment to follow, which they will 
ope rate on worsted me n’s wear and dress g ods to 
be sold through New York. John P. Leary, for- 
merly connected wi will 


1 


charge of the piant as superintendent 
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1914 Edition 32d Year of 


Now Ready American Publication 
Directory of the Knitting Trade 


“THE RED COVERED BOOK” 


One hundred and forty-two new mills and thousands of changes since 191 3. 


The edition is limited, and it is well to order now. 


Handy Size for the Pocket. PRICE $1.50 Nearly 700 Pages 


What It Contains 


Full report of every knitting mill in the List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, 


ted States and Canada, arranged alphabet etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. 


by states and tow giving Capitaliza i . ‘ 
f th , ling s Manufacturers’ selling agents and commis- 
es ¢ neo . luc g super . 
fie ie al ip . , sion merchants handling knit goods ; the name 
goods lade: : : oo z ; 
anim her of of the person in charge of the 


31 “ee ; partment is given. When a 


agent or special selling agent fo 
the names of the mills s 


agent’s name. 


New York Buyers ‘of k: 


out of town jobbers and large retailers, givit 


Special copyrighted maps of 


ts showing the cities a town street addresses of buyers and names and a 
€ Kl dresses of concerns for whom they buy 
wi 

New York addresses of out of town jobbers, 
Carefully classified index of manufacturers giving the New York address at which repre 


yrding to kind of goods made. All the ma: sentatives of out of town jobbers can be reach: 


eee ae See oe —- List of Jobbers of knit goods, telling 
nil einen used Je 


kind of goods handled and the name of the 


Alphabetical index of manufacturers giv aye) ge ee 


€ ay I iD vnere epor 


Department stores and large retailers hand 


ay c ling Knit goods, 


Knitting yarn manufacturefs, giving classi An index of machinery and supplies 


ists of mills s} 


g yarns for itting in the nufacture of knit goods, also \ 


S 


a dealers supplying knitting yarns. 


For the Sales Department: 


demand of the selling end of the industry for a separate book giving only 
the particular lists it needs in its work is supplied by 


The Knit Goods Trade 


>¢ 


300-page book giving Classified Index of Manufacturers, Jobbers, 

nt Stores, Large Retailers, New York Buyers, New York Addresses 
Town Jobbers, and Manufacturers’ Selling Agents. 

Published by the 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON 


The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales 


THE COTTON MARKET 
New Mills. 
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TO DATE. 


COTTON. 


Iphia. It reported that 
rmerly in the Turkish towel 








WEIMAR BROS. Cotton 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEA 


Phone Connections. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Mercerized Tapes 


R AND OTHER TRADES 
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“The Whitest White 


makes 


The Lightest Light” 


Good Light 
Reduces Spoilage 


Good light is important in 
keeping down production costs 
in the factory. Daylight is 
the best and least expensive 
light. See that your walls and 


= 


ceilings reflect it. 


Glidden’s 


Mill White 


will solve the problem of get- 
ting the most possible daylight 


into your mill. It’s the right 
mill white—the mill white that 
stays white. Write for full 
information. 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada 


Branch Warehouses 


New York Chicago London 


COTTON MILL NEWS 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Alabama, Jacksonville. Some new electric drive 
equipment will be installed by the Profle Cotton 
Mills, manufacturers of cotton yarns 


Alabama, Sylacauga It is reported that 
Marble City Mills will enlarge their plant and 
stall some new machinery. The plant now con- 
tains 5,000 spindles, making 8s to 16s hosiery yarns, 
operating by steam power. Benja Russell, of 
the Russell Mfg. Company, Inc., Alexander City, 
has been elected president, and S. P. McDonald 
has been elected secretary and treasurer 


Connecticut, Versailles. A warp d 
hine is being set oe in the plant 
Mig Company 


*Georgia, Cedartown. The new 
Mills, recently organized, as note 
stock of $250,000 to manufacture 
the plant formerly occupied by 
Knitting Company, will erect an 
to the plant and install some new 


Georgia, Griffin. Five thousand 
dies are to be added to the equip: 
Rushton Cotton Mills, replacing 
and orders for this equipment have 


No looms will be added Fancy 


domets and shirtings are manufact 


Georgia, Macor Six thousand 
dies will be added to the equipt ent of tl 
ham Cotton Mills for the manufacture of heavy 


Georgia, West Point. Thirty-eight new rds 
nd some roving frames are to be installed in the 


Lanett Cotton Mills 


Massachusetts, Chicopee. A force of men at 
work tearing down the old No. 2 Mill of the 
Dwight Mig. Co. An extension of the new No. 


1 Mill is to be erected on the site The work is 
eing done by the Casper Ranger C 


*Massachusetts, Millbury. J. J. Prindiville Co., 
the contractors who are erecting the addition to 
the Cordis Mill, have begun to tear down the 

storehouse to make room for the new build- 
ings, the erection of which is being pushed along 
as speedily as possible \s noted in previous 
reports, the capacity of the Cordis Mill] is to be 
doubled. 

Massachusetts, North Adams. P! 
made and work will soon be starte 
tion of a new power house for the 
ton Mills. An officer of the comy 
as stating that the ‘erection of the 
plant is the first step in plans to 
million dollar addition 


North Carolina, Concord Twent; 1e¥ 
spinning frames are being installed in the plant of 
the Brown Mfg. Company, and will be started up 
in about two or three 


North Carolina, Hickory Plans 
made by the Ivey Mill Co. for extensive impr 
ments to be made during the next month or two. 
\ number of improvements have been made in 
the past month 
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Great Saving In Power Shown By Dodge Goods 
In Androscoggin Mills 


One COgY Yells 


* JAMES E.COBURN vfyent 


Cie 
wewidterue veb. 17 


1913 


we 
Dodge Mfg. Co., 
Mr. Rodney C. Penney 
Maine Re 
Dear Mr. Penney: 
It gives me pleasure to report to you.the satisfaction 
your material has given since sane has been installed in our Mills. 


I speak in a genera] way of material--meaning the complete 
line--shafting, hangers, couplings and pulleys, particularly the IRON 
CENTER WOOD RIM PULLEYS. Their carring power over METAL FACE. PULLEYS 
are appreciated when once used. We have adopted them as THE pulleys, 
when any changes are made. 

I wish also to thank you for the Engineering advise in 


our Power Plant drives, whereby we have made a great saving in power. 


I wish you success in your future proposition 
Youfs truly, 
4 » . g 
t th 0-1/0 U i 


Estimates on Complete Transmission Equipments for 


Textile Mills Cheerfully Furnished Free of Obligation 
Dodge Manufacturing Company 


General Offices and Works - MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CINCINNATI ATLANTA PITTSBURGH GRAND RAPIDS 
815 Arch St ) Purchase St SW. Thirds s. 1 hs ‘ LA B \ 
CHICAGO NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, O DALLAS 
214 8. Clinton St | Murray St 100 N. Third St { NW] th St l4th and! ‘ Ss B I 
INDIANAPOLIS, Merchants Bank Buildir 
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MERCERIZED 
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Dyers, Bleachers, Gasse 


Dyers of Colors Fast to 


SUN AND BLEACHING 





Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company 
CHESTER, PA. 
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cents 


45 
40 


35 
80 
25 


Phere 


yarn situati 


from var 
little impr 


knitters 


of la 
asking 
having 
for some 


quiry from 


Another 
ported as 


both cases 


were less than what the spinners of 


a 
would 


have created very 


this number 


THE COTTON YARN MARKET 


“AN &} 
COTIS If 


Yarn Department 


Es [TWAR.| APR. | May 


GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


oO improvement in the 


he past month and 


about the same 


yperation and unsettled 


the whole country 

the manufacturers put 
as to what t do or 
Iphia market weaving : 
a ; 245 
ita still with purchas- 26s 
delivery and in nal ts 30S 
have been re yr »¢] h 34S 
265 


days. One purcl 
; 40S 


attracted attention 


On cones, 


yarns which are reported 


‘arried in stock by the _ deale: 
before he received the 

party who bought the st 
5,000 Ibs. of 1/20 warps, is 


ving been sold at 20 1/2 cents 


the prices paid by the manufactu: 
these yarn 
ier. Offers of 24 1/2 cents for 2 
little interest among buyer 


and this is rather strange when the: 


seems to be but a fair stock of yarns in the Phil 


adelphia warehouses and hardly if any yarns ar 


steamship lines. In the carpet tr 


selling at 20 cents for white stock 


ents for 


I > cents 


2/20 warps 


been offere 


tinged stock 8/3 tubes 18 
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2 1/2 cents while 2/30 I 
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to 26 cents and 1/14 w 
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Carded Peeler 
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A garment made with our 
Spun Silk Machine Twist 


gives your salesmen a_ good 


talking point. 





You can improve that part of the ; — 
garment which is subjected to the ” EE ee 
greatest wear by using our Spun Silk Machine Twist 
made especially for Sweater Coat buttonholes. The 
difference in the yardage over the same size in cotton 
will offset the difference in the cost. 

All staple colors can be furnished at short notice. 
Many manufacturers are finding it is economy to have 
us figure on their special requirements. 


Nonotuck Silk ee 





hed 1838 


SPUN SILK YARNS 





Florence, Mass. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


Windsor Locks, - Conn. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, 


Novelty Yarns Worsted, ‘Mohair sed Sitk. 
on Beams, Jack Spools, Tubes and Cones, 
Cotton Warps In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 
° Gives the High Silk-Like Lustre 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns 


in Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics. 
















HOUSATONIC, 
MASS. 


MONUMENT MILLS, 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack-Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | ™.‘cesig"" |“ 













PRESS PAPER SPECIALTIES 


HIGHEST GRADE FOR ALL PURPOSES 
BEST VALUE JACQUARD CARDS Inquiries Solicited 


raunsow. cosx. THE MERWIN PAPER CO. aantroni*tonn. 
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YARN DEPARTMENT 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


- 
ITAMBETH COTTOM ROPE FOR 
POWER TRANSM/SS/ON 


Lambeth Anti-Frayine Compound: 
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26 “Wuy Not TRY LAMBETH NEXT TIME” 


Parr asi aries: JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


Cotton Yarns 


1O 


I2 PROVIDENCE, RFR. 

=s “4 Providence, Chicago, Philadelphia New York 

16 { 

18s 2 

eet. me Fred Sternberg & Co. 
Southern frame yarr er grad 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

6s and 8s 19 2RCERIZE 

ros . 2 J stato} COTTON YARNS 


Eastern cones (high grad 











RN CAN Ps: ciel te cw: 23 

<< . 24 Cc. MOORE @ CoO. 

145s 24 Manufacturers of 

- 25% Twines, Threads and Yarns . 

= bids aig te”, - cn a : ; Jacquard Harness Twines of all 

20s and 22s . . 2074 -20% inds on hand and made to order 
Skein yarn (mostly Souths S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts,, Phila, 
a" { 
4S and 98s f 

IOs and 12s . 20-2 = Te ~ ; 
sofas Hoe ss JAMES E. MITCHELL CO. 

22s . 22 COMMISSION MERCHANTS it 

10/2 20 
+ : COTTON YARNS | 

20/2 - 2-124 Ch 

30/2 . 25 srow uildi ng | 185 Summe! 

40/2 oo ww ’ 
8/2 | . 20 : | 
7/¢ 20 Students Cotton Spinning . 

fits itt Ais wi By NASMI1H ii 
t Price $3.00. Express prepaid H 

10/I one 20 7 OR Student and Manufacturer. Cover } 
14/1 ; : 21 from g aning through 1 ng and mu Hi 
16/1 .. ar. ie 21% 600 pages, 600 tllustrations, drafts, plans, et Hl 

20/1 22 Lord & Nagle Co., Publishers, Boston i 

+/ a] 

26/1 ME a ee en 

30/1 25} s HIGH GRADE Ss 
8 . 21 § © Bleaching, Fulling and Scouring © 6 
12 2 7 ss A Soars ma 
- . fF Red Oil and Olive Oil Crown Soaps —> 6 


20/2 on SS J. 0. Draper Co. i; Pawtucket, R. 1. S&S 


26/2 eR ES Se EE ee ee ae ae oe a 
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8. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 











MERCERIZED YARNS, 


Industrial Tape Mills Co. 


i Huntingdon Sts, Phila,, Pa. 
Mans uiae turers of 


SPOOL TAPES. STAY BINDINGS AND BRAIDS 
Also Sole Manufacturers of 
SA xX o ~ 
New Guaranteed Non-Shrinkable Tape 





Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment 


EDWARD S. HYDE 


22ce CHESTNUT STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





HUGHES FAWVCETT 
115 and 117 Franklin St., New York 
Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines 
And Linen Yarns and Threads for every purpose 


Turkey Red Yarns 


LARGE STOCK PROMPT DELIVERIES 





Manufacturers’ Agents 


New York 











The Ramic Agency Ramie Yarns and Threads 


TO NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS AT 
432 FOURTH AVE. 


ORSWELL MILLS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


>» From Egyptian and Peeler Cotton, Carded or Combed, in Chains and 
Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


JENCKES SPINNING COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON YARNS 


CARDED and COMBED. in Nos. 10 to 120, from PEELER EGYPTIAN and SEA ISLAND COTTONS 
IN SINGLE OR PLY, A SPECIALTY 





Reels for Cotton "OoUtX AN” 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CoO., 


2124 to 2130 E. York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fringes, Tapes, Bindings & Narrow Fabrics 


Office and Factory: WAYNE AVE. and BRISTOL ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 






Meet the require. 


ments of any 
ep la S cotton, woolen or 
worsted mill. 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white 


LOWELL CRAYON CO, scautictires LOWELL, MASS, 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY 






BOX 





The Bradley Stencil Machine 2) to univensat use Also 
Makes o in hell o minute, & , by thousands of manufacturers 
* 1 manufacturers and §©Of Oil Stencil 


Board, Write 
for prices and 
samples, 


shippers 


101 Beekman St. 
New York, U.S.A, 


LINDSAY THOMPSON & CO., LTD. 


FLAX SPINNERS BELFAST, IRELAND 
Linen Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
LINEN THREADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Large Stocks 
Quick Delivery 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 
Selling Agents, Philadelphia 





HAVE REMOVED 






Corner of 29th St. 








BB at nn never anh 

























»W irns are concerne: 
these ’ ing used for the toweling and sim 
d rices are yery steady, but no dearer 
Howey p nditions will nything tend 
lara¢ es long the r General con 
ditions fas i little below normal amor 
o nm enot h bu ine pa In 
keep | ¢ varn 1 the \m i 
iarkets | \ i hardening 1 price on a 
unts | ) ae n spinning 
n ut secured f¢ pinning { 
| int of American bu 
ing f the buyers are bo 
r m 
(“A” Quality) 
, 
35s Lea on cones 83 
50s Lea nes 
6os Lea on cones 93 
80s Lea on cones 
gos Lea on cones ........ ; _~ Se 
100s Lea on cones 1.10 
110s Lea on cones ; 1.25 
120s Lea on cones ; sak 1.45 
‘Ma + 1 Prelin irk h 
been s tow e rebuilding the Naum 
keag Ste { Lills n the d and plans 
e now gy { d ra ue ind better 
plant et truction The weave shed 
I . ’ a 
will be yar ling and two buildings w 
ybably be | by the yarn and preparatory 
departmet making three manufacturing build 
ings bes di the sto use which was not burned 
William W. McMullan, agent and manager, 1s in 
full charg f rebuilding and hop to have on 
mill in September 1 and other mills 
3 ple n I g Ss I alter th dat 
4 I . 
g Parker, W & | pat 1 gel have 
1 t effect that w ( ht to 
ten weel running of th 
T vide heet QO 
Nor sworth | n t 
the pla tl Maye Mfg. Compa | 
é hig 1 will be é t iding 
lishing pac g machinery \ 1 be 
\ f t nt building Between 4,000 
id 5,000 spit bout 1,500 iste spindles 
nd some sp er nd warpers will be installed 
1 the sp ett i bv the removal of the ] 
machinery 
Pennsy Vanilla, P idelph t \ new bo ler 1s 
being installed in the plant of Stead & Miller Com- 
pany, manufacturers of tapestries and upholstery; 
goods. The plant shut down for two weeks to 
facilitate this installation of a boiler and to take 


an inventory 





LINEN YARN MARKET 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


Knitting, Weaving and Laces 


Manufacturers 


Erste Deutsche Ramie Gesellschaft 


Emmendingen, Germany 


Sole Agents 


PFALTZ & BAUER, hp 
Importers 
P 300 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE DEPENDABLE 


(OLD ae 


SKETCHES ano SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


MEYERCORD Covmunoneua 


e & CHICAGO. 
Walter W. Hodgson 


Card Stamping and Repeating 


FORALL TEXTILE FABRICS 
Also Repeating for Throw Overs for Fine 


and French Index 

315 West Lehigh Avenue + Philadelphia 
Wool Year Book 
In one volume 

manufacture, 

































are given outlines of woolen yarn 
worsted yarn manufacture,on both 


English and French systems, weaving and finishing. 
There are numerous useful calculations, tables, 


recipes, and notes, 400 pages; green flexible leather 


Price $1.00, 







Catalogue of 


£ Textile B tt free 











Lord & Nagle Co., Textile Publishers 


144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 





Service ! Convenience ! 





Economy ! 


The Autophone System 


Givesthem. We v 


MILL TELEPHONES 
For every class of service. 
Send for Booklet 


Ss. H. COUCH CO. 
174 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Marathon” 


Oak Tanned Belting 
Worsted Aprons 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


1842 Germantown Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


a Tees Dash Pot Governors 


2 —- ne ; | perfect re 1 







el i of Greene & 
Corliss Engines and Ice Ma- 
chines. 

Aut itically, load rof 
Reduces Friction and Noise, Lightens 
the Liftsa rkes quick drops. Acad 


off 


BR ¢ trial al 
MARCELLUS & TEES 
527 Fairmount Ave. lest, 1 Philadelphia, Pa, 


Special shaped carbon, black diamond, pointed tools for 
turning paper, rag, corn husk and cotton calender rolls, 


hard rubber, fibre, etc. Manufactured b 


Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to John Dickinson, 64 Nassau St. 
New York City 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Patterson, N. Je 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS, 


Elliot FOR PRINT, WORKS 
COTTON MILLS 

Cloth Folder BLEACHERIES’ 

and Measurer Send for circ 


icC.2TC 
ELLIOTT & HALL, 5414 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass, 





Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning — Royner 


Deals with the preparation of yarn from the r: k: alse 
waste silk I ng and the ut on of waste oducts, 
For silk ma:.ufacturers or wor , or for men w use silk 
in connection with cottor edor wool, 158 pages; 117 
illustrations; cloth. Price, $2.50 Prepaid. 
Catalog of Textile Books sent free. 
LORD & NAGLE CU., Textile Publishers 

144 Congress Street. - ~ - 3oston, Mass. 


F.C. BAR LON 


65 Worth Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


i. + | : 99 BRAND NARROW FABRICS 
WEB, TAPE, BINDINGS, ETC. 








COTTON MILL NEWS 
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Mills Starting Up. 
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THE BIAS NARROW FABRIC CC 


F. C. BARTON, President 
65 Worth Street, New York 


Bias and Straight Cut Fabrics and Ribbon: 
Embossing and Cutting Customers Own Goods a Specialty. 












FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


etts, East Braintree. It is expe ae Speed-Up 
intree Bleachery & Dye Work Production 


*. Covering ( pound, 
« It’s a big economizer. 
a Because 
4 | R It (| Fuel 

c ( 189 S ; 2 Will | Belts 

: ; Save(' Power 
; ent ( nag If vou wanttoinecrease 
* ‘ Fall J . } i! Belt Efficiency in your 
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SPECIALTIES 


MILL NEWS 
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and Pail 




































with Warren's 


Pulley 
: , 






Removed from Chicago to: Chicago Road, NILES, Mich. 



























JAFFRAY MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Cotton and Woolen 


: * . . Warps 
Textile Chemical Specialties  .,,..,.. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: Dextrines 
18 Dunham Place, Brouklyn, N.Y. British Gums 
VICTOR G. BLOEDE CO., Baltimore, Ma., 
A trial order will convince both as to price and quali 











**Solvene ’”’ 
** Diastase’”’ 


Sole Avent; for Soluble and 
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The The 
Guarantee Guarantee a 
of of 4 
Excellence Excellence ‘ 
On Goods On Goods 
Electrical Electrical 





press) 


G-E Motor Driving Tenter Frame, Windsor Print Works, North Adams, Mass. , 


Satisfactory Operation Sells Nine 


HE satisfactory performance of the electrical equipment shown above 

sold six to the same mill and three to a neighboring mill. @ Any de- 
gree of speed change desired can be obtained with this G-E motor drive 
as there are no set speeds or “steps.” @ Replace mechanical speed 
changing devices and isolated low efficiency steam engines with their long 
steam condensing pipes by this highly economical motor drive. 








YOUR INQUIRY IS SOLICITED 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturers in the World 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 
General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. District Offices in 


Boston, Mass. New York,N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cincinnati, O. Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTOR AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 5115 
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YARN DEPARTMENT 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN PRICE OF WORSTED YARN, 


THE WOOLEN AND WORSTED YARN MARKETS 
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Edward Jefferson & Brother 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Worsted Machinery 


117-123 South 2d Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


MACHINERY ERECTED 


For Spinners of Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax 
Making a Specialty of Worsted Machinery 
ng. Drawing, Spinning, 7 ting, Finishing. 


Packi Shit 


pping 


Work Done Anywhere. All Work Guaranteed 
MICHAEL KERWIN, 439 North 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


William Whitman Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTONand WORSTED YARNS 


“TON NEW YORK PHILA. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


MINERVA MILLS 


Spinners of WORSTED YARNS 


For Weaving and Knitting 
In the Grey and in all colors and mixtures 
Philadelphia Office: 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
Mills and Office: Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


J. B. Jamieson 


77 Summer St., Boston 


Imported Worsted Yarns 


For Knit Goods, Men’s Wear 
and Dress Goods 


HAROLD R. 


242 Chestnut St., 
French Spun Worsted and Merino Yarns 
Bradford Spun Yarns 
Woolen Yarns 
FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


SHIRLEY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 


In Special Metal 


BECKLEY PERFORATING CO., 
Garwood, N. J. 
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30 I/2 b 


40 1/2 bloo 


. 87%-90 
922-95 
1.00-1.023% 
+ 95-97% 
Australian .. (shh de eeeee sense. SNe 
Australiar Pa a eee ee 
AMISEPSUSA w55+00 ivawes BRP eek.aO 
two ply knitting twist add 5c. additional to 
above pric« 
or two ply weaving yarns add 7 1/2c. additional 
to above prices 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO YARNS—FINE 
HALF BLOODS 


Standard Grade 
HGS BECHINO GOOD saccec se ckde 
BO) BLOTIEO MOOD i scsis oetecwad'es 
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SEED és eos 
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WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 
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WOOLEN AND MERINO YARNS 


2/20 Light Grey Mixed ....80% 20% 
Light Grey Mixed... 10% 
Light Grey All Wool Spee 

20 Cx wored All Wool . 
/¢ Ble a “he 

Bleache d ; 
Bleached All Wo oo] rh 
Colored All Wool ..... 
ee rer ser 
Bleached All Wool .... eee 

5 Light Grey Mixed All Wool 5 easels 

5 Bleached All Wool . 


.90% 


20% 
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| Interruption 


| of Production 


is recognized by textile mill operators as 
t 






















e most costly element of re pairs. 


Allis-Chalmers 
TEXTILE MOTORS 


are so liberally design ed and so sturdily 


. 


constructed that they will operate for vears 


without need of repairs providing they are 


p! yperly supp ied with oil while in sere 


Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company 


Power and Electrical Equipments 






Wisconsin 


| € 
| **Motors for all drives” 
| 
| Milwaukee - 
i 


Woolen «« Merino 
YARNS 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


OTTO KUNZE 


2542 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Our Specialty: Fibre Covered Shuttles fi 
Of Every Description 


Samples sent on ap] licat 


Carpet Manufacture. 


By FRED BRADBURY. 
The only complete work on the subject. 
A handsome volume, bound in dark green cloth, 


gold lettering; over 300 pages; 256 illustrations 
and 3 colored plates. 


Price $3.00, Carriage Prepaid 


A reliable book on carpet and rug manufacture that 
will strongly appeal to the manufacturer and designer. It ; 
is written in an easy style, combining text and illustrations 
in a manner that gives the fect } 
The chapt 
Wilton Carpet 
Chenille Axmi t 
or Ingrain Carpets 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


e¢ technical . 
olor, Brussels Carpets, 
Axminister Carpe 


lderminster and Scotct 


00} 
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Fo 8b: oe aa 
Cheney Silk Yarns 


for Woolen and Worsted Goods 


ANUFACTURERS of silk-mixture goods buy Cheney Silk Yarns with con- 
fidence. They know from experience that particular care is taken in the pro- 
duction of Cheney Silk Yarns. They know, too, that the firm of Cheney Brothers 
has proved its reliability through years of catering to this particular trade. Cheney 
Silk Yarns are good yarns and are admirably adapted for securing good results. These 
yarns can be supplied in any form desired—on your own loom beams or jack spools; 
cones, spools or bobbins; also in ball warps. Quotations and samples on request. 


HENEY 
“Siks. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, 140 Market Street 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 60 UNIVERSITY PLACE 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every description for every class of 
textile manufacture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and dyeing, treated especi- 
ally to meet the requirements of the hosiery and knit- 
ting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—AI1 silk and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 

vORKS: ———— 
Paterson, N. J. Dundee Lake, N. J. Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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VILLA, STEARNS COMPANY 


Telephone, 6174 Gramercy 
American Woolen Building 








221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RAW AND THROWN SILK 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Quills, Beams | 


DYED SILK FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Philadelphia Office: Providence Office: 
519 Bourse Building Howard Building 


RII A NU: eMail a aie 






KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SProotk.i TaAPrEeEsSsS A SPECIALTY 
TELEPHONE CONNECTION OFFICE AND MILL ..LLEGHENY AVE. AND EMERALD ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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Spun Silk Yarns 


For All Purposes 


SILIK NOILS 


Champlain Silk Mills 


500 Driggs Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICES: MILLS: 
New York, 38 East 25th St. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Prov., R. I., Industrial Trust Bldg. Whitehall, N. Y. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Millis: Bethichem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa, New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St,, Nicetown 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Office, 78 Chauncey St. 


SILK CITY WARPING CoO. 


No. 167 Ward Street, Paterson, N. J. 
ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO NEW YORK OFFICE, 
CARE E. GERLI & CO., 119 E, 27th STREET 
All Frames Equipped with Latest Improvements, Particularly 
W. @R. Oscillating Reed Motion, 
The Latter Assuring Complete Relief to Strain on Silk 
GOODS FULLY INSURED BY FIRE. PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Raw Silk Warping a Specialty. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


SPUN SILK YARNS and NOILS 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


225 Fourth Ave., Corner 18th St., NEW YORK CITY 



















SILK MARKET 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 


A. P. Villa & Bros. 


Raw, Thrown 
and Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams. Hosiery Silk 
on Cones 


aelhigcthigeadleall seaside aaa calerpiaeeitaiaaineatatilinaia cad 
Societa per la Filatura dei Cascami di 
Seta, Milan (Italy) 
Cascami Silk Spinning Company of 


America 


‘*Cascami’”’ 


Schappe, Spun Silk, Cordonnets for 
Sewing in Skeins—on Cops—Spools 


Cones ee 
In Gray or Dyec I. 
Special attention to regulari 


A. P. Villa & ‘Bros. 


Sole Agents for the United Stats 


Emmett Building, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Tel. 10080 Madison Square Mills: Passaic, N. J- 


“YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES WY | 
AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. ees RL | 


MINDLIN & ROSENMAN oven su vor'tt xstrrive rave 


RAW ‘init THROWN SILK, ARTIFICIAL SILK 


Mercerized and Cotton Yarns, Yarns and Threads 
. 121 Mercer Street, New York Factory and Dyehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CONSULTING SILK SPECIALIST 


JAMES CHITTICK 
122 EAST 25th STREET, - NEW YORK 


1, Advice Given on Mill Matters, 
Damaged Goods, and on Textile Questions 
of every kind 


Mill Properties Reported On 


Costs Calculate 


Also Author and Publisher of the Book 


“Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems” 
580 pages 9x6, price $2.80 delivered 


Deals with all phases of Manufacturing, Distribut- 
ing, Financing, étc. Prospectus sent on request. 


LUDWVIG LIT’TAUER 

Tram, Thrown Silk, Y 
Organzine, Artificial Silk 
Domestic and Imported, Piain, Gas- A 
sed and Mercerized, Polished and 
Glazed Cotton, Mohair, Worsted R 
and Tinsel N 
Best Quality Harness Twine 
107-109 Greene St., New York o 
Silk Throwing Mills. BEACON and YONKERS. N.Y 





SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 
OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


41.A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness 


and Mill Supply Co. 


Paterson, N. J. Allentown, Pa. 





Alexander Smith @ Son 
Warping and Winding 
on Commission 
Work Done on Frames with Swiss Motion 
All Goods Fally Insured 
Raw Silk Warping a Specialty 
Cor. Front and Ferry Streets EASTON, PA, 










United States Conditioning & Testing Company 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 


Offices and Laboratories, 340-44 Hudson St., (cor. Charlton St.) 
NEW YORK 
D.E. Douty,Mgr. F.G.Boye,Supt. K, B. Lamb, Chem. Eng. 


SAVOGRAN 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything 
INDIA ALKALI WORKS, - BOSTON 








Fr. ROLKER 
23 East Twenty-Sixth Street, New York 


Importer and Dealer in all kinds of 


RAW SILK 


Tel. Mad. Sq. 8868 


In the Skein or on the Beam 











1 


thought that the hosiery manufacturers will again 
be in the market for this product. Prices remain 


same and are quoted below: 


150 Deniers First Quality European ....... 1.90 
150 Deniers Second Quality European ..... 1.80 
150 Deniers English A.—Bleached ........ 1.90 
150 Deniers English B.—Bleached ......... 1.80 
150 Deniers English C.—Bleached ......... 1.70 
150 Deniers Elberfeld Raw ................ 1.72 
150 Deniers Chardonette Natural .......... 1.85 


SILK MILL NEWS 
New Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Turners Falls Manufacturing 
was started July 1 at the plant of the new McLane 
k Company and about 100 hands have been 
ven employment. Broad silks are manufactured 
n present equipment of 100 looms. This company 
has capital stock of $75,000, and F. A. McLane is 
president and buyer; C. E, Hazelton, treasurer, 
ind P. P. Bauer, superintendent. F. W. Heinrich 
& Bro. are the selling agents 

New Jersey, Paterson. A company has been 
rganized under the name of the K. & R. Silk 
Company to manufacture silk at 110 N. Third St 
The members of the company are Samuel 
Kaminsky and Samuel Rothstein 


C3 


It is expected the new 
which John Ramsay, form- 
the Shamokin plant of J. H 
and C. K. Eagle interested, will be in opera- 
n by the first \ugust, and will employ about 
50 hands, operating the plant day and night. The 
new mill will be I and basement wooden 


Pennsylvania, Av 
silk throwing n 
erly superintend 


structure, 50 by 120 feet 

*Pennsylvania, Doylestown. Good progress is 
being made on the construction of the new silk 
mill being built n extension of Bitzer Bros. Silk 


Mill As noted recently this new building will 
adjoin the Bitzer Bros. Silk Mill and will be 50 


by 190 feet. On its completion the looms now in 
the plant of Bitzer Bros. Silk Mill will be moved 
into the new space and the equipment increased to 
35 looms for weaving ribbons. .The space in the 
old mill vacated by the removal of this machinery 


al 
will be occupied by the Royal Silk Company, man- 
ufacturers of broad silks, who are planning to add 


a number of looms to their equipment. 
*Pennsylvania, Lebanon \ branch plant is 


being established by the Lebanon Silk Company 
in a building at Front and Lehman Sts., formerly 
used as a hat factor It is understood that 60 
looms with preparatory machinery will be installed 
and that manufacturing will be started within 
three weeks. Fancy, plain and novelty silks are 
manufactured. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

*Connecticut, South Manchester. Rapid prog- 
ress is being made on the new mills for Cheney 
Bros. The new dye house will be 80 by 326 feet, 
2 stories high, and the weave shed will be 150 by 
321 feet, 2 stories high. It is planned to have the 
two buildings ready for occupancy by fall. De- 
tails of the extensive new construction work being 
done by Cheney Bros. have been given previously. 
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SILK MILL NEWS 


Delaware, Wilmington Additions to the build 
ings occupied by John Hand & Sons, Inc., manu 
facturers of broad silks, ribbons, etc., with 3,100 
spindles, 104 broad looms and 36 ribbon looms 
are about to be made at a cost of $12,000. Th: 
contract has been let for the work and it will be 
started at once. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Blake Bros. & Govin 
will move from the Piaget Mill on Godwin St. t 
the Sowerbut Mill, Paterson St., on August 1 


and add a number of new looms. 


New Jersey, Paterson. M. Bornstein Sons, wh 
will take space in the new plant of the Neuviller 
Silk Co., Inc., being erected on Garfield Ave., wil 
make an addition of 24 more looms to their equip 
ment 

New Jersey, Paterson. S. Cohen will move from 
48 Straight St. to the new Reinhardt Mill on State 
St., and add more looms. 

New Jersey, Paterson It is expected 
manufacturing will be started October 1 in the 
new addition to the plant of the Neuviller Silk 
Co., Inc. About fifty hands will 
t I 


j ill be employed in 
the addition and more silk throwing machinery 
ill be added on its completion. The plant 
yperated by steam power. Details of this new 
cnstruction work have been given previously 
New York, Dunkirk. \rrangements are being 
made to enlarge the plant of the American Glove 
Co. by the erection of another building adjoining 
the south side of the present three-story struc 
ture. Plans are being drawn and work on the new 
building will be started about August Ist. Sev 
eral months ago the third story was built on the 
present building. The latest addition will be tv 
stories high on a site 123 by 100 feet. It will 

brick construction, similar in style to the pres 
ent building and will be used for the weaving de 
partment. The American Glove Co. is a branch 
of the Niagara Silk Mills at No. Tonawanda. J 
T. Shanahan, the treasurer and manager, recently 
tated that the new plant at Brantford, Ont., is 
being built. O. E. Elwell, who has been superin 
tendent of the Dunkirk plant, has been promoted 
to the position of general superintendent oj all the 


plants, with headquarters in No. Tonawanda 


\ 
be 


*“New York, Port Jervis. It is reported that con- 
tract has been awarded to the B. & W. Concret 
Co., of Newark, N. J., for the new silk mill to be 
built here by Kattermann & Mitchell Company 
Plans are underway to begin work immediately on 
the new 2-story mill building As previously 
noted, a mill is to be erected at a cost of about 
$35,000 and machinery now operated in Paterson is 
to be moved to Port Jervis. At present a branch 
mill is operated here and this consolidation of the 
larger plant with the smaller branch is due to the 
unsettled labor conditions. 


*Pennsylvania, Allentown Progress is being 
made on the three-story brick addition, 55 by 140 
feet, to the plant of the Rionor Silk Co. at South 
\llentown. The estimate of cost is $30,000. The 
Rionor Silk Co. manufactures narrow ribbons on 
present equipment of 84 looms. Clarence T 


Davis is secretary and treasurer and Henry Haut- 
man is superintendent. 


MILL NEWS 


BRUSHES 


for all mill needs made by 
FELTON 


We also give prompt attention to refilling old 
brushes. Finest of bristles used pegged or 
wire drawn, 


S. A, FELTON & SON CO. Manchester, N. H. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave. formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers 
Automatic Square and Cone,Willows, “ Schofield # 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust- 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons, 


Special Machinery Built, General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty, 


E ~ \ 
BY 


+ 4g- DR ONSFIELD 
CARD 


eS GRINDERS 


When Ordering New Cards 
Always Specify ‘‘ DRONSFIELD’”’ Grinders 


The Grinders of World-Wide Fame 


Supplied by all the leading 
Textile Machinery Importers, Boston, Mass. 
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UTICA WILLOWVALE BLEACHING CO. 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Lawns, India Linons. 


Everything in White Goods. 
Capacity, 30 Tons Daily 


JOHN MacMANUS, Manager CHADWICKS, N. Y. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH * 


THE WVEAWVER’S FRIEND 


Ir Borts Tut~w. PENETRATES THE Warps. INCREASES BREAKING 
STRENGTH. THE STANDARD SIZING AND FINISHING STARCH FOR 
TWELVE YEARS. \ TRIAL WILL CoNnviNcE You. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


COLUSA BUS - = OHIO 


D. HH. WALLACE, 8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
JAMES H. MAXWELL, GREENVILLE, 8. C. 





MOORES oo ails 


AEM ca 
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INDEMNITY 


For Loss of 


Profits 
Commissions 


Use and 


Occupancy 
on acceptable 


Protected Plants 


at the 
Minimum Rate 



















FIRE, 





Organized 1853 


Cash Capital, 86,000,000 


ASSETS, January 1, 


LIABILITIES (Except Capital)................ 17,066,896.12 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS. 


Losses Paid Since Organization over 


distributing plant. C 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A etic, 100 lI 

Citric, dom 

NIE ait. 5 lcd oan 
Oxalic ‘ 
Sulphuric, 66°, 100 lbs 
Muriatic, 18 

Tartaric cr 


Miscellaneous Chemi 


Acetate of lime, gray, 100 | 


Alum, lump 
ground 
powdered 
Aqua ammo! 
Borax Sane 
Cream tartar, crystal 
Fuller’s earth, powdered 
Glauber’s salt 
Potash, ch] 
powdered 
carbonat 


Soda, bicarbonat 


S da, caust . lomestt! 60 pe 
Sal.. An 

Vitriol, Blue 

Acetate f ae 

Acid, picric, best crystals 


tannic, commercial 
Albumen, egg. 

blood 
Aniline, 01] 

salt crystals 
Atisarine .ia aves 


16-2. 56 
65-380 

1.00 25 
1s 1.05 

2 

3 

1) t 

2 )-2.00 
1.75-1.90 
1.85-2.00 
oo Is 

3 

17-2 
75-85 

Ss Q! 
)-14 
2-6 
I S 1.50 

t S g!I 
6s! 85 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


LIGHTNING, 


® HOME wi von 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 


Is prepared to entert¢ 

Modern Improved risks generally, having a special department 
for the consideration of such business. 

OWNERS OR TE 
advices in relation to tl 
matic Sprinkler and oth 
rresponde nee invited by the 


DEPARTMENT OF IMPROVED RISKS 








WINDSTORM. 









MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


SN diwitedecacnek occa das $33,139,915.81 ° 


17,873,019.69 
.145,000,000.00 















iin liberal lines on Sprinkler-Equipped and 


NANTS may have for the asking proper 
1@ FIRE HAZARD and the Value of Auto- 


er protection for the manufacturing or 












56 Cepar Srreet, N. Y. 
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MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings and Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets, 
Go-cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 


UE 


Of Trade Mark Stamping For All Textiles 


Send for samples and full information 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
209 W. 38th Street New York 














Don’t move in the same old rut all your life 
without ever advancing to better work or better 
salary. You can secure in your own home, in 
your spare time, and without leaving your 
present work, the most powerful force for pro- 
notion in the wo Thousands have obtained 
increased earning I. C. S. Write 
a postal to 












us 5 lay, stating the position you would 

like toobtain. Advice of experts and booklet free. 
International Correspondence Schools 

Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 

















READY FOR DELIVERY 


Textile Design and Colour | | 
By WM. WATSON 


360 Pages; 410 Diagrams; Cloth 
Price $2.50 


Devoted exclusively to single cloths, the con- 
struction and combination of simple and special 
weaves, the structure of standard cloths, the 
theories of colour and application of colours to 
textile fabrics; the designing of ordinary figured 
fabrics forms an important section 


i 
f 
f 
Compound and special cloths are fully dealt 


with in “Advanced Textile Design” by the same 
author. 





LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 144 Congress, St., 
BOSTON, 


New Free Catalog of Textile Books Sent on Request. 








Os 








SILK MILL NEWS 


‘Pennsylvania, Avoca. The new silk mill, in 
hich John Ramsay, formerly superintendent of 
e Shamokin plant of J. H. & C. K. Eagle, is 
nterested, will be operated entirely on crepe, 
grenadine, chiffon, and all other special hard twist 
thread. It is expected to have the plant in opera- 
n by the first of August. About 100 hands will 
be employed and it is expected to have a weekly 
production of 1,500 pounds. As noted recently 
the new mill will be a t-story and basement 
wooden structure, 50 by 120 feet 
Pennsylvania, Chester. The old Patterson Mills, 
formerly operated on linen fabrics, has been sold 
the Victor Motor Car Company of Philadel- 
phia, who will transform it into a plant for the 
manufacture of automobiles. The price paid for 
the property is reported as being $300,000 
Pennsylvania, Danville. Three new companies 
have been formed to take over the plants of F. Q 
Hiartman, Inc., and the Nam-Trah Knitting and 
Spinning Company. Mr. Hartman will retire en- 
1ely from active business. The first company will 
be known as the Jouvard & Lavigne Co., and con- 
sists of the Montour Mill and the Nemoloton Mill, 


t 


this place, the Colonial Spinning Mill of Ber- 
wick, and the Seminole Mill, of Riverside. The 
second company will be known temporarily as F. 
©. Hartman, Inc., and will operate the Ontiora 


1 


Mills here, the Herndon Spinning Mills, Herndon, 
and the Pequot Silk Mills, Inc., of Shickshinny. 
he third company will be known as the Nam- 
frah Knitting and Spinning Company, and will 


cperate the plant here of the company of the same 
liame 

*Pennsylvania Easton. The new Easton Silk 
Dyeing & Finishing Company has not yet started 
to handle cotton goods. This companv was or- 


ganized a few months ago with capital stock of 
$50,000 to do a business of dveing and finishing 
Ik and silk mixed goods and constructed a new 
plant. Andrew J. Keenan is president, and Theo 
Wunderlich is treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Easton. About fifty additional 
hands will be given employment when the enlarge- 
ment under construction for the Easton Silk Com- 
pany is completed. The new equipment will be 
operated by electric power. 

*Pennsylvania, Marysville. J. P. Lilley, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade, states that nothing 
lefinite has been decided as yet in regard to the 
proposed new silk mill. Details of this project 
have been given previously. If enough employes 
can be secured construction work will soon be 
started. 

Pennsylvania, Parkers Landing. The Parker 
Woolen Mills, Inc., are advertising for custom 
spinning of woolen and merino yarns, 4s to 25s 


obbins Soap Mig. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mirs. Use. Send for Sample. 








Siemens \scsmenine se 
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*Pennsylvania, Easton. Construction work v 
started July 13th on a new building for Alexande: 
Smith & Son at the corner of Glendale and Center 
Sts., South Side. On the completion of this new 
building, about September 15, the capacity will 


be increased and employment given to about 
thirty hands. They are commission warpet 
winders. 

*Pennsylvania, New Holland The new mill 
under construction for Storb-Snader & Compan 
is expected to be finished about August 15. M 
of the new equipment has been ordered for 


first installation but some space will remair 
further additions. 


Pennsylvania, Stroudsburg. The new mill being 
constructed by Lippman & Abrash is being 
in and is promised for occupancy August 
which time they expect to move in and inst: 
number of looms 


*Rhode Island, Central Falls Manufacturing 
will be started October 1 in the new mill being 
erected here for the Bengal Silk Mills Broa 
silks are manufactured. It is expected that a 


f the machinery will be installed by August 1 


Rhode Island, Phenix \ new machine used 1 
the manufacture of silk lace shawls and othe: 
high grade lace products, has been installed in 
the plant of William Stoppard & Co., manufactur 
ers of silk lace goods This machine is one 
six now in operation in this country, four being 
sed in New York, and the other two at the plant 
i the local company 


*Canada, Ontario, Cobourg. The Cobourg Feit 
Company has been organized by George W 
Charles with capital stock of $200,000 to manufac- 
ture felt and felt boots and shoes. It was noted 
recently that Mr. Charles had purchased a part of 
the premises of the Cobourg Matting & Carpet 
Co,, Ltd. Between 50 and 200 hands will be em 
pioyed in the new mill. The product will be sold 


direct and the plant will be operated by steam and 
electric power 


Canada, Ontario, Guelph. Dominion Linens, 
Ltd., is the name of a company which is now in 
the process of formation. The chief place of 
business will be in Guelph, although the company 
also expects to operate mills in Tillsonburgh 
Ont Ferguson & Sanson, investment bankers 


and brokers, Continental Life Bldg., Toronto 
Canada, are promoting the project, and at the 
present time are the ones who have the matter in 
charge 

Canada, New Brunswick. Dorchester. Outside 
interests acting through the Nova Scotia Trust 


Co. are reported to have taken over the Oxford 
Worsted Linens, Ltd., with th ntention of in 
creasing the plant and extending the distribution 


of the concef©ri s products 


MILL NEWS 











ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 

Soap, Tallow, Weighteners 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. 





PORTABLE 
Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four 
or five in lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls 
and barrels. Utilizes all your storage 
space, Safe, Simple and Practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate 
by hand, electricity or pneumatic power. 


Full information upon request. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


413 S. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 


Efficiency, reliability, economy—no matter 


which point seems most important to you, 
Morse Silent Chains excel, and should be 
your choice for Twisters, Winders, Warpers 
and all other Textile Machines. 


LET US TELL YOU WHY 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Boston, 141 Milk Street New York, 50 Church Street 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- 
CAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCK. Ful 
by all insurance companies, We 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, ete., a 
Time Recorders, and Telephone S 
Time System consists of Master Re 
with secondary electrie clocks thre 
Insuring accurate time, Send for rticulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co., 150 Nassau St., New York 









The Chicago Portable Watchman’s Clock 


Approved by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and accepted by all Insurance Companies 


The Perfection of Watchman's Detector Service 
Simple, Efficient, Tamper-proof, Durable 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK AND SUPPLY CO. 
9 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


For Perfect and Economical Results in Speck 
Dyeing Worsted Piece Goods, use 


CRYSTAL SPECK DYE 


Covers all vegetable and other specks. 
Does not stain white silk threads in goods, 


Worden Chemical Works 


4 Cedar Street, New York 





SAMPLES MATCHED. HIGH GRADE GOODS 
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Standard Steel Car 
Works—Batler, Pa. 





We had to photograph half the town to show the 
Barrett Specification Roofs on this plant: 


gah os ee ee Si Special Note 
A mile of Barrett Specification Roofs! 750,000 square feet ! 


\nd they probably won’t cost another cent for twenty vears oa poras 
‘ - . hg in pians the full 
vording of The Bar- 

would suppose that such cost-free, care-free roofs]|rett Specification, in 
_ ie | . +1 . rjorder to av any 
re high-priced. Not atall. A Barrett Specification Roof er to avoid any 


Sometimes such roofs last even thirty years! 


‘ 1 


. , : 1isunderstanding. 
e lowest priced permanent roof covering’ RNOWN. : 
: . any abbreviated 
i het doesn’t erybody use them ? form is desired, how- 
’ ? } 1 "-. . > } ; ic 
\ almost everybody does who has a é¢g roof. For the]®%e% the following is 
2 : . ful tl : 5, ; suggested ; 
ogver the roor, the more careful the investigation of costs], SP . 
ra a : > ROOFING—Shall be 
service and the bigger the saving. i Barrett Specitication 
hi s, engineers and owners we say—Incorporate The Barrett] Roof laid as directed 
5 fication in full ir 1 iding plans in printed Specifica- 
ishes a standard a fair basis for competitive bids; it removes] revised August 
temptation to “skin the job”; it insures the best roof at the]!5» T9!T, using the 
est price materials specin ed 
, and subject to the in- 
+ Barrett Speci tlion will be mailed free on request 
spection re julrement. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY «wk 
y Cl t 5 1 Bostor St. Louis Birmingham Clevelat 

nnat Minneapolis Seattle Kansas Cit A 

E PATERSON MFG CO., Lrp EPs 

Montrea ey Vancouver St. John, N. B Halif -N.8 Sydney. N.S 
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BOURNE Vi guvexiznesewlaaetees.e << 120 126 
FePR: nee ere so ess bn 130 sav 
Brogan Cotton Mills (new series) ... 81 
INS Paes ins dkb ves dwaciee _ 
ND | nase ec epineeaes ebay ssevaene HES 
SIRs. dno ances eae bedies + aaseese' 120 
CORUWICRPENOORINE:. since vaccscvevaes aia 
registering the number of Chadwick-Boskins, pid. .......csece0 ce. IOI 
Sweaters turned out on a G hiquola Cotton Mills, pid. seccecces 80 
( 
LEIGHTON —e ord Sie 6s SM 46 Whe oak oes Sal - a 
KNITTING MN tia. ches bogeys 100 
MACHINE NOES vocals sche cee ac chock ee erases 190 saa 
The Counter ise isily attached and keeps accurate record of Columbus Manufacturing Co. ...0.+- oor 85 
the machines output. Our Counters are adaptable to all pur. SORES Ps, apo oh eee i> eases awaeke's 75 83% 
poses and are extensively used for counting yards, picks and Drayton tte eceerereesresseccscsces 2Y whee 
other units in textile manufactare : SIE asics cess anan wae tue wenean 105 
They Save Waste, Prevent Errors and Disputes ta 185 
7 SINE oc atr ats cian eaten Wank Reise ; 
We have a variety of Counters for textile mill uses, eee o 125 - 
AVIDAIL —— at tee eee -5 
The C. J. ROOT CO. . BRISTOL, CONN. Gaffney Manufacturing Co. ......... 59 ite 
Ask for “‘Catalog 18.’* Gibson, EE Sa SSO IIo 
JOE Pee Peep re cate eee eee iwi 100 
NE OA Siva sadeevecstuncen SOM 152 
BNE Wi ies sigh cas aie ure 4 96 
Glenwood , 150 
W\ M. I ] Glen Lowry, pid. aici is Bes aE as 76 
. 
: CERT EE 05s doa sieSesvse nwse.s ee 203 
READING P \ lighland Park, pfd 102 
’ — Hartsville 2 ee 195 
Hi Hartsville, pfd. ............++0s-e0ee 100 
i h Henrietta Mills .... 117 
£ Grade a 108 
Gre | CG e TRG NN bn on Fs scx en dee eens 100 
- ron astings Kes] ‘ Tere oe ey ae 160 
cauamaties Cotton Mills ae eee Late 130 
MAKING A SPECIALTY OF Lancaster Cotton Mills, pfd. ........ 96 as 
SOFT IRON — est eka i _ 
s os ee “shar é aurens .. as Gan ad ob eee 13 
guaranteed to be easily machined. edie ee os reaws 72% 
Sale : Se EE EE og aise van envied S ox 0,0 86 
Castings Sand Blasted Tumbled, Modena ....... ie eaduredacyetors 150 
as desired. Mollohon sian ses IO! 
Wr ; MMNNR OES Wo eig sau nins Sue dage cn Rae 115 
rite for particulars and estimates NeweerTy  - +++. Oreste erg eae ek ee | Shs 
e Norris Mills ........... ae 
Ninety-six ..... Pe ODTOR e : Os Co Ss 140 
UU eee a cienes  cta ne pudebbrr’ cate ee 86 
Variable Speed Countershafts NOt wk Vicak tin vu snnbiivinn vgs 100 ~—sTI0 
yice ge Cw, rr 7 Io 
The Evans Fric- Parker Mills, pfd. ......:..+...+++++ 30 35 
tion Cone Pulleys Pavia MENS, GUT. 65 cise cs cacess cas Ls 





will drive your ma- 
chines at any de- 
sired speed from I 
to 6 by simply pull- 
ing a cord. 

They are guaran- 
teed to do your work. 







We'll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging usc. 
Over Ten Thov- 
sand Sets in Opera- 
tion in this Coun- 
try and Europe. 
Send for Catalogue. 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


@. Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 





CER EE ree 
















Pariet Bete 00. COM. civnncccvvcces) a6 
Pacolet Bie CO. GIG.. <6 occ nsos'cass. 100 


PON, a Da aina i die bes v8 ao 4i eee 
Pelzer Manufacturing Co. ........... 125 
Piedmont + gpereauataie = ee 150 
Pell City, Ala. 5 err a ee 
Poe, W. F. Manufacti ring Co. otek 100 
Riverside Manufacturing a eee ‘ 
Salisbury ; Cewek kaa weak to. kOe 
en on ewau)e na 
CREB reo ic pales wes vee a kee 
Spartan SRE Root aa oa 
Toxaway ; Gory hatha eae a 
Union Buffalo, ‘Ist pid. PA he eee 5. SO 
Union Buffalo, 2d pfd east 

Warren Mig. Co., com, ......6000-5. 78 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd Mica weis 

Washington BINS .......0sccc0s008. F 


103 


78 
51 
10 


107 
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Washington Mills, pfd. .............. 100 ies Enlargements and Improvements. 
Woodside Mills Ca. COM. weseeeeeee vee 38% Connecticut, Rockville A decision will be 
ere Mills Co., pid. sete eeeees vee 50 reached within ten days or two weeks by the 
foodside Mills Co., guar. .......... «+. 1OF James Regan Mfg. Co. regarding the building 
Watts ee ©5 of a five-story steel and concrete mill, 350 by 75 
Williamson SA da Seon chan tg eit entigia: Tercg 125 feet. If it is decided to build contracts will be 
Ware Dhoals .....secseeseceeeereees JO ; awarded at once. A house on the site selected 
Whitney eee eres eeeeeeeeeeeesseee TIO 120 tor the proposed new mill has been moved 
SAREE Disp wean cs ce dice aalta<.<i ae 150 
MEE. cds dash wid Owe yeh aes awe 107 New York, Auburn. The Nye & Wait-Kilmar- 
NN ks ca bd Bie Ww ia eee 12¢ 1ock Corporation, recently organized with capi- 
TUE: FERIUOE ods aay ascees's gikee, ee ‘ tal stock of $360,000, as noted, will add a number 
ts looms. Charles L. Fetterly, of Philadelphia, 
has been elected president; George H. Nye, treas- 
MISCELLANEOUS. urer and E. A. Jones, superintendent. — 
*Canada, Ontario, Toronto. Patent Twines, 


Ltd., a corporation organized several months ago 
with capital stock of $40,000, has established a 
plant on Esplanade Ave., Toronto, under the man- 


: | “ 3 

agement of E. H. Wilkinson, and is manufacturing 

twine from paper and flax. } 1S ey S 
*Connecticut, Hamden. The addition bein 

built to the weave shed of The American Mills 


Co., Hamden Branch, will be 200 feet long and 

120 feet wide. This plant was formerly known as Oa S 
The New Haven Web Co. No arrangements have 

been made as yet for machinery which will be in- 
stalled and particulars of the new equipment have F All T il P 

not been fully worked out. As shond in a pre- or extl e urposes 
vious report, The American Mills Co. of Water- 

bury, Conn., The New Haven Web Co. of Ham- All of our Textile Soaps are 

den, Conn., and The Narrow Fabric Corporation scientifically compounded of 

of Orange, Conn., have ey ge under the best possible selected ingre- 

name of The American Mills Co. with general oi- 
fices at Waterbury, Conn. The Waterbury plant 


will hereafter be known as The American Mills GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 
Co., Waterbury branch; The New Haven Web 

Co. as be American Mills Co., Hamden branch, PURE AND PRICES RIGHT 
and the Narrow Fabric Corporation as The Amer- 
ican Mills Co., New Haven branch. There will and every lot thoroughly tested 
be no change in the general conduct of the busi- before leaving our plant. 
ness, yarns being purchased at Waterbury and fac- Write for samples and prices, 
tory supplies at the individual plants, as hereto- stating kind desired. 


fore 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO, 


dients. They are 


Connecticut, Springdale. The British American 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., waterproofers of textile Textile Dept. 
fabrics, have removed their plant from Laurel Chicago, IIL, U.S.A 
, “? . 


Md., to a plant formerly owned by the Interstate 
Rubber Co. and have taken over their business 


RATS KILLED BY SCIENCE 


By the use of the wonderful bacteriological preparation discovered and prepared by Dr. Jean 
Dany sz, of Pasteur Institute of Paris. Used with striking success in the United States and Europe 


=" ANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is absolutely harmless to all 
animals other than mouse-like rodents. Because of the feverish condition caused by the Virus the 
Rodents die in the open. The disease is also contagious to them. HOW MU CH TO USE 
For factory and mill buildings, from one to two dozen tubes for each 5,000 square feet of floor 
space. P RICE: One tube, 75C; 3 tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25 ; one dozen, $6.00. 


DANYSZ VIRUS LIMITED, Dept 4, 72 Front Street, New York 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Massachusetts, East Weymouth. The East 
Weymouth Wool Scouring Co., scourers and sort- 
ers of wool, are building an enlargement which 


rease the capacity abou ne-third 


iusetts, Lawrence ans have been 
ra rearrangement of the 1 f the Far- 
hery, made necessary by seizure of 
Central Bridge ork has al 

1 on tearing f 


rtv 








‘ly 

) resume 

.s noted in 
lilford, N 
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damask, 
wels will 
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yprietor 
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visit some 
some ma- 
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rew pro- 


a se 
K piece 


Printing Rollers ty df ishing i inthe Punt ns ie 
Singe Plates will be started on the 3-story addition, 75 by 40 
and Sheets Company. This concern does a business of bleach- 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. reagent 
New Bedford, Mass. 


OUR CUARANTEE: 
SUPERIOR QUALITY PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








a 
# 





Avs. 1914 DYERS AND BLEACHERS 


The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL 
ONTARIO AND LAWRENCE STS., 





PURPOSES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












; w R 
Skeins, Cones, Tubes srhove: Meananonentive, 
and Warps 7Ol Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






Peter B. McMANnvs, Pres. and Treas. Epwarp J. McCauGuey, Secy. and Mgr. Joun McMancs, Vice-Pres 


HOME BLEACH | AND | DYE WORKS, Inc. 


DYERS, BLEACHERS AND eee ZERS OF 


COTTON YARNS 


IN SKEIN, AND LONG ANI H 


CHAIN WARPS 

FAST COLORS A SPECIALTY 
Daily Capacity 20 Tons 

FAST COLORS AND BLACK FOR 
WORSTED TRADE 

Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. |. 


ESTABLISHED 1681 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CoO., miencicca « naot 


BLEACHERS a MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa {40 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 












THE PEERLESS COMPANY 
Willard and Jasper Sts., = Philadelphia 


DYERS OF SKEIN SILK 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Fast Colors on Silk for Worsted Manufacturers 
Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk. 





Duxbury’s 
English Calender Roll Papers 


For Embossing and Other Calenders. 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


Sole Agents for America 


55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 


JOHN F. DAVIDSON 


(ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS) 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Varns, Underwear, 
Cotton Hosiery and Tapes. 
2558-2564 North 3rd St. 2557-2563 Orianna St., san ADELPHIA 
Office , 2557 Orianna Street. Correspondence Solicited 






HOPKINSON DYEING AND TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow 
Fabrics. Printers’ Knotting Cords a specialty, on tubes 
or balis (our Fast Black will please you). 
T. HOPKINSON, Prop’r and Mgr. G. W. HopKINSON, Supt. 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., FALL RIVER, MASS. 









DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufa ers of: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 


Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and Novelties, Better work, prompt . better ervice than you get elsewhere, 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St. ea” PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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; Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 


No stretching, breaking, tangling or felting 


First 


Loftiness preserved 


lowest. Repeat orders from all. 


Repairs nothing compared with other types. 


References « 


nN application. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE CO., ©P°yEy#te. 


A. Klipstein & Company 
644-52 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Headquarters for: 


Carbonate of Potash 
Caustic Potash 
““Prussiates” 


Formic Acid 
Chrome Acetate 
Softeners 


FAST VAT DYES 


and all colors made by the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 


CIBA AND CIBANON COLORS 


De-Sizing 


Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 
complained that Malt de-sizing com- 
pounds were expensive and hard to 
handle. 


DIAX 


made by the Malt-Diastase Com- 
pany brought down the price and 
made its use easy. 

DIAX 
because it is better is being used with 
great success by the largest Bleach- 
ers, Finishers, Printers and Dyers, 


Write us for a Free Demonstration 
Sample 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Leaves yarn in beautiful condition— 
Bailey’s Cold Air Drying System 


Yarn dried by this system is much softer, winds 
and weaves better, shows less percentage of waste 
and the colors develop better. In use in over 
two hundred mil!s. Simple, effective, inexpen- 
sive. Investigate its merits for your profits 
sake. Where great capacity is wanted my 


hot air system is unequalled. 


Dye Sticks, Bry Poles, Fans, Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 


FRANK BAILEY, Ponce cess erect, camden co.. NJ. 
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PERMUTIT— 


THE WATER SOFTENER 
Do You Know— 


that when you make suds with a hard water, one and a half pounds ot 
soap for each degree of hardness are wasted in each thousand gallons of 
water used? 

that this wasted soap, converted into sticky, insoluble ‘slime soaps,” 

precipitated on the fibers, yarns or goods, causing a harsh feel and re- 
ducing the quality of the product? 

that it is impossible afterward to dye evenly or satisfactorily goods wher 


nish: 


these lime soap specks appear, or to give them a satisfactory high | 
Vero If you experience any of these troubles a 1Fro 
NO Permutit Water Softener NO 


HARDN! will end your troubles HARDNESS 


@$ THE PERMUTIT COMPANY ages 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 
FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING, 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 


New York, N.Y., 122 Hudson Street CuartotrTe, N. C., 210 So, Tryon St. 
Boston, Mass., 140 Oliver Street ATLANTA, Ga., 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 104 Chestnut Street San Francisco, CaL., 20-22 Natoma St. 
ProvipENcRg, R. I., 23 South Main Street Montreat, Can., 45 Alexander Street 
Curicaco, ILL., 317 North Clark Street Toronto, CanaDA, 28 Wellington Street 
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ALKALIES 


CAUSTIC SODA 


All Strengths 
All Tests 


Also Modified forms of Soda for Special Work. 


Sole Agents for 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Brunner, Mond @ Co., Ltd. 


Northwich, England. 


Aniline and Alizarine 


COLORS 


BLACK 
BLUE 
GREEN 
RED 
BROWN 
YELLOW 


And any combination to match any desired shade 


F. E. Atteaux & Co. 


BOSTON 


Geisenheimer @ Co. 
134 Cedar St., cor. Washington St., NEW YORK 
Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. QOehler Works 
(19 Pearl St 


Branch Offices ;) N x 
L190 Eas st Pi 


Aniline Colors 


Wing @® Evans, 


Incorporated 


22 William St. 
NEW YORH, N. Y. 


American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY designed to 
meet the exacting conditions of all 
TEXTILE requirements. 


We also install WATER SOFTENERS 
of any capacit A purify water for 
every TEXTIL pea Setnting the 
prevention of scal 


American Water Softener Co., 
1003 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


“a” LABORER CAN OPERATE THE AMERICAN”™ 


| ANILINE SALT AND OIL 


PARANITRANILINE 
Beta Naphtol 


Sulfur Colors 
CHEMICALS 


= complete Catalog of all Textile Books in the Fnglish language on te xt le sub- 
SENT FREE : cts a. are in printand that are of present val eae, classified under the d iifferent 
Hi bjects to which they pertain. This catalog s ul d be in the possession © f every 
mill man, We can supply any textile or technical book, whether of our own Dp ublication or no it, at lowest prices, 


LORD & NAGLE CO.,, Boston, Mass., Publishers of the Textile World Record. 


WATE SOF TENING 


FILTRATION 


FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM. B. SCAIFE ®& SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Hydron Colors for Effect Stripes 


This series of dyestuffs enables the manufacturer and dyer to 
produce on cotton yarns an extensive range of self and com- 
pound shades possessing all the desired properties of fastness 
requisite for shirtings, dress goods and similar fabrics intended 
to resist washing and bleaching. 


The particular Hydrons of interest for this class of textiles 
include the several brands of 


HYDRON YELLOW 
HYDRON VIOLET 
HYDRON BLUE 


Faster than Indigo 


HYDRON DARK BLUE 


Descriptive technical literature, illustrated with many pat- 
terns from practice, is available upon request. 


Cassella Color Company 


BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS—— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers Bluings 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 
Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 
Boston—118 Broad Street New York—s5 Water Street Philadelphia—132 Chestnut Street 


















Berlin Aniline Works Boston, sudiciaiinie: Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Atlanta 
Canadian Agents: McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 





| 
| 
| 


SPECIALTIES 
Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 


Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur | Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols CO LO RS 


Metachrome Colors | 
| 
Kalle Color & Chemical Co. 


Zambesi Black V and 2G 
INCORPORATED 


530-36 Canal St., New York 


THIO INDIGO COLORS 
Fast to Washing, Bleaching and Light 


Ask for our latest Sample Card No. 171 
showing shades dyed and bleached in 
a practical way. 


ee a Boston, Philadelphia Providence 
sranche : ’ ‘a8 
! Greensboro, N. C., Chicago, Il. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 






The increased demand for 


DIASTAFHROR 


proves its popularity with 


DYERS, FINISHERS, BLEACHERS 
AND WARP SIZERS 


There are other uses for 


DIASTAFOR 


Write us about them 


The American Diamalt Co. 
P. O. BOX 723, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Branches: 
600 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 200 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS, 


eee wre ene eRe a A te RE 
ANILINE 
cotors © M, THAYER & C0. GhEitcacs 


i 411 Atlantic Ave. and 74 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. x 


NEXT TIME TRY HEADQUARTERS 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 358 Waeknton St., New York 
Starch, Dextrine, Gum, Tapioca, Sago 


PHILADELPHIA, 437 Drexel Bidg. PROVIDENCE, 225 Industrial Trust Bldg. BOSTON, 120 Milk St. 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Sitano S53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 














FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 





in cael 


SRE tein arta Wi APD GD ts lat iT 
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e BRANCHES: 
22g N. Front St., Philadelphia 
e 1SC O O., [ ic. — Purchase St., Boston 


451-453 Washington St.. NEW YORK o Weybosset St., Providence 
SULPHUR COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Naphtalizarine and Fast Chrome Colors for Wool 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom 


Sole Agents for R. WEDEKIND & CO., M.b.H., Uerdingen, Germany, manufacturers of Alizarine Colors, Chrome Alum, etc. 
CARL JAEGER, G.m.b.H., Dusseldorf, Germany, manufacturer of Aniline Colors, etc. 














THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ANILINE AND ALIZARINE COLORS 
ALGOL COLORS 


IMPORTERS OF THE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED BY 
FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 
LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, CAN 


WORKS AT RENSSELAER, N. Y. 




















RENSSELAER NEW YORK 













orrices~ BOSTON 











INNIS SPEHEIDEN & CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 





SULPHIDE SODIUM DISCS 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs and Finishing Materials 
GERMAN CARBONATE AND CAUSTIC POTASHES 


Branches: BOSTON, 220 Congress St. CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 219 S, Front St. 


NE ———— 


Ca aris et apie oie: | MT NM lear 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 
All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U.S. Patent No. 861397. i 
New York Office, 100 William Street | 


ay 
pee 


a 


Western Representative: United Indigo & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 





100% BLEACH 
+ EB. G. CO’S LIQUID CHLORINE 


A Few Advantages: Settling entirely eliminated. Washing considerably reduced. No danger of 

chlorination of fibre. Positive and easy regulation of strength of your bleach liquor. Better bleaching action. No 

sludge to be disposed of. Convenience ae avuilable at thet mere turning of a valve. } 
Liquid Chlorine is chlorine gas in the liquefied state under pressure and in its spree: form and is not to be 

confounded with fluid carboy bleaches or the like. Interesting information supplied upon request. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Madison Ave. Bldg., 25 Madison Ave., New York 


nt Eee 


pee 


See 
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Make Your Bleach Out of Salt Water. 


The cut represents our pas- 
a sage type Electrolyzer pro- ’ 
ana a ducing in to hrs. the equiva- 3 
AVA Ne lent of 50 Ibs. of chloride of | 
: Ahi fch A lime, operating under 110 or 
Mp EI 220 DC, and nothing is used 
but salt-water and electricity. 


eee 





THIS IS NOT AN 
UNTRIED THING 


having many years ago passed the 
experimental stage. We have sold Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting 
Mills, both hosiery and underwear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not 
being thoroughly satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its merits. 
Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. 


We make machines of special construction for any purpose. 


The National Laundry Machinery Co., Dayton, 0., U. S. A. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO. 


Established 1868 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut St., Corner Second 


Honrs from 12to1 





MANUA L By KNECHT, RAWSON & LOEWENTHAL. Thisis a new edit on. complete in two volumes of what is 
unquestionably in every sense of the word ~ best book on dyeing ever published in the English Lan- 
guage. No proprietor of a dye house and no dyer can afford to be without it. The work is divided into 
OF eleven parts aud an appendix, covering the textile fibres, materials used in dyeing, coloring matters, VOLUMES 
machinery used in dyeing, analysis. etc. 902 pages; 120 illustrations; cloth. 
DYEING LORD & NAGLE CO., 144 Congress Street, Boston $12 





C. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing Company 
CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing d 





Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape Vem aot : 
for Sprinkler Systems and all purposes . P 





OFFICE, 1429 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








TANKS, FILTERS, ETC. 








2 Ton 
ao Mechanical Filters “oy 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 

















Cleanse Water—Save Losses—Promote Business Success 


Norwood Filters are sold with a Guarantee 
which can be given because every one is 
built to suit location and condition. 







We don’t sell you any old filter but investigate first. 





Then we build a filter to suit your requirements. 


Write For Our Expert Advice 
Experts Free of Cost 
NEW ENCLAND TANKwrawen ¢ | oe | d 
BOSTON -_ 7 na + an VATS 


Dye Kettles and Tubs 





Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass. 








of any size and shape 


— 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO., Everett Station, BOSTON, MASS. 


FILTERS 0 WATER SOFTENERS 


Hungerford Filters having an aggregate capacity of 
over ONE HUNDRED MILLION GALLONS per 


day are now in operation in the textile mills of America 











oe 


The Filters That Never Require 
A Renewal of the Filter Bed 


HUNCERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Penna. Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 






| 
| 
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FRIEDBERGER-AARON FG. (0. 


LEADINC MANUFACTURERS 


‘Braids and FKdgings 


FOR TRIMMING 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


( Correct Goods 
‘ Right Prices 
Prompt Deliveries 


U 
MOTTO: | 


Mills: Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 


Post Office Address, 
Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


——BUILT BY 


Schubert & Salzer Maschinenfabrik 


and their two Branch Works 


H. ALBAN LUDWIG and THEODOR LIEBERKNECHT 


Chemnitz, Germany 


Largest Manufacturers of all Classes of Hosiery Machines 


BN gis Ss) 


* 
Amelia, 


Schubert & Salzer, in addition to the plant of H. Alban Ludwig, have recently 
acquired the plant of Theodor Lieberknecht and continue to build Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines in each of the three plants, retaining the special features of 
each individual type and at the same time using on all three machines various 
patented devices and all the practical attachments known to the trade. These 
machines are built in all gauges from 14 to 34 needles to the inch and from 12 
to 24 sections. 


Best Constructed, Most Economical and Productive Machines on the Market 


REFERENCES: 


All the leading manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in this country. 


American Representative: 


OTTO WALTHER, 507 Bourse, Philadelphia 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


MAX NYDEGGER 


Wool Exchange, 260 W. Broadway, New York 
ALL SPECIAL MACHINES FOR ANY ARTICLE THAT IS KNIT 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony 


Fo? 


/ adipic Sn pepe ace eas ete 


Pid tated Bye ae: . 


ad it Ff aie 


— - fo ee the eh ert le ke TE Note 


16 Section ‘* COTTON HILSCHER”’ Machine for Full Fashioned Hosiery, Silk, Cotton, Wool, etc. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


GROSSER Flat Knitting Machines 


For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power 
MACHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, 
Mittens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard 
Work, Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand, 
Power Machines to be seen in operation. 


y- 
ar , . ie 
CIRCULAR FRENCH FRAMES Al a An ‘ger oe 
C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of Z® ~L4 P rae 
the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece : —= 
Linings, Gloves, Special 4-jour (openwork) Fabrics, 
etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines.] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., im 
silk, wool, cotton. 


THE LOOPER THAT LOOPS! 


Two thread lock stitch machine with reliable trimmer and raveller producing indestructible, fat 
elastic seam. No hosiery or underwear plant up to date without this machine. 


DIAMOND, 
OVERSEAMERS 


for all classes of selvage 

goods, Full Fashioned 

Hosiery, Underwear, ete. 
FINISHING 
MACHINES 


for Knit Goods of ai 
styles. 


WINDERS 


for finest yarns. 


—— Information, Samples and Specifications at Your Disposition. —___—._\44H44 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


MANUFACTURED BY 


David Richter, Inc., Chemnitz, Saxony 


Built in all gauges, any number of sections, and with any attachments desired. 

Best constructed, easiest running and most productive machines on the market. 

LACE PACHINES, system ‘‘Gothrough,” NETTING MACHINES, system ‘‘ Double 
Locker,” LACE CURTAIN MACHINES. 


Dubied Knitting Machines 


BUILT BY 


Edward Dubied & Co., Couvet, Switzerland 


The most perfect knitting machines that 
skill and experience can produce. 

Designed for the highest possible produc- 
tion and the greatest endurance. 

Full automatic, semi-automatic and 
hand machines, for links and links, (pearl 
stitch) flat and tubular automatic widening, 
jacquard, shaker, accordion bias neckties. 

Machines can be seen in operation, 
Complete stock of supplies carried in 
New York. All parts interchangeable. 





Kuechenmeister winders, Stan- 
dard overseamers, whipstitch 
overseamers with automatic 
trimming attachment. 


Write for our illustrated Book ‘‘A’’ 


E. O. SPINDLER, Agent 


350 Broadway Rooms 520-24 New York, N. Y. 
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A Twenty Division Fast Rib Top Frame “Boer” Type 


OUR 


The “BOER” Straight 
Rib Frame 
Fast 
Simple 
Makes perfect web French 
welt, striping checks, racked 
effects, shot ribs, etc. 


PERFECTION SILKS 


Cottons System Rib 
Frame 


Full fashioned ribbed hosiery 
with shot effects. Beautiful 
lace designs also with shot 
effect. 


Cottons System Plain 
Frame 
For finest and highest grades 


of hosiery in silks, lisles, 
etc. up to 57 gauge. 


Flat Knitting Machines 
Hand or power 
for 
Every requirement 
Any guage 

Any size 

Any number of heads 
Jacquard effects 
Tartar effects 
Fancy tuck effects 
for 

Sweaters 

Golfers 

Coats 

Mitts 

Gloves, etc. 
The very latest in 
Links and Links 


| Machines hand or power. 
with or without jacquard. 


BEST LINES 


Circular Machines 
for 
Plain flat work 


Lace open work 
Collarettes 


Striped work 
Fancy tucks 
etc. 


Built up to 
Forty needles per inch 


Any size up to 60" diam. 


Up-to-Date Loopers 


Improved Seamers 


Auxiliary machinery of all 
kinds and special machines 
to clients own specifications. 


G. STIBBE & CO., Leicester, England 


American and Canadian Representative 


Howard Sillcocks, 1310 Downing Bldg., 106 Fulton St., N. Y. City 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


NEW MODEL 


Banner Full Automatic Hosiery 
Machine 
A FEW OF THE NEW FEATURES 


Over afb All working 


parts accessible 


16,000 from front of 


machine 
Banner 


4) F Five - ; 
Machines | a es . Yarn Changing 


Levers 
in 
i Automatic 
successful ‘ en Transferring 


Device 


New and Novel 
Device for High 
Splice and 
Double Sole 
Slackening 


operation 


Average | Ae New Yarn En- 
on f gaging Device 
production | sag 

: = - i e 
100 machines We EA in Heel ond Toe 


a week ) Single Pick 


y s 


Over 4800 machines sold and delivered in 1913 as compared with 3700 in 1912 


HEMPHILL MFG. CO. 


131 Clay Street -- Pawtucket, R. I. 
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The Superior Advantages 


of the 


WILDMAN RIBBERS 


are sometimes overlooked 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THEM 


Accuracy. For which Wildman workmanship is 
justly noted. Benefits of this arise from features too 
numerous to mention. Many of the surfaces are 
ground, 


Durability. The Wildman ribbers undoubtedly 
have more hardened parts than any other ribber. 
Welt levers, take-up worms, etc., outwear similar 
devices. 


Design. The Wildman ribber is the only one with 
a dogless attachment. The advantage of maintaining 
the position of the dial needle between the cylinder 
needles by positive mechanical means instead of 
pressure on the cloth are too numerous to mention. 


Reliability. The Wildman ribber stop motion 
has never been equalled. The brake matches it. 
The welt lever motion is positive and sure. 


General Features. The Wildman ribber is 
the only one with a chainless pattern mechanism, the 
popularity of which is a sufficient recommendation. 
The power transmission provides a quick stop and a 

”® gentle start. The two speed drive is supplied if de- 
sired. The Wildman automatic striper has no peer. 


There are many other advantages worthy of inves- 
tigation. Investigate in your own interest. 


The Science of Knitting. A pocket text and reference 


book for everybody concerned with knitting, sent postpaid on 
receipt of $3.00 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


Established 1889 


) NORRISTOWN, PA. 


LFS 


Trade Mark 
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A New “Union Special” | | 


tL Cup Feed Machine for Seaming Selvage Edge Hosiery 


Quiet, Light Running, High Speed 


- : Improved Adjustable 
| eee Serene Inter- a Uncurling Device 


fectly fl d insuring perfect seam 
pertectly flat and non- 
irritating 


“ Both Feeding Cups 
Ends of Seams Locked " ee Actuated 


ei , insuring positive feed 
giving looper finish aoe : 
upon both selvages, 


avoiding puckered seam 


Finest Gauge Silk 


Fabric aa Quickly Adjustable 


To heaviest cotton hose ™ Sis Stitch Regulator 

seamed with equal fac- “4 oy ; ‘ ; 

ility a k without interchanging 
parts. 


Union Special Machine Company 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE GENERAL CANADIAN OFFICE 
300 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 63-65 Bleecker St.,N. Y. City 64 Temperance St., Toronto, Ont. 


—_—_—____—— — BRANCHES — 


Leicester, Eng., Fox Lane, Humberstone Gate 1 
Boston, 96 South St. Paris, France, 87 Boulevard de Sebastopol Philadelphia. 731 Arch St. ; 
Amsterdam, N.Y., 13 Railroad St. Buenos Aires, Arg. Rep., S. A., 135 Calle Cincinnati, 434 Elm St. 
Rochester. N. Y., 163 St. Paul St. Maipu St. Louis, 1127 Pine St. ry 
Cohoes, N. Y., 39 Mohawk St. Osaka, Japan, 37 Imabashi-dori, 3-chome, Minneapolis, 4 Old Colony Bldg. : 
Utica, N. Y., 3 to 9 Blandina St. Higashi-ku Saaz Francisco, 682 Mission St. 
Melbourne, Australia, 253-7 Wellington St. 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 


Hosiery 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. f 


< ” PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. Boaris 


. .. 1815-21 TayLor St. 
Nw ead. AS) me eT 


|e hie ALE LAE IIE rae 
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CRANE MFG. CO. 


Established ~— | AKEPORT, N. H. 


Incorporated 
890 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for Both Rib and Plain Work 
Economically Producing 


A GREAT VARIETY OF FABRICS 


> 
| 


yeuruey 


SETI STS etre Tere 


eee eSe naan, 


Improved Automatic 3-Colored Plain Striper. 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Improved Spring Needle Underwear Machine for 


Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth, Astrachan and 
Stockinet. 


Frames of any guage and diameter required can 


be furnished from 2% to 3”. 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20” and 
40" frames and are specially adapted for making 


fine Jerscy Cloth and Stockinet. . 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes, 


NYE & TREDIGK G0. 


718-720 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


, 


ee : 
— Pan p= 


Circular Rib Knittin 
MACHINERY 


For making Ribbed Underwear, Com 


bination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, Shirt 
Borders, Hosiery, etc. Correct Construc 
tion, Excellence and Durability. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


Quality of Fabrics and Production 
UNEXCELLED 


NYE & TREDICK CO. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


213-217 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


Circular Knitting 
Machinery 


of every kind for every purpose 


HOSIERY RIBBERS 


with Splicing, Striping, Two-speed, Selvage 
Welt and French Welt Attachments. 


Full Automatic Hosiery Footers 
BODY MACHINES, SLEEVERS, etc. 
for Underwear, Sweaters, Toques, etc. 


NECKTIE MACHINES 


for making all kinds of tubular knitted scarfs. 
Write for catalog, prices and samples. 


What Knitters are Saying 
About the “P.& O.” Machine 


“We are running this machine beside an- 
other popular knitter on silk and art silk 
plaited hosiery. On the ‘P. & 0.’ machine 
we are making less menders, a more even 
fabric and bigger production. In fact it is 
the best machine we have in our mill.” 


SAVES 10% ON YARN 


Makes Ladies’ or Half Hose; garter top; no ravel, silk 
plaited or mercerized leg; high splice, double sole; ad- 
vanced toe; linen or mercerized heel and toe. 


Write for full particulars 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


541 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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FAST 


The Merrow jweos: 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging : ‘ 
gh ePeeand Shell Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR CLASS 60 MACHINES for Trim- 
ming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produce the strongest, best 
Seams and do it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Ilorse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 E SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #A®TEORN 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 467 Broadway, cor. Grand St., N. Y. 
815 West Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


Imported 
Knitting Machines of Quality 


SPECIALTIES 


Karl Lieberknecht, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


FULL FASHIONED MACHINES. “System Cotton” for plain and ribbed 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves and Neckties. 


RIB MACHINES, high speed, for Rib Tops, Neckties, Hosiery in plain, striped 


and accordion effects. 


WARP MACHINES (150 COURSES PER MINUTE) for Tricot Fabrics, 


Otto Seifert, Burgstaedt, Saxony 
WARP MACHINES, for Elastic Hat Bands, Mourning Bands, Shawls and Scarfs. 
JACQUARD WARP MACHINES, for Veilings, Laces, Shawls, Insertions, etc. 


e e 173-177 Lafayette St., New York City 
Louis Hirsch Sole Representative in U. S. and Canada 
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THE LEIGHTON KNITTER 


HAS EARNED THE REPUTATION OF PRODUCING 
Firm, Elastic Garments 
USING LOW GRADE STOCK 


THESE MACHINES ARE 
BEING USED FOR 


High Grade Goods 


MORE AS COMPETITION INCREASES 


Real Efficiency 


Means Excellent Stitches with 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


For Particulars ask 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO. 
Manchester, N. H. 


John W. Hepworth & Company 


N. W. Cor. 
2 es 2 . k 
Lehigh Ave. ee — 
on J SA A 
Mascher St, pao oes ea 3 Two 


Elastic 
Lock 
Stitch 


Loopers 
ALSO 
ATTACHMENTS 
for changing our single 
stitch loopers into the 
two-thread loopers. 
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The Reece Button-Hole Machine 


For Cutting and Stitching Straight 
Double-Barred Buttonholes 


This machine is designed for cutting and stitching straight 
double-barred buttonholes without eyelets, from % of an inch 
in length up to 1 inch, in knit goods, shirts, shirtbands, 
collars, cuffs, etc. also on knit goods of all kinds. It is 
superior to all other machines, as it is the only single thread 
buttonhole machine on the market doing away with the 

' bobbin or under thread, thereby making a great saving in 
the use of thread, and it will produce more than double 
the quantity of work of any other machine, thus saving the 

employment of an extra operator and the space of an extra machine. The quality of the work produced 
is superior to any other buttonhole, from the fact that the stitch is elastic, which is an important factor 
in knit goods. This machine is automatic in all its movements, and is an easy machine to handle, and 
does not require the services of a skilled operator, no cutting or pulling of the thread required, and 
when the buttonhole comes from the machine, it is finished in every respect and does not require to 
be trimmed or cut. The length of hole required can be obtained by simply turning a screw. 

The machine is made of hardened steel drop forgings, thus reducing the breaking and wearing of 
parts toaminimum. Samples of work and terms sent on application. 


THE REECE BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE CO. 


Office and Factory - 500 to 514 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
Sweater Coat [lachines 


Automatic Racking Machines with 
or without striping attachments. 
Herring Bone Stitch Coat Machines. 
Plain Sweater Coat Machines, 
Pineapple Stitch Sweater Machines. 
Jersey Sweater Machines. 
Plain Binding Machines. 


Rotary Jacquard Binding Machines. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK, U. S. A, 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


“Acme’ ana “Hemphill” 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 


built by 
Acme Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, and economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


Manufacturers LiKe our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles 


Philadelphia Office, Bourse Bldg. 


CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both 
Spring and Latch Needle,¢ 
Plain Circular Machines, Lead 
or Trick Cylinder, Spring 
Needle Cylinder 'Rib- Top 
Machines for making Cufis, 
Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 

\ Borders. 

. Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, 


Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


———. Representative: 
i}, H. ROGERS, 
838 ibanenes St., Albany. N.Y. 


E eee Representative : 
FELIX LEDERER, 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 


‘venckes Model E 


BALL BEARING 


Full Automatic 
Knitter 


Revolving 
Needle Cylinder 


Six 
Yarn Fingers 


Plating 


High Spliced 
Heel 


Double Sole 


Machine only 18 
inches wide 


Fabric Take-up 


Transferring of 
ribbed tops 
without 
dropped stitches 


Jenckes Quality 
Fabric 


Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Philadelphia Office, 1211-1217 Filbert St. 


Also builders of “‘THE INVINCIBLE’’ 
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7 er i A IVI iE LEADER OF KNITTERS 
_ ORIGINAL AND STILL THE BEST 
Most widely used; being operated in 

every civilized country. 

Our Collarette Knitter Knits almost any — 

conceivable style and with selvage ends. ‘ é Ls; L , 

Circular Rib Top and Seaming Machines. A a 


gent tor Prous snd Oataleg. a a 
LAMB ee 


aw | of 
Knitting Machine ee TaN 


COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. Woodhead, 124 East 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. Sanborn, Room 513, Wool Exchange, New York 


The New Boss 
kr Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. Has no equal for sim- 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 24% to 51g; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 


A.W. ALLEN 


2427 Mascher St., Phila. 


WINDERS 


6 SPINDLES UP 
The best winder on the market. If you are 


not using one or more try one. 


strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


Why Do You Put Buttons on Garments? 


“So the garment can be buttoned when on,” you would probably reply 
hen why sew buttons on in such a way that it is almost impossible to button the garment 
neatly, especially when starched? Why have the buttons so tight that they will not stand 
e wear aud tear of the laundry? Why sew them without any allowance for thread 
shrinkage? Why do these things when with the 


Elastic Stitch Button Sewing Machine 
ou can sew buttons neatly and uniformly with only one thread (iustead of two), with an 
allowance for thread shrinkage, and with a raised, band-sewed effect ? 
No Threads to trim. Will Sew all 
Saves 9O percent of No Bobbins to Buttons with 
* Needle Breakage. Wind. any Thread. 


You can save money and increase the demand for your product by sewing your buttons on 
with the “Elastic Stitch” Button Sewing Machine. Send for our * List of Users” booklet. 


Union Button Sewing Co., Dept., Frederick Osann Co. 


394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Agents Everywhere 245 Seventh Ave., New York 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 


JAMES TAYLOR, biiadapnia, a. 


ALL KINDS OF 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY 


10 Lamb & Grosser Sweater Machines. 
3 Large Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 
1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 
64 Standard “‘B”’ Knitters for sizes. 
24 Mayo ‘‘Acme”’ a 
2 Complete Hosiery Plante. 
1 Boomer & Boshert Cold Press. 


1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20’, 16 to in. 


1 RotaryFire Pump. 3 Small Pumps. 

2 Toque Machines. 

4 Hosiery Dryers. 

14 Cornely Hosiery Embroidery Machines. 

500 Dozen Hosiery Shaping Boards. 

1 Caligraph Typewriter. 

1 Complete Plant for Mfg. Hosiery 

1 4¢ h. p. Electric Motor. 

1 Singer Nat. Button-hole Machine. 
500 Payne Winder Bobbins. 


‘100 ¥ Aut. Knitters, various makes and sizes. 


1 Payne 40 Spindle Skein Winder, 


1 Abel 36 Spindle Cop Winder. 
1 Union Special Overedge, Style 15.400. 
4 Climax High Speed Motions for Ribbers. 
1 Underwear Mangle. 
Lot Electric Stop Motions for flat Machines. 
1 Merrow No. 60. 
1 Crawford 17 Plate Press. 
1 Blickensderfer Typewriter 
5 Band Folding and Cutting Machines. 
1 Curtis & Marble Napper, 66”. 
30 Sweater Coat Machines various styles. 
8 Jones Fleecers, 24x36". 
1 Underwear Knitting Plant. 
2 Singeing Machines. 
1 Hosiery Printing Press. 
4 Hosiery Lever Presses. 
42 Union Spec. Sewing Machines, various style 
50 Loopers and Seamers, all makes. 
60 Ribbed Underwear Machines. 


100 Hosiery Ribbers and Sleevers. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY 
We are always in the market to buy good Second-Hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


: e AR Z 


—if your ad is not 
producing big results 


Send for Your Copy of the 
A. B. C. of Advertising 


Shows samples of good ads and their cost 


Shows how to advertise step by 
step without $10,000 appropriations 


Every Manufacturer who wants 
his advertising efficient and 


economic should have a copy 


32 ZN Aaa oe NEW YORK. 


HOW MUCH OF THIS 


$10,000,000.00 
DO YOU WANT? 


About $10,000,000.00 worth of full fash- 
ioned stockings are made in America 
each year. 


No matter what proportion of these mill- 
ions you are now getting, you can get more 
of it if you will make full fashioned hosiery 
on Our machines. 


Because, the stockings you make will fit 
perfectly and bring you repeat orders. 


The leading hosiery manufacturers are in- 
stalling these machines. 


If you are thinking of making full fash- 
ioned goods take up the question with us— 
as our success depends upon yours, we will 
prove to you that we can help you before 
you spend a cent, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READINC, PA. 
THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINES 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS 


IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, Wird for Cop, Skein or Bobbin 





Improved 


Upright —Spoolers 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3 or more 
ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides. 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 

Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903.) 





Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEO. W. PAYNE, Prest. 


CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas 
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Improved short chain attach- 
ment—double chain—for 
racked goods, 





New Jersey 


4. Wire Stitcher 


Highest Grade 
Machine for rapid and 
Economical Method of 
Attaching Labels to Hos- 
iery or other Garments. 


Uses pointed staples, can- 
not tear the finest fabric. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 
15 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


That is the Brand of the 


Knitting Machines Ge 


worldwide known to be The Best 


160,000 Knitting Machines in use all over the Universe 


CLAES & FLENTJE 


Mahihausen Thr., Germany 
(Largest Knitting Machine Factory in the World) 


The cut represents one of our full automatic machines 
with double chain, short chain attachment, doing away 

with the long chain and lots of blocks. 

Machines for all kinds of plain and fancy knit goods by 
hand and full automatic by power. 

Our knitting machines are far superior to any other in 
simplicity and construction. They give a higher produc. 
tion than any other on the market. 

For full particulars, needles and supplies for all kindsof 
knitting machines, write to 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co. 
281 Ainslie Street Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


We submit the following extract fromthe sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U. 8. Circuit Court, Northern District of 
New York, in equity, No. 6764: 

Cross Question 123. How long have you been a manufactur- 
er of knitting machines? Answer I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875, 

BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 
ROBERT W. GORMLEY 
Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 
above cited. 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 


















66 9? Hosiery and Textile 
Acme Binder, No. 30 


A Simple, Inexpensive Machine, for Attaching Tickets on 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc. 

It uses a pointed staple, CANNOT INJURE THE FINEST 
SILK HOSE; can be set aside when not in use. 

Is operated by foot power and has a patented WORK- 
HOLDING DEVICE carrying one dozen or more pairs of 
hose, keeping them in perfect alignment and presenting 
the tops in position to receive the tickets AT LEAST 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT QUICKER than by any other 
method now in use. 

For particulars and the address of the nearest agency 


Apply to the Manufacturers 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


STANDARD 





The “1912” 
Cloth Cutting 
Folding 


and 
Winding 
Machine. 


This machine will cut down 
operating expenses. It does 
me, in one operation the work 

ae which is now being done in 
two. Itcuts the cloth, folds ee ees ee Le 
the edges and rolls them up in one operation, and at all times 
gets one more strip out of a bolt of cloth than is possible with 
the old method of cutting. Atthe same time it measures the bolt 
of cloth to show the manufacturer whether or not he is getting the 
number of yards he is paying for. With the high price of cotton 
a every knit goods manufacturer ought to look into this to see 
if he is getting the maximum efficiency at the least expense. You 
will find when you come to figure it up in the course of a year that 
the labor it saves is a big item. 

¥Also have other labor-saving devices, and upon application you 
can get prices and full information on same. 


Joseph A. Firsching, wie isss 


Weare the Oldest Manufacturers 


WITH 


45 YEARS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 





q ANew Type of Hosiery 
Machine—being the 
result of 22 years of 
actual experience in 
studying the needs of 
the trade. 


q Your investigation de- 
sired. 



























q@ Can be seen running 
at all times. 


in building Spring 
Needle Knitting M a- 
chines, Have succeed. 
ed knitting the finest 


and the coarsest work 














Standard Machine Company 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 


330-340 N. 12th Street 
Philadelphia 


ever made on Spring 
Needle Knitting Ma- 


chines in this country, 














Our 4¢ Gauge, equal to 303 
Needles to Inch. 


any work from 3 to 46 
gauge, Our Machine 
is of the highest class. 


Robt. W. Gormly 
and Company, 
Troy, N. Y. 
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For Multiple Stitching 


Built for all purposes where a number of rows of stitch- 
ing are re« juires a, 1 page ee rm ¢ f stitch, single thread 
chain, double thread chain, or lo titch, s¢ » wing material 
from 1-16 an h thic k, up to Line h thi ck, and up to 120 inch 
W a inished with any requir ed number of needles, 

o suit requiremen {We also build Paper 
Slitting Machines and de sign special machinery. 


Le Fe. FALES 
Walpole, Mass., U. S. A. 
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STOCK OF 
NEEDLES FOR 
ALL AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN 
KNITTING MACHINES 


io 


Jacquard 
Cards 


of all 
Grades 
for 

Fancy 
Weaving. 

Pressing §“<*“" 
rately Cut 
Also 


Fender Boards § any size. 


ce Expositions 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods 


The most reliable machine 
of the kind on the market, 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT 


Successors to 
1. J. CRAWFORD & SON 
Established 1868 NASHUA, N.H. 
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KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, Mar. Manufacturers of 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 


Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting 
Machines al ways in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order, 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES p ALL KINDS 
AMSTERDAM, ™N. 






Excelsior Needle Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the W« 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


STANDARD 
LATCH NEEDLES 
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L,. KFeIVvESs Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1874 
Manufacturers ct al! xinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES 


Hosiery Necdies in the market 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO, LAK 





Longer Wear Better Work 


Less Mending Fewer Seconds 
Have You Tried Our Special Rivet? 













Agents 
C.B. Baker & Co., Ltd., 140 West 22nd 8t., New York City 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. oe & Juniper Sts., Phila 

The Sewing Mch. Supplies Co., )2! ~ ach St., Boston, Mas 88. 

Excelsior General Supplies Co. "815 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

C. Shawl, 682 Mission St., San Francie ro, € ‘al. 

J, C. Strittmatter, Ave. San Francisco N« , City of Mexico, Me xiee, 








N. H. 





John Eppler’s Machine Works, 620 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


LATEST IMPROVED UPRIGHT KNITTING LOOMS 
For Millinery, Dress and Upholstery Trimmings and Netting 


Steaming outfits for the finishing of knitted neckwear, etc. 


Th “Si | 7 Comprising Comparative Yarn Tables, showing the equivalent sizes of different 
e imp ex’ ables, oe ms of Numbering Yarn and Different Standards. Reed Tables. Weight of 
arn per Vard of Cloth. Tables of Knitting Machine Gauges. Yarn Sizes 
for Knitting Machines. Sizes for Underwe or and Hosiery. Breaking Strength Table of American Cotton W arp Yarns. 
Compiled by Textile World Record, Price 50cents. LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers, 44 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 














Ghe Willcox @ Gibbs “‘OVERLOCK” Machine 


for the High Standard of SEAMING in one operation, Reg- U. S. Pat. Off 
also for OVEREDGING, and HEMMING of 
HNIT UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY, 
when ECONOMY and EXCELLENCE of finish 
are carefully studied. 


For SALE or RENT 3 


ae Mark 3,000 Perfect Stitches Per Minute 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. where factory conditions permit, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE Co. 
Chief Office, 

658 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y. : 
: WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., Ltd. 
ee ee LONDON NOTTINGHAM PARIS DRESDEN BRUSSELS MILAN 
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BOILER 
SEND FEEDER 
FOR FOR 

250 LBS. 
CAT. WORKING 
92 ee oe 6) PRESSURE 


New York 


veces! DEAN BROS. ze INDIANAPOLIS. 


NOTIN THE PUMP TRUST 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manufacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 





The Blake-Knowles 


Style “A” Simplex Pump 


is the best single Pump 
on the market 
















Itis simple. Occupies minimum space. Has few work- 
ing parts. Makes long stroke. Strokeis always full 
length. Economical in steam consumption. Built for 
hard work. 





A full line of sizes for Boiler Feeding, Heavy Pressure 
and Tank Service. 















Special Courses in 


Textile Chemistry and Dyeing Send for Booklet BK 886-52 


The Blake & Knowles 
Steam Pump Works 
115 Broadway, New York. Works: E. Cambridge, Mass. 





For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director 
Broad and Pine Streets - - - * = Philadelphia 


Branch Offices:in al] Principal Cities. 
B200.2 


THE SAMSON TURBINE WATER WHEEL 


AND WHY IT IS BEST IN 
POWER, SPEED AND ECONOMY 


The Leffel Wheel, now developed into the Improved Samson Turbine, will con- 
tinue to maintain, as it has for the past 49 years, its superiority because of features 
that give it wonderful power and high velocity, economy in the use of water, and an 
unusual steadiness of motion under variable gateage. 

These are points of merit established by scientific and experimental tests, 

Send for catalog illustrating and describing the different types and proving their 


merit 
Ghe James Leffel @ Co. 
502 Lagonda St. Springfield, Ohio 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO. 


Philadelphia 


WARP DRESSER 


IMPROVED WARP DRESSER 
Greatest Capacity of any Warp Dresser Made 


Four copper cylinders, with improved stuffing boxes, fed by 
steam so that the first cylinder is the coolest and each follow- 
ing cylinder hotter than the preceding one. 

Carrier rolls, with copper blades to prevent sizing from 
sticking to rolls. Anti-Friction Roller Bearings for cylinders. 


We build a Complete Line of Warping Machinery 











PICKERS—Lumpers; Rag, Burr, Wool, Cotton, Jute, 
Fearnaught and Garnett Pickers; also Rag, Carpet 
and Jute Shredders. 


WILLOWS—Continuous Cotton Stock Opening, Clean- 


ing, Metal Extracting and Condensing Outfit; also 
Square Box and Cone Willows or Dusters, 


GARNETT MACHINES — For carding cotton and 
woolen waste clippings, etc.; also for manufactur. 
ing cotton, wool and jute batting or felts. 


FEEDS-—Self-feeds for cotton, wool, worsted or jute; 
also Camel Backs, Blamires and Apperlys. 
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SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of 








CARDS-— Woolen, Worsted, Cotton Waste, Shoddy, Hair 
and Jute Cards; also Special Cards for the manufac. 
ture of Wool Hats. 

MULES—Ileavy and Durable for Wool and Waste 
Yarn. 

TWISTERS—Plain or Fancy Twisters for Flake, Loop 
or Bourette Yarn. ° 

BOBBIN WINDERS— Automatic Jack Bobbin Builder 
and Adjustable Creel for different length spools. 


WARPING MACHINERY—Copper Cylinder Warp 
Dressers with single and double size pans; Beam. 
ers; Section and Pinless Warp Mills, Creels and 
























Dresser Spoolers for Wool or Worsted. 
GRINDERS, Etc.— Floor, Traverseand Portable Grind 

ers for Cards, Garnetts or Rag Pickers; also Turning 

Rests, Fillet Winders, Card Stretchers and Cleaning 
Frames. 


METALLIC BREASTS—Burring Machines and Self- 
Stripping Feed Rolls for Cards and Garnett Ma 
chines. 

RECLAIMING MACHINE—For Opening and Clean 

ing various kinds of Cotton Mill Waste. 


















A complete line of Machinery for Manufacturing Gunny Bagging from Old Gunny Bagging; also for 
Manufacturing Mop Yarn and Rope from Cotton Waste. 






Felting Machinery for Manufacturing Soft Felts or Commercial Batts, for Mattresses, Comforis, etc, 
made from Cotton Waste, Linters, Jute, Wool and Wool Waste. 







Special Circulars furnished for each Machine. 


PROCTOR DRYERS 


Formerly the "CYCLONE" 


Fireproof 






TRUCK YARN 





KNIT COOOS 





YARN ( Autematic} 


Proctor Dryers of various types are being successfully used 
on all kinds of goods, handling the material at 
a very small cost per pound 


Write for Catalog Y 


The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Efficient Lighting a Necessity 


[N these skyscrapers, where floor space is 

valuable and where the value of human 
efficiency is realized, maximum lighting efh- 
ciency is arecognized necessity. Both human 
efficiency and lighting efficiency are even more 
important in your factory because they have 
such a tremendous effect on your output and 
consequently on profits. The highest efh- 
ciency of workmen is impossible in a poorly 


lighted mill. 


You can no longer afford to get along with 
poor or mediocre lighting especially when the 
most efficient lighting is also the most econo- 
mical. To get this maximum lighting efficiency 
you must use the most efficient lamps. 


EDISON MAZDA Lamps give more 


light and better light for less money than any 
other type of incandescent lamp. The smaller 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Sales Office, Harrison,N. J. 





sizes are from three to four times as efficient 
as carbon filament lamps while the big power- 
ful units are actually 5 to 6 times as efficient 
as the old style lamps. The largest unit, the 
1000 watt lamp, gives nearly 2000 candle- 
power. 


For standard voltages EDISON MAZDA 
Lamps are supplied in 10, 15, 20, 25, 40, 
69, 100, 150, 250, 400, 500, 750 and 1000 
watt sizes. The four largest sizes mark the 
very latest advance in electric lighting efh- 
ciency and economy. No matter what your 
requirements are there is a size for every 
purpose. 


Every EDISON MAZDA Lamp you 
buy sums up 35 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of 500,000,000 lamps and the 
world-wide research of MAZDA Service. 





Agencies Every where 


YOU HKHNOW? 


That you have the best possible equipment in your cutting room 
unless you have tried the 


EASTMAN CUTTING MACHINE 


Those that have tried them are joyous users. 


Free Trial For All Styles 


Straight Knives Round Knives For Direct or Alternating Current 


THE EASTMAN MACHINE CO.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW \ aor 816 B Ly CHICAGO, & > Van Buren St ape aed Li N.S 
iH ag Iwi W ‘! ette St DETROIT, State St. M 
Ot is Ix ¢ est 


to Vipaers. | ALL. INTERCHANGEABLE. 














PATENTEES: AND: “BOS 1 ‘ON _ SOLE WAMUEACTORERS a, 


SIZOL—Is the sizing compound that makes the yarn 
feel like spun glass 4 


from being brittle. It gives the cloth 


and also keeps 


TRADE-MARK 


a fine, smooth finish. 


SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


86 Forrest Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
MAKERS OF SOAP FOR TEXTILE MILLS 





